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HOW THE ‘DC’ SERIES WAS BORN 




















e 
lf you were in the air € 


and your generator cut out 


a 





would your battery operate your 
radio and instruments long enough 
for you to make a Safe landing? 


Fully insulated top 





a os T . l 
Low profile, non-spill vent plugs ‘ ’ — 






> 9 Permanent seal 


High impact container 


THIS IS THE SAFEST AIRCRAFT 
BATTERY YOU CAN BUY TODAY 


16% more reserve power * 45% more cold weather 
starting capacity * Lightest weight * Won’t spill 


Exide 


The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Brand-new design . . . special for private planes. This Exide bat- 
tery is new in performance. New in power. New in long life. And 
new in value. Never before did your battery dollar buy so much. 
See it today at your Exide dealer’s. 


F LASH ! New Exide AC-60 batteries, manifold vented type, are now 
standard equipment in all new Bellanca and Champion planes. 



















GOODYEAR 





Wherever you fly, 


there’s a 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


GOODYEAR SIGN 
NEARBY! 


















STAND READY TO SERVE YOU 


ACROSS THE NATION 


Here’s what the nation’s largest and most complete civil 
aviation service network can do for you—and your plane. 
PROMPT DELIVERY of virtually any aircraft part or 
accessory you need to speed you on your way—including a 
complete stock of Goodyear tires, tubes, wheels and brakes. 


SKILLED SERVICE by technicians trained to handle 


Look to these Goodyear Aviation Products Distributors for “Supermarket” Selection of Aircraft Parts 





ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
Cutter-Car Flying Service 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
Alaskan Aircraft Equipment 
Supply, inc. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Air Associates 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 
Louisiana Aircraft 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Aeromarine Supply Co. 


BOSTON (EAST), MASSACHUSETTS 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
Air Parts. inc. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Air Associates 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
Air Associates 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 











every kind of maintenance job — from the smallest part 
replacement to a complete overhaul. 


AUTHORITATIVE ANSWERS to questions about any 
phase of your flight—plus the friendly, courteous treatment 
and fair play that have made these Goodyear outlets the 
most popular “service stops” in flying. 





MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Standard Aircraft Equipment 


DENVER, COLORADO 

Denver Airplane Supply 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

General Aircraft Supply Corp. 
FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 

Fairbanks Aircraft Service 
GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 

Air Associates 
HELENA, MONTANA 

Sky Supply 
HONOLULU, T. H. 

Andrews Flying Service 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

General Aviation Supply Co, 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

Standard Products, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

The Don Horn Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Air Associates 

Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


Co., Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
General Aviation Supply Co. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
General Aviation Supply Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


National Aviation Supply Co. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Flightcraft, Inc. 
A. W. Whitaker 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
General Aviation Supply Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Salt Lake Aircraft Parts 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Western Aero Supply Corp. 


SAN FRANCISCO (SOUTH), CALIFORNIA 
Air Associates 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Washington Aircraft & Transport 
Corp. 

TAMPA, FLORIDA 
Aviation Supply Corp. 


TETERBORO, NEW JERSEY 
Air Associates 
Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Standard Products, Inc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Standard Products, Inc, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
Piedmont Aviation, inc 


Pius thousands of dealers at airports all over the country. 
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A COMPLETE 


AVIATION LIBRARY 


In One Giant 862-Page Volume 


Every aspect of modern aviation is covered in this new, illustrated handbook 


based on official U. S. Air Force teaching methods. Air Force magazine calls it 
*‘An Airman’s Bible.’’ Flying says it ‘‘Stands head and shoulders above 


anything of its kind... 


useful to a!l from the basic CAP Cadet and 


private student to the airport manager and professional pilot.’’ 


ODERN AIRMANSHIP is a com- 

plete aviation library in one vol- 
ume — an up-to- -the-minute “refresher 
course” for the professional pilot; a 
textbook for the beginner; an authori- 
tative reference work for anyone in 
any phase of aviation. 

When you look through its pages, 
you will be astonished at its vast store 
of information, at the concise, direct 
way it answers every question you've 


ever had (or ever will have) about 
flying. 
Everything is covered — airport pro- 


cedures, maintenance, aircraft stresses, 
weather, light planes and heavy ones— 
even how to fly the latest model heli- 
copters and & planes! It’s the most 
complete book you can own on modern 
aerodynamics, navigation, maneuver- 
ing, emergency procedures, and much 
more. 


Up-to-the-minute as the latest jet 
lanes, this tremendous 862- e re- 
e facts, 


erence book .¢ you all t 
figures, charts and diagrams that will 
refresh your memory or explain new 
developments fully and clearly. 


More than 650 vital subjects are ex- 
fm gf in step-by-step “lessons” pre- 

yy 19 distinguished Air Force 
and civilian author'ties, and edited by 
Colonel Neil D. Van Sickle of the 
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U.S. Air Force. The entire book is 
keyed and indexed for ready reference 


525 helpful illustrations make every- 
ane crystal-clear with photographs, 
charts, diagrams, and drawings that 
leave nothing to the imagination 
(With this book even a beginner can 
understand practically everything 
there is to know about flying in an 
amazingly short time.) 


Many th ds of copies are now in 
use by private and commercial pilots, 
flying teachers, airport managers, air- 
craft manufacturers, and by members 
of the United States Air Force. No 
other book now available is so com- 
plete, so authoritative, so up-to-date 





TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION! This 
coupon \ will bring MODERN AIRMAN- 
you for ten days. Examine it 
thoroughly. If you are not convinced 
that it is an invaluable reference book, 
and that it can increase the pleasure 
and profit you derive from flying, then 
return it and owe nothing. Stherwion 
remit $9.75—easy payments, if you pre- 
fer. (If you are employed in the avia- 
tion industry, or if you fly a company 
plane, this is a legitimate income tax 
deduction.) Send coupon now to D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Dept.199, 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N.J. (Established 1848) 








INCLUDES LATEST 
INFORMATION ON 


FLIGHT TECHNIQUES 


AERODYNAMICS. Lift 
Drag. Thrust, Force 
Vectors, Load Factors 


Elementary Skills 
Take-Offs, Land ings 


Stresses, Centers of Crosswinds, Stal 
Gravity, Airfoils, Su- Climb Outs, Spi 
personics. Mach Cone Dives, Approac he . 
Shock Waves Chandelles, Lazy &: 
MODERN AIRCRAFT Immelmans English 
Trainers, Executive Bunts, Snap Rolls 
Planes, Amphibious  iwéTRUMENT FLYING 
Aircraft, Airliners Altitude, Pitch, Bank 
Pleasure Planes, Heli- Control. Timed Turr 
copters, Jets, Turbo- escents, Beam Head 
props ings ILS Systeme . Di 
AIRCRAFT PROPULSION tance Calcu ion 
Propellers, Recipro- Aural-Null Proced ires 
cating Engines, Fuels 
Horsepower Control AIR NAVIGATION 
Superchargers, Per- Dead Reckoning, Ce- 
formance Charts. Ra- lestial Navigation, Sex 
dial Engines, Turbo- tants, Pressure Pat- 
props, Rocket Motors terns, Minima! Flight 
> neti r 
MAN IN FLIGHT. De- Fath. Magnetic Varia 
i 7 " Ss ocompa 
compression Sickness Night Map Reading 
Pressurized Cabins Loran 
Emergency Equipment 
Vision in Plight, Aerial AND MUCH MORE. IN- 
Equilibration, Airsick- CLUDING entire chap- 


ness 


WEATHER AND AT- 


ters on basic principl 
basic aircraft instru- 


MOSPHERE. Pressure ments, Flight Control 
Humidity, Tempera- and CAB Regulation 

ture, Wind, Clouds Aircraft Maintenance 
Weather Maps, Fore- Arctic Flying, ar 

casts, Icing, Weather Modern Airport Pri 

Fronts, Air Currents cedures 


862 pages with 525 illustrations in a 
handsome, 6” x 9” cloth-bound volume 














(pats ----- -- 


FREE EXAMINATION |; 
D. Ven Nostrand Co., Dept. 199, ‘t 
120 Alexander Street, Princeton, N. J. 


(In CANADA: 25 Hollinger Road, Toronto 16) 


Please send me, for 10 days’ free examinatio: 
MODERN AIRMANSHIP edited by Col. N. Var 


Sickle, USAF. If not delighted, I will return book 
within ten days and owe nothing. Otherwise I wi 
pay $3.75 down, plus small delivery cost, and remit 
$3.00 per month for two months as full payment 
Name 

(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
Address 
City Zone State 


C) SAVE! Check here if you enclose $9.75 WITH 
coupon. Then WE will pay all delivery costs. Same 
return privilege, of cour e 
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FLICKER VERTIGO 


Thank you very much for your article 
(July) on “Flicker Vertigo” by Scholer 
Bangs. A few months ago when I had 
just soloed in a Taylorcraft, I was coming 
in for a landing at Riverside Municipal 


| Airport directly into a red, hazy set- 


ting sun and having a hard time losing al- 
titude. By the time I had fought it down 
to about 15 feet off the runway, I sudden- 
ly realized my problem—I hadn’t pulled 
the throttle all the way closed. 

I closed it and was immediately im- 
mersed in a blazing cloud of red nothing- 
ness. I shut my eyes, gritted my teeth, 
and hung onto the controls. The plane 
landed itself fairly well; I opened my 
eyes, floundered again in red, lost my di- 
rections, swerved off the runway toward 


| a taxi strip, came to my senses, nearly 


ground-looped dodging a landing light, 
soothed my nerves, taxied casually down 
to the pumps and swore I would never 
land into a setting sun again, but still 
wondering what happened. 

Now, thanks to you, I know that prob- 
ably I am still alive because of my mis- 
take in not closing the throttle for my 
landing glide. I haven’t had the nerve to 
talk about this experience before, but 
now the mystery is off, and I know I 
won't get “classified” if the wrong people 


| hear about it. 


Ben TUPPER 
Arlington, Calif. 


FIRST ELECTRIC LIGHTS ON PLANES 
The many articles of historical interest 
which appear in Fiyrne have fascinated 
me to the extent of searching for former 
members of WW I Aero Squadrons. In 
connection with this I have an inquiry 


| from one of these veterans who would 


like to know if anyone has a record of 
mounting electric lights on a plane prior 
to April 1918, when he bolted a car bat- 
tery on the left wing step plate of a Jen- 
ny; fastened a car headlamp at the front 


| of each wing tip, put a switch near the 


dash, and made a landing after dark on a 
Texas Training Field. 
Was this a first? 
J. J. Smrrn 
Former Member 138th Aero Sq. 
5714 Rimpau Blv’d., 
Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


LONG NEEDED 

“Wings with Spring,” by Glenn Infield, 
in the July 1959 issue describes a device 
for which there has long been a very 
great need. One may safely assume that 
there were vast numbers of wartime 
pilots who discontinued flying because 
they were discouraged by the unpleasant 
buffeting experienced in T-craft, or other 


light airplane of a similar type. 

Mr. Infield’s description gives the im- 
pression that the changes are as dramatic 
as to alter the flight characteristics vir- 
tually to those of an almost entirely dif- 
ferent aircraft. Theoretical analysis seems 
to support this. . . . Improvement in aver- 
age lift/drag ratio should produce some 
increase in speed, or a decrease in fuel 
consumption, particularly in the case of 
modern, clean, high speed designs. 

It is reasonable to hope that Mr. Metz- 
ler’s device may soon become standard 
equipment on many new strut-braced, 
high wing monoplanes. There may even 
be a possibility that it could effect design 
by permitting use of more efficient high 
aspect ratio wings. 

Vincent H. THoMAsS 
Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 


TEN MPH PLUS 
Your readers may be interested in the 
fact that I have just completed the instal- 
lation of Lycoming 0-340-A1A engines in 
a Piper Apache, and have it approved 
by the FAA. 
The increased power has added about 





ten mph plus to the cruise speed of this 
airplane, and also greatly increased its 
single engine performance. 

LeLanp DeEJEAN 
McKenzie Aircraft Repair 
Springfield, Ore. 


COPY OF A LETTER TO FAA 

This is a selfish afterthought and it is 
fully realized that you have probably al- 
ready attempted to set some procedures 
in motion long before this. 

In England I tried to rent an airplane 
for a local pleasure flight. They told me it 
would have been okay if I only had a 
Private license (!) as the Private ground 
school contains miore regulations pertain- 
ing to International-England regulations. 
As I hold a Commercial (372092), with 
everything but jet and ATR ratings, I'd 
have to take a written test, probably a 
flight test and wait a week or two. 

I'm residing in Germany. Here I've 

(Continued on page 8) 
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HOW WELL DO YOU KNOW THE NEWEST, LATEST APACHE? 





FLY IT, COMPARE IT, EVALUATE IT, PRICE IT 






SEE FOR YOURSELF HOW PERFECTLY 





THE NEW 1959 WVoare : 
GIVES YOU ROUND-THE-CLOCK UTILITY AT PRACTICAL COST 


You may think you know the Piper Apache, but until 
you look over and fly the much improved and thor- 
oughly proven 1959 version of the world’s most popular 
executive twin*, your conception of the Apache is 
altogether out-of-date. 

You'll like what you see and feel. You'll like the new, 
improved flight characteristics, the new center-mounted 
radios, the nimble take-off, the healthy single-engine 
performance, the five-to-seven-hour range, the over 170 
mph cruising speed. You'll like the load you can carry 
and the big, roomy cabin with individual seats for five 
passengers. You'll like the super-soundproofing for new, 
quiet flight. You'll like the way the Apache feels and 
handles in all conditions and situations. 





*In 1959, as in the past six years, more Apaches 
have been sold than any other multi-engine airplane. 
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You'll like best of all the principal reason why the 
Apache should be your choice for round-the-clock util- 
ity, good weather or bad — dependability! . . . depend- 
ability that can only be ingrained into an airplane after 
years of design refinement, improvement, and volume 
production. 

The high quality of workmanship, inside and out, 
plus the complete perfection of all systems and compo- 
nents add up to reliability that means peace of mind 
both in flight and in your pocketbook. 

Take a long, hard look at the Apache; give it a thor- 
ough flight evaluation . . . you'll find this is a real 
airplane that will do a real job. Priced well below any 
other executive twin . . . $36,990. 


See, Fly the Apache at your 
Piper dealer's . . . or write 
for brochure, Dept. G-9. 


PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 








ATTRACTIVE LEASE AND FINANCE PLANS 
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DOWN... 


DESTINATION: 
Your 


FUTURE! 




















Prepare Now at 


Northrop 
Institute 


COMPLETE YOUR TRAINING 


IN JUST TWO YEARS 


The ‘‘Count Down” period of your life is 
NOW. How far you go in your chosen 
career field and the degree of success 
you attain, depends on your educational 
preparation. 


At Northrop Institute you can get a fine 
education in aeronautical or electronic 
engineering technology — and you can 
get it in only 2 years. Or, if you elect, 
you may continue for another year and 
obtain a Bachelor of Science Degree. 


Thousands of young men like yourself 
spent their “‘count down" period at 
Northrop. They are now successfully em- 
ployed — holding responsible jobs with 
some of the largest companies in the 
aircraft, electronic, missile and space 
technology industries. 


Don't delay. Get complete free informa- | 
tion. Just fill out and mail the coupon | 


below. 
Training Approved for Veterans 


ga \Morthrop 
Institute 


eof Vechnology 


r\ (Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 


1119 W. Ader Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, Inglewood 1, Calif. 
Please send me immediately the Northrop catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 

Q) Aeronautical anne Technology 

[) Electronic Engineering Technology 

‘e Aircraft Maintenance Engineering. Technology 
() Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic 






[ Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 

BIND. co icciduwdsetbed ccbedoresetin Age. 
ROGTUED «si ce pwhe esc webs biea idea ns tOeee 
GD... ccccsieceuanoncaiee Zone... State...... 


Veterans: Check here [() for Special Veteran 
_Training Information. 
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MAILBOX 


(Continued from page 6) 


tried to get a German permit for five 
weeks. I should have it in another month! 
I've filled out umpteen applications, sub- 
mitted three photos, got two Illinois Police 
clearances and now it’s held up because 
the Commercial and Flight Instructor 
certificates are not “Originals” (they are 
photo copies as you know.) and the local 
Notary Public—which is a complicated 
deal here) won't certify a reproduced 
signature. 

France is a very different story (?) 
Two years ago, knowing I'd be in Europe 
eventually, I wrote their Air Ministry as 
I had heard they issued some kind of In- 
ternational License. They sent me a letter 
in French which I think says I can rent 
aircraft in France by presenting my 
licenses and the letter. 

Isn’t there some way to issue an In- 
ternational Pilot’s license just like the 
International Driver’s license? It sure 
would make things more simple. At the 
moment I haven’t flown a kite even, in 
the last four months. Couldn’t something 
be done? 

Date S. May 
Germany. 


SKY TRAVELERS FLYING CLUB 

As has been the case with many flyers 
anxious to belong to a good active flying 
club, I joined two separate local organiza- 
tions using aviation titles thinking I was 
in the type of flying club I was looking 
for only to learn that this was not so. 

Last summer I set out to start a flying 
group consisting of plane owners, and 
non-owners who enjoyed flying, vith the 
idea that all activities would be associated 
directly with flying. The name: The Sky 
Travelers Flying Club. 

Being a member of CAP, I arranged 
an itinerary for a trip to New Orleans to 
be sponsored by CAP. However, this didn’t 
work out, so on my own I went through 
with it....We had seven planes and 
28 people on this week-end trip. On our 
first night in New Orleans, we had a ban- 
quet for the group (figured into our all- 
expense package) and, during this dinner, 
the organization got its enthusiastic start. 
As I said, the club is made up of both 
| plane owners and non-owners alike. 
Those who do not own planes ride with 
those who do and pay a portion of the ex- 
pense. In fact, as it is set up, the owner 
furnishes the plane and does the piloting 
but the other three passengers (usually 
these are four-place jobs) share the gas, 
oil and other expenses, whether they are 
“outsiders” or members of the owner’s 
family. Membership is $5—not an annual 
fee but a lifetime membership. Not being 
a money-making group, the fee monies 
are used to offset our expenses in arrang- 
ing trips. 

The first Sunday of every month we 
schedule a fly-out for dinner, leaving our 
local airport at noon and visiting various 
ports around the countryside. A week 
ago we enjoyed a very nice week end in 
the Northern Peninsula of Michigan of 
fun and fishing. Our next scheduled trip 
will be to Atlantic City and the main 


event of the year our six-day cruise to 
Colorado Springs and Denver. We are 
now in the process of choosing a main 
event for next year and such locations as 
Nova Scotia, Mexico City and Hawaii 
have been suggested for our considera- 
tion. 

It is our effort to extend the member- 
ship of our club over the entire midwest 
and, to date, we have members from as 
far west as Danville, Ill, and north to 
Chicago, South Bend, the southern part 
of Michigan and Fort Wayne 


H. E. Carn 
P.O. Box 65 
Boston, Ind. 
SURPRISE 
My husband buys your magazine 


monthly from the newsstand—until now. 
I have subscribed for 18 months for his 





Father’s Day gift. Here is a photo of him 


with our son. It will be a surprise to him 
if you print it. 
Mrs. Arte. E. Bupp 


Lakehurst, N. J. 


FLYING SERGEANTS 


I have been a constant reader of Fiyrne 
for some time, and I think it is the finest 
of its kind. From time to time I have seen 
letters in the “Mailbox” regarding the 
Flying Sergeants of WW II. . . . I would 
like to add something to the record. 

There were about 3,000 sergeants that 
carried Army MOS 722 pilot mech. who 
were never commissioned. There were a 
number of squadrons; I was in the 163rd, 
157th and the 25th. The 25th operated out 
in the South Pacific, New Guinea and the 
Philippines. We were Air Corps liaison 
and flew to save a life, when the birds 
were walking. Our instruments consisted 
of air speed indicator and needle ball 
bank. I don’t have figures to know the 
exact number but we hauled many 
wounded out of enemy-held territory. 

In the States our primary school was 
at Waco, Tex., and our advanced school 
at Lamesa. We graduated as pilots with a 
staff sergeant rating. When we received 
the M/Sgt. Rating we were like General 
MacArthur, as high as we could go. 

Our work, in addition to hauling 
wounded, included laying telephone lines, 
flying supplies to radar outfits; anything 
that other outfits wouldn’t touch. On the 
Island of Mindanao in the Philippines we 
flew as much as 14 hours a day, seven 
days a week. The mechanics pulled in- 
spection at night. 

I hope this information will help estab- 
lish a more accurate record of these fly- 
ing men of WW II. 

Ex-Tecu/Set. Jim PALMER 
White City, Kan. 
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Look at maximum quality and economy 


rohale ied alololi-We- Vleck Geli iliilelate(-1 aol ele). 





...the big-enough business twin 


at the lowest cost per pound of useful load! 


THE AERO COMMANDER 500 provides multi-seat 
capacity in 177 cubic feet of cabin space, 1,100- 
mile-range, 200-plus mph cruising speed and a 
service ceiling above 21,000 feet. And the 500 
features a useful load capacity of 2,100 Ibs.— 
290 Ibs. more than ‘Plane C''— 680 Ibs. more 
than ‘'Plane B!"' 


Yet this big, capable aircraft actually costs less 
per pound of useful load than either of its two 


nearest competitors! 


All of the world-famous AERO COMMANDER 
characteristics are inherent in the 500: Unparal- 
leled, high-wing stability; instant, easy response 
to controls; outstanding single-engine perform- 


ance and maximum short-field flexibility! 


Why settle for less than the finest when you can 
have this unequalled combination of superiority 
and economy? See your AERO COMMANDER 


distributor today! 


WRITE TODAY FOR AN ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE! | 


=="COMMANDER 


ley 


AERO. COMMANDER 


The Finest Combination of Grecter 


AERO DESIGN & ENGINEERING CO el 
BETHANY, OKLAHOMA RANGE 
Subsidiary of ROCKWELL-STANDARD Corporation STABILITY 
VERSATILITY 
ECONOMY 
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Briefings --: - 





EW YORK STATE’Ss dynamic Governor 

Nelson Rockefeller, no newcomer to 
business use of an aircraft, has at his dis- 
posal now an executive Convair 240, pur- 
chased by the Rockefeller family through 
William C. Wold Associates. The 19th 
Convair sold by the Wold firm, the Rock- 
efeller 240 was formerly the property of 
the Ford Motor Company. 


OWER INSURANCE REQUIREMENTS for pi- 

lots of the Beech Travel Air have 
been granted by Associated Aviation Un- 
derwriters due, it is reported, to the out- 
standing safety record of this airplane. 
The newly established insurance mini- 
mums have reduced the normal 100- 
to-250 hours “twin-engine flying time” 
requirement to only 25 hours and the 
normal 1,000 hours “total flying time” re- 
quirement to only 600 hours for pilots on 
this aircraft. 


R“ NAVIGATOR, a product of Trade- 
wind Corp., Box 1377, Amarillo, Tex., 
is described as a 
completely new 
concept in naviga- 
tional computers. 
On one side the 
ADF Director; on 
the other is the 
Omni-Guide. The 
six-inch diameter 
computer offers a 
pictorial presen- 
tation of any situation to show the pilot 
the position of his airplane relative to the 
ground stations, bearing or radial and 
exactly what he should do to intercept 
or track to or from. Use of full color in 
the Navigator simplifies navigation prob- 
lems. Price is $12 with plastic carrying; 
case, and instruction booklet. 





HOULD AIRLINES of the world show suf- 
ficient interest and come through 


; 


with orders to back up this interest, 
Douglas Aircraft proposes to go into the 
market in 1963 with the DC-9, a medium 
and short range jetliner. The DC-9 will 
carry 68 passengers first class or 87 tour- 
ist class at speeds comparable to the 
DC-8. Powered by four Pratt & Whitney 
JTF-10A-1 turbofan jet engines, it would 
be designed for economical ranges be- 
tween 500 and 2,500 miles. 


| pene COMPANY to take delivery of the 
Grumman turbo-prop executive Gulf- 
stream is the Sinclair Refining Co. Cer- 
tificated by FAA last May, the Gulf- 
stream prototype flew for the first time 
in August 1958. The oil company will put 
its Gulfstream into its company fleet in 
September, following “fitting out” by 
Pacific Airmotive Corp., Gulfstream dis- 
tributors on the West Coast. 


ERO PRODUCTS of St. Charles, Ill., pro- 

ducers of Omni Guide and other pi- 
lot aids has introduced a new service to 
pilots. Called Aero Radio Guide, it is 
designed to meet the need for accurate 
and up to date radio information for IFR 
and VFR flight conditions. In loose-leaf 
book form information is keyed for either 
WAC or Sectional charts. The coverage 
includes Omni, LF and ADF facilities; all 
airports having control towers or ILS 
plus general information such as Weather 
Bureau and FAA information service. 
With monthly revisions the price com- 
plete for one year is $19.95; $12 per year 
renewal. 


OMBINATION round-trip air travel and 

light plane trips to European coun- 
tryside off scheduled airline routes are 
being offered by Swiss and Central Euro- 
pean Rent-A-Plane Service, a new firm 
at 33 Lindenstrasse, Zurich, Switzerland. 
Reported to be the first rent-a-plane serv- 
ice on the Continent, the company will 








AST of 10,346 Kaydets produced at 

Boeing’s Wichita Division for military 
use, this small World War II training 
biplane, fabric-covered, noisy and some- 
what tired, was flown this summer to the 
Air Force Museum at Dayton, Ohio, to 
take its place beside other famous and 
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historic aircraft. Known to the Army as 
the PT-13D and to the Navy as the N2S5, 
the primary trainer is shown here with 
a new Boeing B-52G missile platform jet 
bomber which is in production at Wichi- 
ta and on operational duty with the Air 
Force’s Strategic Air Command. 


offer a fleet of American Cessnas and will 
have a pool of 30 pilots to fly them. It has 
also been authorized by the Swiss Fed- 
eral Office to issue ,special fly-yourself 
licenses to foreign pilots. On the latter 
basis, prices are quoted from $2 per hour 
for a Cessna two-seater, plus 24 cents for 
each mile flown and up for larger planes. 


|S fea FEW PEOPLE know Scott 
Crossfield without the North Ameri- 
can X-15 space craft somewhere in the 
background. This is a picture of a space 
pilot as an aerial commuter on his way 
to work. Crossfield flies his own Beech- 
craft Bonanza to the X-15 test center at 





Edwards AFB, some 70 miles from his 
home in Westchester, Calif. Los Angeles 
Int'l Airport is near his home and Cross- 
field uses the facilities of the Garrett 
Corp.’s AiResearch division there to keep 
his Bonanza in trim and ready for com- 
muting. 


oe DEFINITE yet, but Cessna Air- 
craft is engaged in preliminary nego- 
tiations with the government of Argen- 
tina with an eye on establishing a branch 
assembly plant “in the interest of our 
long range Latin American business.” 
Three of Cessna’s officials will visit Ar- 
gentina in the near future to study the 
feasibility of such a move. 


A FIRE-FIGHTING missile; Said to be ca- 
pable of reaching a disaster scene 
five miles distant in less than a minute 
and spraying up to a ton of extinguishing 
fluid while hovering above is being de- 
veloped by Solar Aircraft. Recoverable, 
the missile is called the Firefly. 


ener ya in Washington, D. C.’s Na- 
tional Aviation Club, having pyra- 
mided to such an extent that its facilities 
are over-taxed, has forced this popular 
dining and wining business club to close 
its rolls to new members for the time be- 
ing. Membership now stands at 1,800, an 
increase of 452 members in the past year. 
During the suspension period, prospec- 
tive members will be placed on a waiting 
list and accepted into the club as resig- 
nations occur. 


pee CUSTOM AIRCRAFT interiors, re- 
cently introduced by Cooper Indus- 
tries, Inc., 3722 W. North Ave., Chicago 
47, lll., for the light aircraft industry are 
now generally available. With a range 
of 43 colors, the line is pre-cut and 
trimmed to fit most models of light and 
executive aircraft. The company reports 
that no installer needs special training 


(Continued on page 98) 
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a FLY WEATHER-WISE—(en)- 


These weather items prepared in consultation with the United States Weather Bureau 


ETY DEVICES 


LANDING AIDS 


New landing aids are allowing pilots to make maximum 
use of airport runways, even under por r weather conditions 
For example, the flashing strobeacon lights shown in 
photo at left. Sequence-flashing lights create a swiftly mov 

ing “fireball’ which accurately guides planes to the aj 

proach end of the runway 

Remote reading instruments and new observation tech 
niques ate being used to report precise landing visibility 
measurements at major airports. They tell pilots what can 
be seen in flight rather than what is visible to an observer 
on the ground. 


Runway Visual Range (RVR)—Horizontal distance 
along runway at which pilot touching down can expect to 
see high intensity runway lights. Measurements are deter- 
mined by photo-electric Transmissometer 


Approach Light Contact Height (Al.CH )— Based on slant 
visual range of pilot. Given in terms of altitude in feet on 
the glide path at which a piicc can expect to see approach 
lights. ALCH is computed from measurements made by 
Transmissometer, Ceilometer and other instruments. (In 
use at present only at Newark Airport, N. ] 


Rotating Beam Ceilometer — Electronic weath 
er instrument used to measure vertical! visibility 
and the height of bases of clouds 





For safer landings . . . top performance at all times it 
pays to rely on Mobil aviation products. There's Mobilgas 
Aircraft, Mobiljet fuels, Mobiloil Aero, Mobil hydraulic 
oils and greases. They all meet and exceed rigid U. S. Gov 

ernment specifications. Fly weather-wise . . . Fly Mobil! 





Photograph courtesy of Sylvania Electric Products, Incorporated 


Vaii’ie Milles AKand with Mobil 
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FLYING 


IT COULD HAPPEN TO YOU 


IT WAS A beautiful Sunday, clear, rea- 
sonably smooth and an ideal day to take 
my family for a ride—especially my 70- 
year-old mother who had only flown once 
or twice before, reluctantly. 

Dodging the hazards of Sunday motor- 
ing, we arrived at the airport around 
noon and in a few minutes, the four-place, 
single-engine, high-performance darling 
of the airways was on the line. In the over 
1,000 hours of flying this type, mostly for 
the owner (a generous friend of mine and 
top-grade pilot) occasionally for myself, 
I have never failed to make a careful pre- 
flight examination and executed all pre- 
engine start and take-off check-lists. And, 
I didn’t fail now! 

The take-off and flight to destination 
one-half hour away was routine and 
pleasant in the extreme. In the course of 
making normal descent and approach, it 
developed that my mother couldn't ac- 
complish, even with our aid, the trick of 
relieving ear pressure and was suffering 
excessive discomfort. 

Inasmuch as a slow but normal read- 
justment took place after landing, we en- 
joyed our visit with friends, had dinner 
and made plans for the return. In accord- 
ance with my practice, I timed my take- 
off so that we would arrive over our home 
airport just about dark. It was a beauti- 
fully clear day and would be an equally 
clear night; I had all night-flying equip- 
ment and felt confidence in the excel- 
lently-maintained engine. 

Over the home port at 4,000 in a slow 
descent, I called the tower and started 
my pre-landing cockpit check. “Whoa! 
Wait a minute.” If I put the gear down 
now, I will have to use a lot of power to 
maintain this slow rate of descent and 
it’s a long way down. My mother’s ob- 
viously comfortable at this rate, so I will 
reserve the gear down action and check 
for the turn-onto-final. 

I went on with the rest of the check 
list. On downwind leg, I advised the 
tower that I was going out to make a long, 
gradual final approach let-down to the 
runway. Turning final with power on, I 
reached forward to put the flaps and gear 
switches in the down position, and imme- 
diately had to make the customary ad- 
justments to the trim control as the ship 
attitude changed with the increased drag. 
I have never made a better final approach 
at night, and flareout was such as you 
always do without another pilot to watch. 
As I waited for the greased-on rumble of 
the wheels that I knew was coming, it 
dawned on me that it was overdue in ar- 
riving and height above runway was un- 
usually low. Like a burst of lightning, it 
came to me. I hit the throttle just as the 
first terrible sounds of the prop and flaps 
chewing the runway rent the silence. It 
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would have been hopeless as well as dan- 
gerous to have tried to pull back up into 
the air, so I chopped everything and 
ground agonizingly along the runway, 
coming to rest just off the edge in the 
gravel and grass area. 

Miserably, I shut off fuel, opened the 
door, evacuated my passengers (my 
mother said, “Is something wrong?”) and 
did a quick walk-around to check for gas 
spill. The tower observed the short stop 
and the lights go off and emergency 
equipment was at the spot almost imme- 
diately. Damage was considerable but no- 
body was hurt, thanks to the shoulder 
belts. 

Everybody tells me kindly enough that 
it could have happened to anybody, but I 
have made that same approach a thou- 
sand times over since in my mind. I am 
convinced that failure to complete the 
check-list properly was the primary 
cause and the underlying cause was the 
improper evaluation of the comfort- fac- 
tor of my passenger as against her ulti- 
mate safety. 

G. A. Epwarps 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


CONTROL MIXUP 


A VERY CLOSE friend of mine moved 
from southern California to Odessa, Tex. 
On prior attempts to fly to Odessa to visit 
Dick, I had encountered numerous and 
varied troubles and the closest I ever got 
to Odessa was El Paso. 

A couple of week ends later I made 
Odessa, Tex., only via my car. Dick stayed 
on my back for three days to take him 
flying and I finally gave in and said okay. 

We rented a Cessna 140 like the one I 
had and off we flew. Straight and level 
flight was okay, but Dick wanted a few 
stalls. Now mind, at this time I had ap- 
proximately 1,000 hours in Cessna 140s 
and could, I thought, find every control, 
button and knob with my eyes closed. 

As I brought the ship’s nose slowly up 
for a stall, I pulled the carburetor heat to 
prevent icing, started to throttle back, 
and continued to raise the nose. Before 
the throttle was half closed, the engine 
quit. Immediately I nosed down and 
pushec the carburetor heat in. The en- 
gine caught and off we went. Two more 
additional tries for a stall brought the 
same results and so I headed the plane 
to the airport. 

On the downwind leg, I picked the 
landing spot I wanted on the runway and 
started a standard let-down procedure. 
Acting cautiously, in fear of engine fail- 
ure, when carburetor heat was applied, 
I decided to go about the procedure slow- 
ly. Just before pulling the heat control 
I glanced over and, to my embarrass- 
ment, found that my. hand was on the 






mixture contrel and this was the reason 
for the engine quitting during my stall 
attempts. Nonchalantly I slid my hand to 
the heat control, pulled it full out, throt- 
tled back and let down. To this day, Dick 
thinks it was engine trouble and from 
that day on I have learned to watch all 
controls, no matter how familiar I am 
with a ship. 

Ray E. Horno 
Downey, Calif. 


CAUGHT IN A LOOP 


ON A WARM Sunday morning I took off 
solo in one of the Manila Skyfarers’ 65-hp 
Cubs, intending to shoot some landings 
after a local over Manila. 

All was well until touch-down was 
made on Runway 24 for my first landing. 
The wind was a little stiff and the Cub 
bounced on the asphalt runway before 
settling down. Without relaxing back 
pressure on the stick, I advanced the 
throttle and took off again. 

The trouble became evident after mak- 
ing a 90-degree turn away from the run- 
way and trying to level off at 500 feet. 
The stick refused to move forward and 
the Cub continued in its climb. The stick 
could move about three inches to either 
side, but not forward or aft. 

I turned into the downwind leg and, 
after making sure the traffic pattern was 
clear, looked back. The back rest of the 
rear seat, which had a half-looped wire at 
its top, had fallen forward and caught 
the rear stick securely in the wire. 

The Cub kept climbing as I jerked the 
stick back and forth, hoping to disengage 
the back rest, but to no avail. I thought 
that I could either climb: to about 2,000 
feet and try to unfasten the rear stick 
with one hand, or reduce power and 
come in with a nose-up attitude. But the 
wind was growing stronger and at 1,000 
feet the turbulence made the Cub too 
unsteady to risk losing control, so I de- 
cided to take her in immediately. 

I reduced power to 1,500 rpm and 
turned slowly into my base leg and 
trimmed the nose down. The Cub began 
to slowly yield altitude with its nose 
about ten degrees above the horizon. The 
altimeter still indicated between 800 and 
750 feet when I came into my final. The 
tower gave me the green light, probably 
wondering what I was doing on the final 
with the plane in a climbing attitude, and 
I chopped the power. There was more 
than 6,000 feet of runway ahead of me. 
I dropped the right wing and applied op- 
posite rudder, holding her in a slip while 
sweating out a glide of 45 miles per hour, 
until about 15 feet, and levelled off. The 
nose rose again, but only for a moment, 
and then the Cub floated down in a nose- 
high position. The tailwheel touched 
first, slowly, and then the main gear came 
down. 

At the hangar, I learned that a non- 
member pilot, who had used the Cub 
ahead of me, removed a piece of wire 
which secured the back rest to the auxil- 
iary tank when loading sacks of rice be- 
hind the seat. I had not bothered to make 

(Continued on page 93) 
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New Cessna 310C climbs faster on one engine than any other light twin 


Now in 1959, the new High-Efficiency 
310C once again proves its superi- 
ority over any other light twin in a 
crucial test of power and safety. It 
climbs on one engine at 440 feet per 
minute—with five passengers! 
Because of its High-Efficiency de- 
sign, this fast new business twin 
packs more power than any other. 
Two High-Efficiency fuel-injection 
Continental engines deliver a total 
of 520 h.p. ... boost speeds up to 242 
m.p.h....lift service ceiling to an 


above-the-weather 21,300 feet.. 
and broaden range to 1,110 nonstop 
miles. Fuel-injection elimi- 
nates the carburetor and possibility 
of carburetor ice...mdaximizes 
power and smooths engine perform- 
ance. 

High-Efficiency appears promi- 
nently in the newly designed interior, 
too. You get five choices of seating 
arrangements ...in a cabin so spa- 
cious you can relax in a fully reclin- 
ing lounge! And within the luxurious 


system 


cabin, you can work, talk, or nap in 
club-room quiet. A remarkable new 
muffling system in new, longer en- 
gine nacelles mutes engins 
to a low hum. 

Be sure to try all the High-Effi- 
ciency features of the new Cessna 
310C. Price: $59,950 f.a.f. Wichita. 
Call your Cessna dealer now (Yel- 
low Pages of phone book). Look at 
all seven great Cessna models. Also 
ask your Cessna dealer about lease 
plans. Or write: Cessna Aircraft 
Company, Dept. F-11, Wichita, Kan. 


ounds 


Quick way to identify High-Efficiency design: flat engine nacelles and big tip tanks for extra speed, lift, and safety 





















TRIED AND PROVEN 


The TR-102A is tried and proven. it is type ac- 
cepted by the FCC. More than 2,000 are giving 

mpletely reliable service in every type of air 
raft all over the world 


LOW COST 


Every pilot can afford the TR-102A VHF Commu- 
nications System at the low price of $229 
Budget terms are available as a convenience to 
pilots who prefer to purchase on low monthly 
terms. As little as $45 down delivers with up to 
18 months to pay 


A PRECISION INSTRUMENT... 23 channel VHF 
transmitter ...long range VHF rece.ver tunes 
102 to 128 MC ... compact and light weight... . 
performs satisfactorily in planes without shield- 
ed ignition... generator not necessary... op- 
erates in fabric planes. COMES COMPLETE with 
power supply, VHF whip antenna, 2 crystals 
(122.5 Tower & 121.5 Emergency). Additional 
crystals factory installed and adjusted, $10 each. 





ea telephone...” 


DON’T FLY WITHOUT RADIO 


Increase your flying safety. With the TR-102A 
you can radio 60 to 100 miles ahead for the 
weather at your destination. With VHF an 
EMERGENCY call brings immediate help. 


VHF Radio is rapidly becoming mandatory at 
airports all over the country. Don't be ground- 
ed for lack of VHF communications. Make use 
of all radio facilities set up by the govern- 
ment for the private pilot. 


TR-102A INCREASES 
FLYING PLEASURE 
Talk plane-to-plane with other pilots on the 
private pilots very own frequency. 






$229 
Budget Terms 


TR-102 A 





| NOVA-TECH OMNI ATTACHMENT FOR 


PINPOINT NAVIGATION SOON AVAILABLE. | 





HEAR AIRCRAFT 


Hear planes in flight, Control Towers, Weather 
Broadcasts. Has Standard Broadcast Band also 
Enjoyment for the entire family. Brings in pilots’ 
messages emergency broadcasts, Tower and 
Ground Control. Follow giant airliners as they 
criss-cross the skies. Learn important VHF pro- 
cedure! Has built-in antennas, heavy duty speaker 
headset jacks, plugs into any wal! socket 


200 mile reception. A must for keeping informed 
on weather and local traffic. Flying businessmen 
check on arrivals and departures. Pilot's family 
can hear him check in on schedule. Tunes 108 to 
130 MC 

AIR-O-EAR is used by American Airlines, KLM 

Trarsoceanic Airlines, Northwest Airlines, Stand 

ard Oi! Co., Flying Tigers, Etc 
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2 BAND 3 BAND 
VHE + AM VHF + AM.+ LF 
200.400 ) 
Model 711 Model 711 WN 


$7995 $9995 





Model 711 WN 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


OR FACTORY DIRECT! 


Sa TON OEE 
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r) IRON-CLAD MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
| if you are not completely delighted with your TR-102A or your AIR-O-EAR VHF receiver if you are 1 
not entirely satisfied for any reason, return it to the factory within 10 days and we wil! immediately 1 


airmail a complete refund 


1 NOVA-TECH, INC., 


I i217, [) Ground Gontro!l 121.9, 
, C) Tower 122.7, 7 UNICOM 122.8, 
[] 12 Volt Operation, | 6 Volt. 


, C | enclose full payment $. 


§ NAME____ sdicdiipilp bine 


Install the following crystals at $10 each: 


| ADDRESS____ ik aa oN 


1721 Sepulveda Bivd., 
I PLEASE SHIP THE FOLLOWING ITEMS WITH 10 DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE: 


! C] TR-102 A VHF Communications system at.... 
C) FAA Radio 122.1. () Tower 122.6, ( Ground Control 
[] FAA Radio 122.3, 

(— UNICOM 123.0, 


, © Send C.0.0. 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
(Sept. Flying, 
_.$229 — 

$ [) MODEL 711 WN 


VHF Home Receiver 
MR cvcidaxectnevees $99.95 


a MODEL 711 
VHF Home Receiver 
$79. 


(C Budget Terms. | enclose $45. 
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HAVE YOU READ? 


| By JAMES F. SUNDERMAN 


BACK OF SUNSET, by Jon Cleary (Mor- 
| row, $3.95). 


Unfortunately, two great wars and Ko- 
rea have identified the airplane as a 
weapon of destruction. Yet few products 
of man’s creativeness contribute more to 
worldwide humanitarianism. This superb 

| novel is about one 
of those ways— 
the Royal Flying 
Doctor Service in 
the Australian 
Outback. 

John Flynn, at 
| Presbyterian Aus- 

tralian Inland 

Mission conceived 

the Service in 
| 1912. “The only 
alternatives are an 
airplane or the 
grave,” he said. 
This, at a time when the world still 
looked at the sky with wonder, is no less 
| than incredible. But throughout the 
lonely reaches of the back country com- 
munications were difficult, trails rough 
and outposts might as well have been on 
the moon. 

The first “government sponsored” Fly- 
ing Doctor Service was organized in 1928. 
Today there are 12 such bases serving 
two-thirds of the continent. Doctors fly 
400,000 miles a year, bringing life where 
before there was only the stark face of 
death for the sick. The service still op- 
erates mostly old line obsolescent light 
aircraft. 

The locale of Back of Sunset is the 
| base at Winnemincka consisting of one 
ill-equipped hospital, three nurses, one 
doctor, a bush pilot and an old Avro An- 
son. The base radio receiver-transmitter 
covers an effective range of 400 miles en- 
compassing a quarter of a miilion square 
miles—an area equal to France or Texas. 
This network comprises 70 sets—one at 
each cattle or sheep station, mission, pros- 
pector or drover site. Six times daily the 
doctor goes on conference call, diagnos- 
ing private ailments and prescribing med- 
icine by bottle number from a “medicine 
chest” at each station. Periodic round- 
robin air visits are made and serious cases 
require special visits. These may come at 
day or night, in good or bad weather. Air- 
| fields in the back country are improvised. 

In this intriguing, wild setting, Cleary 
writes a memorable, compelling story of 
a city doctor who chooses this career over 
| a lucrative practice in Sydney. 


iui pape tbinnden al 





| MAN IN SPACE: THE UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE PROGRAM FOR DEVELOPING THE 
SPACECRAFT CREW, edited by Lt. Col. 
Kenneth F. Gantz, USAF (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, $4). 


In this book outstanding Air Force 
civilian scientists and military authorities 
discuss the research and progress being 
accomplished in adapting man to work 

(Continued on page 17) 
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RPM AVIATION OIL COMPOUNDED 
MEETS LYCOMING SPECS 


The release of Lycoming Service Bulletin 197E is big news. For now just 
about every engine manufacturer — Continental and Franklin included — 
agrees that RPM Aviation Oil Compounded meets their requirements. 


The first successful compounded lubricating oil for aircraft was introduced 
by Standard in 1952. Since then, pilots have reported that it significantly 
decreases engine wear and deposits—provides a safety factor of more trouble- 
free hours between major overhauls. 


Here is what the Lycoming Division, one of the world’s largest producers of 
light airplane engines, has to say: 


“In previous editions of this bulletin . . . the use of detergent or additive type 
lubricating oils was not recommended in Lycoming aircraft engines. The 
widespread availability of such oils, however, and the reported superiority 
of several that are now on the market, command their recognition as suitable 
aircraft lubricants.” 

















Hudgin Air Service, Tucson, Arizona reports on RPM Aviation Oil “On inspection; pistons showed only light lacquer or varnish. Rings 
Compounded: “This 150-horsepower Lycoming gave top performance were completely free and clean. All oil screens were clear, too, and free 
for 1134 hours between overhauls. I feel it could have gone several of deposits. Every time we service our engines, we're sold all over 
hundred additional hours.” again on RPM Compounded.” 


You'll find RPM Aviation Oil Compounded at 337 Chevron Airport 
Dealers —the largest airport service organization in the West. 


We take better care of your plane with S. O. products 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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NEW FROM COLLINS 


AIRLINE QUALITY AUTOMATIC FLIGHT CONTROL 
FOR LIGHT AND MEDIUM TWINS 


Advanced performance automatic 
flight control and instrumentation, never 
before available in lightweight systems 
for twin engine aircraft, are now offered 
in Collins new AP-102 Automatic Pilot 
and FD-107 Integrated Flight System. 

The AP-102/FD-107 are combined 
to provide complete, transient free auto- 
matic control and monitoring of all 
modes of automatic flight. Flight di- 
rector steering, integrated “flight pic- 
ture” navigation and primary attitude 
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instrumentation are also provided for 
manual control of aircraft in a combi- 
nation system weighing 89.6 pounds. 

The AP-102 enables automatic con- 
trol of all standard flight maneuvers; 
acquisition and holding of selected head- 
ings; glideslope and localizer course 
following during final approach with 
automatic crosswind correction; auto- 
matic trim and control of pitch attitude, 
and automatic level off and hold of 
selected altitudes. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT AUTOMATIC PILOT AND 
FLIGHT DIRECTOR 
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Replacing at least four single purpose 
instruments on conventional instrument 
panels, the two integrated instruments 
of the FD-107 provide primary atti- 
tude and navigational situation infor- 
mation during either automatic or man- 
ual flight. A steering pointer monitors 
the automatic pilot during automatic 
flight and presents computed flight di- 
rector steering during manual flight. 
The FD-107 utilized without the Auto- 
matic Pilot, weighs only 22.5 pounds. 








Have You Read? 


(Continued from page 14) 
and survive in the hostile environment 
of space. 

Topics cover aerospace medicine his- 
tory; the medical, physical and psycho- 
logical problems of spaceflight; biody- 
namics; weightlessness; escape and sur- 
vival in space; time dilation; the X-15 and 
Mercury projects; cosmic radiation; space 
cabin environment; crew confinement, de- 
tachment, sensory deprivation and fa- 
tigue; exploration and colonization of our 
solar system; military implications of 
spaceflight and other areas in human fac- 
tors research. AF Chief of Staff, General 
Thomas D. White, writes the foreword. 

Few realize the magnitude of preparing 
man for outer flight, not to mention the 
complexity of the “vehicle’—a subject 
in itself not treated in this volume. 

That we are farther along than most 
believe is implied in General Boushey’s 
prediction: “In 20 years ... both the 
moon and Mars will have permanent out- 
posts.” The frontiers of conquest will ex- 
tend much farther. 





THERE SHALL BE WINGS: A HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE, by Leslie Roberts 
Clarke, Irwin, Toronto, Canada, $5). 


Roberts mixes dramatic detail with his- 
torical record and produces a popular, 
readable story of Canadian airmen in two 
great wars, the intervals of peace, and the 
present—a story too little known outside 
the Dominion itself. 

The book appears on the 50th Anniver- 
sary of powered 


flight in Canada THERE 


which took place 
on February 23, Beists\Saeeio 
1909. Five and 
one-half years WINGS 
later Canadian 
airmen joined 
their RAF com- 
panions in con- 
flict over France 
and by 1918 made 
up over 50 per 
cent of the British 
Combat Flying 
Forces. Famous Canadian aces include 
Billy Bishop, Billy Barker, “Black Mike” 
McEwen, and Raymond Collishaw. Again 








in WWII, the RCAF joined RAF ranks | 


to turn back the Luftwaffe in the Battle 
of Britain contributing heavily to air 
victory in Europe. 


Lesser known exploits of the RCAF | 


took place during peacetime and Roberts 
treats these in detail. The pattern closely 
parallels the twenties and thirties in U.S. 
aviation. Canadian airmen exploited the 
lean years barnstorming, pioneering arc- 
tic flight operations and navigation, and 
developing cold weather engineering. 

A major peacetime accomplishment is 
the story of aerial mapping of Canada’s 
four million square miles of territory. 
This incredible job was mainly a post 
WWII operation. Photo-recon was re- 
checked by SHORAN radar survey and 
completed in 1953. The result revealed 
less than a 25-foot error in 100 miles. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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in Beautiful Luggage Case 


1 Complete Oxygen Breathing Equipment for Four. 

2 Adjustable Altitude Control increases duration. 

Can be used with spare oxygen cylinder for replacement 
in flight. 

Everything — cylinder, regulator, masks and hose in a 
4 handsomely appointed leather case. 

5S Charging Coupling and K.S. Masks included. 


6 Provides the ultimate in efficiency and quality for those 
who want the best. 

















The Scot?” 
EXECUTIVE 


Lowest Price consistent with 
Quality. 
Most compact and light-weight. 





Serves two persons to 20,000 feet. 


- wWhnD = 


Duration time 5 hours—1 person. 
(2™ hrs. each for two.) 


*ECAA. Weight and Balance Data 
is not required. 


Whichever you choose... Remember... 
Scott Builds the Best 


When you choose an oxygen system for your aircraft, do it carefully. You 
will find that Scott builds the most complete line of business, executive 
airline and military oxygen equipment. You will find Scott sales, service and 
recharging facilities are the world’s most widely known and respected. You 
always get the best value for your money when you buy Scott Breathing 
Equipment. Write for complete information. 
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Sige SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 
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(2 7th St New York 19. N Y 


n-Ventura Bldg... 13273 Ventura Bivd., Studio City, Calif 








the abc's of 


timely’ new edition—pilot's guide 
to VOR and the Victor airways 


[] FLYING THE OMNIRANGE. Shows you how 
simple cross-country can be. With typical omni 
flight, latest word on VOR equipment, sample 
questions, DME, VORTAC, and the Victor air- 
Only $4.00 


ways 


Other up-to-date Zweng Manuals for 
all FAA ground and flight ratings: 


] PRIVATE & COMMERCIAL PILOT RATINGS. 
Both ratings in one timely book. With new 
cross-country written examinations, maps. $4.00 

] INSTRUMENT RATING. Up-to-date text, il- 
lustrated, and new cross-country exams. $5.00 

] AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. Used 


by the airlines in their own pilot-training 
courses. Revised 9th edition. $5.50 


[] AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS’ RAT- 
INGS. Both ratings in one book. With new 
inspection authorization plan. 19th ed. $5.00 
[] FLIGHT ENGINEERS MANUAL. If you have 
an A. & E. rating this book will prepare you 
now for the Engineer rating. $5.00 

] RULES OF THE AIR. Revised 3rd edition. 
With Civil Air Regulations for pilots. $2.00 


[] MANUAL OF THE E-6B COMPUTER. Over 
400 problems solved and explained. $3.00 


[] SAFETY AFTER SOLO. How to fly 10,000 
hours, with pleasure. John Hoyt. $4.75 


[] HELICOPTER PILOT RATINGS. New edition 
with revised text and new cross-country writ- 
ten examinations. Only guide available. $5.00 
[] THE AMERICAN FLIGHT NAVIGATOR. Shows 
you step-by-step how to earn the rating. All 
work charts, references included. $6.50 
@eeeeeeeceeooeoeoeoeoeoeoeeoeeeee ee 
Check the manuals you wont, fill in the blanks 
below, then clip this ad and send it to: 


PAN ® AMERICAN 
NAVIGATION SERVICE 
12021 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


[] Send me free copy of your new 1959 catalog. 
[] Payment enclosed [} Send C.O.D. 


(In Calif. add 4% sales tax) 


Name 








Address ___ 








City & State 
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FLYING CALENDAR 


Aug. 30—Lincoln Year Air Show, Hunt- 
ingburg JayCees 5th annual, affiliated 
with Indiana Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 
Fly-in Tour and breakfast at Lincoln 
Park and Santa Claus Land with tre- 
mendous Air Show in afternoon at 
Huntingburg (Ind.) Airport. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2—Annua! Army Navy !n- 
strumentation Program (ANIP) sympo- 
sium and industry briefing at Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


Sept. 3-6—Air Force Ass'n convention 
and Panorama, Miami Beach, Fla. 


Sept. 5-7—Ninth Annual Kentucky Jay- 
cee Air Tour. Free aviation gas. Many 
of events are sponsored. Write: Ken- 
tucky Jaycee Air Tour, 670 South Third, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sept. 6—Annual Fly-in Breakfast of the 
Redding Optimist Club at Benton Air- 
port, Redding, Calif. Ham, bacon, 
eggs: $1.25. 


Sept. 6—Second Annual Air Show spon- 
sored by Louisville Jr. Ch. of Com- 
merce, Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky. 
Huge air show and fly-in. All types 
static displays and flying demonstra- 
tions. Write: John E. Stout, 1010 Re- 
public Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Sept. 6—Sixth Annual Fly-in Breakfast 
on the Salt Lake City (Utah) Munici- 
pal Airport Lawn. 


Sept. 7-13—Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors, annual flying display and 
exhibition, Farnborough, England. 


Sept. 8-11—Second Annual Flying Phy- 
sicians Clinical Sessions at Western 
Hills Lodge, Sequoyah State Park, Wa- 
goner, Okla. Contact: Nat'l Hq., P. O. 
Box 3275, Tulsa, Okla. 


Sept. 12, 13—Fourth Annual Fiy-in, Big 
Bear Lake, Calif., sponsored by Big 
Bear Airport Ass'n. Featuring mountain 
luau dinner-dance, a fish derby, hole- 
in-one golf contest, scenic chairlift 
rides, horseback riding, golfing and 
fishing. Write: Dan Aberle, Box 4/1, 
Big Bear Lake, Calif. 


Sept. 12, 13—New York State Flying 


Farmers meeting at Massena, N. Y. 


Sept. 13—Air meet, open to all women 
pilots, sponsored by Chicago Area 
Chapters of Ninety-Nines, Inc., at Du- 
Page Cty. Airport, West Chicago, Ill. 
Contact: Bee Seimon, Box 275, Wayne, 
Ill. Phone: St. Charles 4977. 


Sept. 17-20—Second annual “Ruby Ren- 
dezvous" and mountain jamboree at 
Franklin, N. C., sponsored by Fla. Air 
Pilots Assoc. Motel, meals, Mine Fees, 
Parties, $27 each, regular accommo- 
dations, limited to 150 persons. Con- 
tact: Vernon H. Burt, 2471 North West 
21st Terr., Miami 42, Fla. 


Sept. 18-20—Fall Sectional meeting of 
North Central Section, The Ninety- 
Nines, Inc., Continental Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Hostesses: Indiana 
Chapter. 


Sept. 19—First air Fair sponsored by the 
Greater Asbury Park JayCees at the 
Monmouth County Aijrport, Wall 
Township, N. J. Contact: John D. 
Pierce, Co-Ch., Air Fair, Box 166, As- 
bury Park, N. J. 


Sept. 19-20—Windsor International Air 
Show at Windsor (Ontario, Canada) 
Airport, honoring Canada's 50th an- 
niversary of flight. K. W. Courtenay, 
Ch., 662 Pelissier St.. Windsor, On- 
tario, Canada. 


Sept. 19, 20—Celebration of Golden 
Anniversary of Air Racing with 1959 
National Championship Air Races. At 
least 15 “midget racers” are expected. 
Also Cole Bros. Air Show, plus static 
and flying exhibits. Write: Jim Miller, 
National Championship Air Races, 
Inc., Baer Field, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


Sept. 20-22—Annua! Air Show at Melfa 
Virginia) Airport, sponsored by The 
A/N Flying Club. 


Sept. 23, 24—The 1959 Airwork Sym- 
posium at Millville, N. J., conducted 
by The Airwork Corp. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 2—I3th annual meeting 
of the Southeastern Airport Managers’ 
Association at the Washington Duke 
Hotel, Durham, N. C. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 3—Twenty-third annual 
Convention of the Internationa! North- 
west Aviation Council at Multanomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


Oct. 3, 4—Fourth Michigan SMALL 
RACE from Bay City, Mich., to Benton 
Harbor, Mich., sponsored by the Mich- 
igan Ch. of Ninety-Nines, Inc. Write 
Elsie E. Ferich, 3106 Yale St., Flint 3, 
Mich., for details. 


Oct. 3, 4—West Coast Aircraft Show 
at San Luis Obispo, Calif., to promote 
and encourage flying. Admission free. 


There will also be a barbecue and 
square dance on Saturday night, 
Oct. 3. 


Oct. 6-8—Nationa! Airports Conference 
at the Univ. of Okla., Norman, Okla., 
co-sponsored by the Am. Assoc. of Air- 
port Executives, and the U. of Okla., 
with active cooperation of the FAA. 


Oct. 6-8—i2th NBAA Meet, Hotel 


Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Oct. 12-13—Annual meeting of National 
Assoc. of State Aviation Officials at 
Mark Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Oct. 12-16—I5th General Convention 
of International Air Transport Ass'n, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Oct. 17-19—Florida Aero Club Week- 
end flight to Nassau, B. W. |. Stay at 
British Colonial Hotel. $49.50 for com- 
plete package. Contact: Harry B. Col- 
lins, Air Cruise Dir.. 375 N. E. 154th 
St., N. Miami Beach 62, Fla. 


Calendar items must be received 
at Fryrnc’s editorial offices, 1 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., three 
months prior to the event. 
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FLY THE EFFORTLESS WAY 
with the -Ze1~eZace by TACTAIR 


LOW COST AUTOMATIC FLIGHT SYSTEM 


straight and level while you're busy at other duties are elim- 





Here’s what you want to make flying in your Cessna the 


last word in travel ease and restful transportation — the 
remarkable new Levelair by Tactair, a superior, low-cost 
automatic flight system developed for Cessna by Tactair, 
leading builder of automatic pilots for business aircraft. 
You'll be amazed at what the Levelair will do for you. 


inated. Whether you’re a brand new private pilot, experi- 
enced VFR or IFR pilot, you'll welcome the assist the 
Levelair gives you. Takes all the work out of flying, leaves 
all the fun for you. 

The Levelair is approved for the Cessna 175, 180, 182 


and Skylane. If you’re ordering one of these fine Cessna 
airplanes be sure to specify Levelair as factory-installed 
equipment. Or your Cessna dealer can easily and quickly 
install the Levelair in your present Cessna. 


You stay on course unerringly, you have all the time you 
need to look for traffic, check your maps, work your radio. 
In rough air, Levelair does all the work, smooths out your 
ride. If you fly instruments, all the problems of keeping 


T-1 LEVELAIR. Holds your Cessna unerringly straight and level. Smooths 
out rough air, keeps you level while your attention is diverted to map reading, 
radio work or other flight duties. Completely non-electric. Operates controls 
smoothly, with trouble-free pneumatic bellows. Factory installed price — 





Two $ 795 on Cessna Skylane 

a , é. ° $1165* other models 
MODELS T-2 LEVELAIR. Incorporates famous Tactoir Course Selector and Heading 
Lock. Just set any heading you wish on the Tactair Directional Gyro. The T-2 
OFFERED will fly it to the exact degree. Your Levelair will automatically turn to any new 


heading you desire as if by magic! And there's no confusing zero heading. 
Mokes flying a VOR, ADF or ILS course so easy. Only Tact- 
air offers this exciusive feature. Factory installed price — 
$1095 on Cessna Skylane 
$1610** other models 


*includes artificial horizon and complete vacuum system — these, plus a directional 
gyro,are olready standard equipment in the Skylane 





**Includes artificial horizon, directional gyro and complete vacuum system - 


Sesion mck! -_ ‘3 all of which are standard equipment in the Skylane 
rodio 


See your Cessna dealer now for a Levelair demonstration. 


rant As 
‘ps Impor 's 
In re30 oy tt! &TAC TAI R* BRIDGEPORT. PENNSYLVANIA 
ier? at watered es (SUBURBAN PHILADELPHIA) 
Bu DIV. OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS Co. 


FOR 18 YEARS 1 SPECIALISTS IN PRECISION AIRCRAFT PNEUMATIC AND HYDRAULIC CONTROLS 
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AT NATIONAL AIRPORT— WASHINGTON, D. C., the staif of 
Paul Butler (inset left) provides fast, efficient and depend- 
able Butler-Shell Service on a 24-hour, 365-day schedule. 


Butler Service-for 


Paul Butler, President of Butler Aviation, has an 
outstanding success record as a Shell Dealer. 
His operation now takes in 6 important Ameri- 
can airports. This is due to an unbeatable “suc- 
cess” combination—highest quality products 
and equipment, plus those service extras that 
make and keep friends in the aviation business. 


With one of the largest fixed-base operations 
in the U.S., Paul Butler tells why he tied up with 
Shell: “An important part of our success must 
be given to Shell. Back in “46 at Midway, we 
chose Shell because it seemed to be a progres- 
sive organization that was going places fast in 
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the aviation business. Today . . . with 5 more 
base operations, we know we picked the right 
supplier.” 

The Butler clientele reads like a Wso’s Wuo 
in aviation . . . with special emphasis on cor- 
porate aircraft. All of his customers quickly 
learn that the same fast, efficient, on-schedule 
Butler Service is the motto at all 6 bases. They 
can handle anything that flies . . . from pistons 
to jets! 

Mr. Butler's plans for the future include ex- 
panding the operation from coast to coast, offer- 


ing the same personalized service to everyone. 
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ASS . 
AT GREATER ROCKFORD AIRPORT — ILLINOIS, as throughout the AT LA GUARDIA AIRPORT—NEW YORK, Butler sells, installs and 
Butler organization, the complete line of AeroShell fuels, fluids, services any type of electronic equipment . . . a one-stop electronics 
greases and lubricants—including new AeroShell® Oi! W-—is center (CAA-Approved, Class I, II, III). Shell products too, of 
stocked course! 
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AT MEIGS FIELD —CHICAGO, busiest single strip field in the world, AT MIDWAY AIRPORT—CHICAGO, brand-new station wagon 
Butler maintains a busy refueling- operation, using Shell aviation shuttle passengers and baggage to waiting ground transportatior 


produc ts. 


everyone! 


Some of the extra services available throughout the 

Butler organization include: 

e making available comprehensive weather reports. 

¢ operating some of the best equipped electrical, 
radio and sheet metal shops in the fixed-base 
business today. 





e handling passengers and baggage in new station 
wagons; arranging hotel accommodations, theatre 
tickets, taxi or limousine service, and food. 


AT GENERAL MITCHELL FIELD —MILWAUKEE, WISC., newest 
base in the expanding Butler chain. 


e providing major maintenance and modifications. 


It pays to be a Shell Aviation Dealer 


—and your nearest Shell Office will tell you why. 
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MAKE ’EM THINK! 





GILL ROBB WILSON 
Publisher 


out by the dark brush of night, the old man who 

had been scanning the horizon ever since the sun 
had crossed the yardarm, gave over his vigil and went 
below decks. The little community of souls which he was 
attempting to lead into a bright future, sensed the sup- 
pressed exaltation in his step and trailed along with him 
to the wardroom. 

There he turned where he had turned so many times 
of yore and faced them. Always hitherto his report had 
been—“Nothing.” Day after day the word had dropped 
into their minds with a dull thud of fatalism. What does 
one have if one has no future? 

There had been a surge of optimism when, after weeks 
of deluge, the rains had stopped. But time had gone by 
and the sun rose and set interminably on the dreary waste 
of waters. There was no point in raising sail for there 
was no course to make good. There was no sense in try- 
ing to navigate for there was no destination to reach. 
There was no logic in planning for, without a future, one’s 
plans are meaningless. 

Now the old man waited for the people to press close 
around him. He wanted them to feel the full impact of 
this moment. It was a triumph of faith and vision; and 
civilization would need copious amounts of those qualities 
down the centuries ahead. 

At last he spoke, “The raven did not come back to the 
Ark tonight! Somewhere out yonder he found a landing 
place! This is the key to all of our problems!” 

Whether or not I have quoted Noah exactly or truly 
portrayed the announcement on the rudderless Ark of 
antiquity is immaterial. The point of unquestionable va- 
lidity is the significance of vision in the evolution of civili- 
zation. How the centuries are dotted with the figures of 
the gallant ones stepping into new and brighter fvtures— 
men in motion toward better tomorrows—Noah at Ararat 
—Moses at Sinai—Socrates in the Acropolis—Columbus 
at San Salvador—Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock—Cavaliers 
at Jamestown—individuals and companies whose mem- 
ories are timeless because their minds were restless with 
dreams and hopes and plans in endless profusion. From 
the minds of such came the great freedoms, the guiding 
laws, the imperishable ideals. When human destiny is 
reduced to its irreducible equations, it always involves the 
seeking of new landing places—destinations of the spirit, 
although they take many varied forms in reality or in 
allegory. 

It has been my lot over the years to tool around the 
skies above the myriad towns and hamlets of our country. 
No one ever had a happier lot or saw more that was satis- 
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\W HEN the last of the afterglow had been painted 





fying to his soul. But of late, as we reach out in mind 
toward landing places as revolutionary in contrast to our 
present as was the post diluvial future to Noah, I sense 
a certain lack in the scene below me. The number of 
communities which seem to have so much, yet have no 
hand reached out toward tomorrow—no landing places to 
greet the dynamics of the air age—is appalling! 

I do not refer to airports—developments initially be- 
yond the financial resources of towns and hamlets—but to 
simple flight strips whose total facilities are a windsock 
and a telephone booth! 

A flight strip is to an airport as an acorn is to an oak. 
Anyone can have an acorn who will take the trouble to 
acquire it. Just a little spark of vision in a town meeting; 
just a farsighted individual in some civic club; just a bit 
of motherly logic in the mind of some housewife who 
would like to have her boy grow up and find a career in 
his own home town—that’s all it takes to originate move- 
ment for a flight strip in a community. 

Once upon a time it might have required a little public 
courage to sponsor a flight strip. Not any more. The re- 
lentless expansion of business flying along with the rate 
of growth in population and the decentralization of indus- 
try has taken every vestige of financial gamble out of the 
flight strip. Practically any town could charge the cost of 
its flight strip off to advertising and still be ahead of the 
hounds! ; 

Certainly the entire family of interests which comprises 
general aviation would lend assistance to the broadening 
of the local landing place pattern. Every time a local flight 
strip is created, value is added to every aircraft in busi- 
ness or commercial flying. Every time a new flight strip is 
advertised an aircraft salesman has an expanded market. 

Local landing places will not enjoy the sponsorship of 
powerful pressure groups. Financing of them attracts no 
great banking interests. Building them thrills no great 
road-building contractors. Politics cannot harvest votes 
or jobs from flight strips. One is not so naive as to sug- 
gest that a national network of flight strips might be spon- 
sored by government after the manner of highway con- 
struction. 

But this does not leave the flight strip cause—the land- 
ing place philosophy—completely hopeless. There are 
always the Noahs with their ingenious ravens! Most 
worthwhile things in this world get done because some- 
body does ’em. And that’s the way we could bring the air 
age to myriads of communities which simply haven't 
thought of a landing place in its significance to their 
future. Make ’em think! 


















Setting a new standard in relaxing travel... 


AMERICAN’S NEW JET-AGE FLEET 
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American’s 707 Jet Flagships—serving New York, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, San Francisco, Dallas 


Fly American—first with jets across the U. S. A. relax in air-conditioned, radar-guided comfort. Seats 

The 707 is the world’s most thoroughly proven jet- are wider, deeper, softer. 

liner! So comfortable, so spacious, so silent, it’s like And when you get there, you'll find your bags wait- 

traveling in your own living room. ing for you. American’s ingenious Baggage Expe- 
Enjoy American’s magnificent meals aloft as you diter System has your bags ready without delay. 











Jet-powered Electra Flagships—serving New York, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Tulsa, Philadelphia, Washington, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Boston, Chicago 


Get there fast aboard American’s new Electra Flag- conditioned, even on the ground. Radar seeks the 

ships—largest and swiftest of the jet-props! De- most comfortable flying weather; you fly in relaxing 

signed for speedy, shorter-distance traveling. comfort. Baggage Expediter System has your bags 
Magnificently appointed interior—completely air- ready and waiting for you when you land. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES—THE JET AIRLINE oz 
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What a flight examiner thinks when he checks a pilot for a twin-engine rating. 


CHECK RIDE FOR A 


horsepower, and longer range can lead a pilot 

to over-confidence when he first flies a light twin, 
for though he may be experienced with light, single- 
engine aircraft, he usually is facing a more complex cock- 
pit for the first time, points out Bill McNeely, FAA pilot 
examiner at Lost Nation Airport, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A thorough understanding of emergency procedures 
peculiar to multi-engine operation and ability to apply 
such procedures without fumbling around the cockpit are 
essential to maximum safety in a light twin. Stick-and- 
rudderwise, light twins are easy to fly and therefore the 
transition is primarily in the pilot’s mind. 

To illustrate this point, McNeely, whose years of mullti- 
engine experience go back to WW II when he flew as 
a Navy transport pilot, compares some basic points be- 
tween single-engine and twin-engine operations: 


DVANTAGE OF AN additional engine, greater 


TWIN-ENGINE 


Learn single-engine opera- 
tion. 

Climb-out at a speed that 
will continue to allow con- 
trol of the airplane if one 
engine fails. 


SINGLE-ENGINE 
1, Emergency landing. 


2. Climb-out under stall- 
ing speed so as to reach 
the airport boundary 
with maximum altitude. 


Power approach is used, 
setting up an approach 
angle which will allow 
reaching the airport with 
one engine operating. 


Loading or weights and 
balance can be more com- 
plex as pilot has choice of 
filling extra seats, or aux- 
iliary fuel tanks, or replac- 
ing seats with cargo. 


3. Approach is planned so 
that a power-off glide is 
made to the airport. 


4. Loading—problems are 
simpler with fixed num- 
ber of seats, standard 
fuel quantity, and small 
baggage allowance. 


With such a view of this matter, McNeely then starts 
his examination of the applicant pilot to determine the 
extent of this “mental transition.” McNeely invites the 
pilot into his office and, in a friendly and informal atmos- 
phere, chats about the type of twin to be flown. Then 
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he swings the conversation over to gaining background 
data on the applicant concerning his flight experience. 
He is especially interested in how many hours of dual the 
applicant has had in the twin for, in his opinion, this is 
the best way to gain a thorough understanding of twin- 
engine operating procedures. 

Also the examiner feels that a written examination 
should be included prior to a check ride for a twin rating. 
Inasmuch as it is not required officially, McNeely gives 
an oral one. He tosses questions which must be answered 
with some thought and understanding of the aircraft to 
be flown. For example, if the check ride is to be in a 
Cessna 310-C, McNeely might ask: 

1. If the right generator fails, what is the first thing to do? 

2. If a Cessna 310-C has a total of 75 gallons of fuel in 
the main tanks and 30 gallons in the auxiliary tanks, 
how much of the total fuel is usable if either the right 
or left engine is lost in flight? 

3. On take-off, if the airplane accelerates to 80 mph and 
one engine fails, what are you committed to do? 

4. If on starting the left boost fuel pump fails to operate, 
is it possible to get fuel pressure to both engines? 

5. Can the gear be retracted manually, if power fails 
to the landing gear retraction mechanism? 

6. If the left engine failed and it had to be feathered, 

will it require more or less trim than if the right 

engine had failed? 

What is the best normal climbing speed for the 310-C? 

What can be done if the cabin door becomes unlatched 

when airborne? 

When making a short field take-off in a 310-C, what 

is the maximum degree of flap to be used? Should 

the gear be retracted immediately? 

(To see how you would fare in the quiz, check the an- 

swers on page 73.) 






After determining that the applicant has a good under- 
standing of the twin-engine concept of flying, McNeely 
and the examinee go out to the flight line. If a Cessna 
310-C is to be flown, the check ride would follow this 
pattern: 
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By TED DUROSKO 


® PRE-FLIGHT INSPECTION—Here McNeely watches 

for a complete pre-flight inspection. Highlights, in Mc- 

Neely’s opinion are: 

1, Determine amount of fuel and oil aboard. 

2. Remove control and external surface locks. 

3. Remove tie-down if necessary. 

4. Check general condition of elevator, rudder and trim 
tab hinges, hinge bolts and actuator rod bolts. 


5. Check static pressure source for obstruction. 


6. Examine aileron and tab hinges, and hinge and ac- 
tuator rod bolts. 


7. Check main and auxiliary filler caps and covers for 
security. 


If ice is anticipated, check fluid level in anti-ice res- 
ervoir. 


9. Observe main landing and nose gear struts and in- 
flation of tires. Check gear doors for security. 


10. Drain fuel from strainer; drain fuel tank sumps. 


11, Examine propellers and spinners for nicks, cracks 
and security. 


12. Check pitot tube for obstructions; examine landing 
and taxi lights; examine antennas for security of at- 
tachment. 


13. Check overall condition of aircraft. 


© COCKPIT PROCEDURE—Applicant is observed in 
starting procedure and use of an approved manufacturer’s 
check list. At this stage any fumbling around in the cock- 
pit indicates to McNeely that the applicant lacks familiar- 
ity with the cockpit of the machine he intends to fly. 


® NORMAL TWO-ENGINE OPERATION—On the first 
take-off, a normal one is made; however, McNeely takes 
time at this point to query the applicant about the mini- 
mum safe single-engine speed (95 mph for the Cessna 
310-C) and how much runway he will need to accelerate 
to 95 mph and then decelerate to a stop with heavy brak- 
ing. (At full gross under standard conditions at sea level 





the 310-C can be stopped within 2,500 feet; at 5,000-foot 
elevation, the distance is 3,300 feet.) 

The minimum directional control speed of the 310-C is 
also discussed prior to take-off. This critical speed is 82 
mph and at this speed there is adequate rudder travel to 
control the airplane in a straight line with the right en- 
gine operating and the left engine feathered. This condi- 
tion is selected to determine the airspeed figure because 
there is more rudder needed to maintain a straight flight 
path with the left engine out and therefore the speed is 
higher than with the left engine operating and the right 
engine out. Basically this is caused by the difference in 
the right and left engine slipstream effect. 

Since the hard surface runway at Lost Nation (El. 626 
feet) is 5,000 feet, Bill points out the advantage of letting 
the airplane accelerate beyond the miniraum safe single- 
engine speed and then getting it off and retracting the 
gear quickly. 

Once airborne, McNeely asks the pilot to climb the twin 
to 8.000 feet and then demonstrate power-on and power-off 
stalls, in both gear and flap-up and gear and flap-down 
configurations. Recovery procedures are watched for 
smoothness of control. Also steep turns, both left and 
right, climbing turns, and steep climbing turns are re- 
quested. Slow flight demonstration is asked for on the 
check ride. - 

At 2,500 feet to 3,000 feet above the ground, go-arounds 
are simulated with flaps and gear down. The FAA ex- 
aminer takes note of the pilot’s procedure to see if he uses 
the proper sequence of applying power, retracting gear, 
retracting flaps to 15 degrees for maximum lift. 


© SINGLE-ENGINE OPERATION—After the pilot has 
executed the stalls and turns with satisfactory perform- 
ance, McNeely reaches over and pulls back the mixture on 
one engine. He times the securing of the engine and ob- 
serves the procedure, particularly noticing how soon the 
pilot determines which engine is inoperative. 

“Dead foot—dead engine” McNeely comments is one 
way to determine the inoperative engine, and also recom- 
mends that the throttle be pulled back slowly on the dead 
engine, in order to make certain that the proper throttle 
is being closed. (Continued on page 72) 
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Top: “Eventually the float was up on the piles out of the water and 
Warren got underneath to assess the damage.” Center: “We lashed 
a plank under the spreader bars .. . then forced the two empty (oil) 
drums under a plank so that they were jammed between the plank 
and the float." Bottom: "The airplane floated, although soggily.” 
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The ingenuity of a couple of bush 
pilots in a desperate plight proved once again 


that “‘Necessity is the mother of invention.” 


By GEORGE J. EICHER 


THE PUNCTURED 


floats,” boasted Warren as he led me down to where 

our Waco YKS sat heeled in to the shore of Lake 
Hood, Anchorage, Alaska’s float plane terminus. “I re- 
placed those old, thin-bottomed ones last winter with this 
set that hasn’t flown since the Navy rebuilt them at Ko- 
diak. We picked them up surplus for nothing. Aren't 
they beauts?” 

I was a research biologist for the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service on the Bristol Bay, Alaska, red salmon investiga- 
tion. Warren was the professional pilot for our party, al- 
though another biologist and I were on the amateur pilot 
list and did our own flying much of the time. In Alaska, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, with a fleet of some 40 
aircraft, has two categories of pilots—amateur and profes- 
sionals. The professionals are all hired as Pilot-Mechan- 
ics and usually fly the larger multi-engine Grumman 
“Geese,” Beechcraft 18s, etc., which they also are expected 
to maintain and overhaul. The amateurs are those who fly 
in conjunction with their duties as biologists, law enforce- 
ment men, etc., and normally perform minor routine main- 
tenance on the aircraft. They outnumber the professionals 
and, in spite of their amateur standing, most have logged 
over 1,000 hours. Time builds up rapidly when you're fly- 
ing almost every day in this country where the airplane 
takes the place of the automobile. 

The Waco we used in our particular detail had a long 
history. It was used by a bush airline in southeastern 
Alaska for several years before World War II, when the 
Navy, desperate for anything that was usable for coast- 
wise patrol, conscripted it. After the war, this plane, 
along with many similar aircraft, were offered as surplus, 
first to government agencies which had legitimate use for 
them. We procured the Waco and several other nonde- 
script airplanes. It was almost completely rebuilt and 
powered with a newly-overhauled Jacobs 245 taken from 
a Cessna “Bamboo Bomber,” complete with constant-speed 
propeller. 

The old 3430 Edo floats were still on it, however, and 
years of dragging across gravel bars and rocking in the 
wind on beaches had worn the bottoms to the thickness of 
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tissue paper. You could almost see through them. As a 
matter of fact, all too frequently you could see through 
them and the previous year we had spent almost as much 
time patching floats as flying. It was a joy to contemplate 
a season of operation unmarred by float repairs. I had 
just arrived from Seattle this May day, preparatory to 
starting the season’s furious activities. 

Warren tapped one of the floats. “The first time one of 
you amateurs dings up one of these I'm going to put him 
on my list but good,” he observed. He was to remember 
this statement later. 

“Got a new radio in the ship too, a T-30,” he remarked. 
“It'll sure beat that noisy thing we had before.” 

When we had our program under way a few weeks, 
Warren quit bragging about the new floats and abruptly 
began to complain that he didn’t like them as well for 
take-offs and landings as the old ones. About this time he 
was detailed to Prince William Sound to fly a Norseman 
on salmon patrol, which meant that I would have to do 

my own flying in the 
Waco for the rest of the 
season. He was given a 
week to check me out in 


all of its peculiarities. 
And make no mistake, it 
had plenty of peculiar- 
ities, mainly induced by 
its long history of renova- 
tions and various me- 
chanics, each with ideas 
of his own. Normally all 
engine controls are full forward for take-off, but not in 
our Waco! True, you pushed the throttle forward, but 
the mixture control you pulled clear out for full rich. 
The propeller was in low pitch with the control full 
back, and carburetor heat was obtained by pushing its 
control to the dash. The airplane itself was difficult to 
handle on the water in a wind because of its broad sil- 
houette and high center of gravity. Due to some sagging 
ribs, its stall characteristics were weird and unpredictable. 
While it got off the water fairly quickly with almost any 
load the door could be closed upon, it flatly refused to 
climb more than 50 fpm, even when virtually empty. 

Like Warren, I experienced difficulty in “greasing” my 
landings with the new floats and in finding any area of 
minimum drag on take-off. The big eye opener on the 
“bargain” floats came on the day I discovered that one 
float was 15 per cent larger than the other; and no matter 
how they were rigged, one pointed down while the other 
pointed up. 

Near the end of the checkout week, we went to the 
Egegik River to pick up some fike nets I had set to sample 
the outmigration of young salmon. The site was at the 
foot of a nasty stretch of rapids; plenty rocky and the 
water was fast. Furthermore, this water is the clearest in 
Alaska and, from above, the river basin appears devoid 
of water. While the stream at this point is 600 feet wide, 
the straight channel between boulders on the south side is 
only about 100 feet in width. The middle is full of big 
rocks just below the surface. I was familiar with the river, 
having spent three months at the spot several years earlier. 
Warren greatly disliked landing on the Egegik and pro- 
tested every time the schedule called for going there. On 
approaching the rapids we found a strong crosswind so 
decided Warren's experience with the Waco outweighed 
my experience with the area. I gave him the usual brief- 
ing on the channel location. 

“I wish we weren't sitting down here today. This place 
gives me the willies,” he grumbled. 

In spite of the strong crosswind, he made a good landing, 
and we coasted to a stop at our cabin at the foot of the 


rapids. Then our troubles started. The Waco refused to 
turn its head into the beach upstream. Warren decided to 
blast it around downstream; kicked left rudder hard and 
pushed the throttle full in. No soap. The Waco refused 
to circle and instead angled out toward the middle of the 
river. I suddenly realized we were getting into rocky 
water. 

“Look out,” I yelled. 

At this instant, with a terrific crash, our left float hit 
the top of a rock as big as a house about a foot below the 
surface. We bounced two feet out of the water and 
dropped back facing the beach we had wanted to reach 
Though shocked and dazed, the same thought percolated 
into both our minds at once. That float had had it! Simul- 
taneously our hands collided on the throttle to jam in wide 
open again. We just made it to shallow water before the 
injured float dove for the bottom. 

The situation was not good. On removal of the inspec- 
tion plates, we found the first three compartments full of 
water. This was over half of the float, and the big half at 
that. We attempted to get the float up on the beach by 
placing some poles under it and blasting the engine. Per- 
haps we could make a temporary repair sufficient to per- 
mit take-off. However, each time we tried, the 35-mile 
wind on our beam would whip us. 

I suggested that I try to hold the tail out with a long 
rope upstream while Warren ran up the engine. We 
fastened one end to the tail, and I braced myself as far 
upstream as I could go with the end of the rope turned 
around my middle. Warren opened the throttle, and I 
found myself sitting gasping in a foot of icy water. My 
boots were full and I was soaked. Before I scrambled to 
my feet, however, the thought struck me—would Warren 
have the colossal nerve to laugh at me? The circum- 
stances called for a laugh, but I was so cold that I would 
be outraged if he did. I looked up at him. He was not 
laughing, but his face was working in a peculiar expres- 
sion 

We found a longer rope, and Warren held it turned 
around a stake farther upstream while I blasted the en- 
gine. Eventually the float was up on the poles out of 
water, and Warren got underneath to assess the damage 

“There’s a hole big enough to throw a sack of potatoes 
through,” he announced. “The keel’s broken, and the 
bulkhead is crumpled.” 

We further discovered that, although the break only 
affected the first two compartments, the third was also full 
of water because the rebuilders of the float had neglected 
to seal the bulkhead. One cheering item—the hole was fa: 
enough forward that, in full-throttle, tail-down, or up-on- 
the step positions, it would be almost out of water. The 
problem would be to get it in one of these positions before 
the airplane sank. 

After the water drained, we pounded the edges of the 
tear together with rocks and stuffed all the rags possible 
into the hole to restrict the flow of water. Warren told me 
about a pilot who holed his float on the Yukon and closed 
it with a side of bacon. 

Hours had gone by since we hit the rock, and evening 
was upon us. A search of the Waco turned up a carton 
of Hershey bars, which seemed to be the extent of our 
provisions. After eating some, we pried the airplane back 
into the water and tried to take off immediately. Wind 
direction and velocity dictated the attempt upstream into 
the rapids. It was no use. We shipped too much water 
too quickly, and while the airplane got on the step, it 
would go no more than a foot off the water. After a hair- 
raising 20 seconds of dodging rocks or jumping over them, 
we reached a point where the rocks became just too thick. 
We ran into the shallows here in front of a native shack, 
shut off the throttle, and sank (Continued on page 84) 
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Used aircraft on the line at Eli Graubart's flight operations and maintenance department at Porter County Airport, Valparaiso, Ind. 


high up in Chicago’s handsome Prudential building 

recently were a Hawaiian prince and princess, a 
veteran Lufthansa captain, a Texas real estate man, and 
a farmer from Porter County, Indiana. 

Each of the four men had one thing in common—they 
wanted to buy a used aircraft from Eli Graubart. At the 
age of 36, Graubart, a colorful and friendly individual 
about the size and build of a Big Ten “pony back”, finds 
himself solidly on top of a highly competitive sales field. 

If he chose to lay claim to being the leading used plane 
dealer in the country, there is a formidable amount of 
evidence he could present in his favor. In the brief span 
of eight years, he started selling airplanes on a full-time 
basis in 1951 with a modest $1,900 in assets, Graubart has 
grossed over $30 million by catering to anyone on this 
side of the Iron Curtain who was interested in owning a 
plane. 

In 1957 and 1958, when he sold a record 425 aircraft, 
he grossed over $6 million. His firm, Graubart Aviation, 
Inc., has set the sales goal for 1959 at $8 million, which 
if first quarter sales are any indication should be reached 
by the end of the year. 

Graubart’s meteoric rise in a complex business loaded 
with financial, operational and technical pitfalls is largely 
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(jist in in the waiting room of a suite of offices 


the result of his belief that, with the proper organization, 
used aircraft could be merchandised on a volume basis 
like most other commodities. Equally important, his op- 
erations have been favored by the tremendous increase 
in general aviation activity during the past decade, espe- 
cially in business flying. 

Right now Graubart finds himself in the happy predica- 
ment of riding herd on a “bull market” in used light air- 
craft—the greatest in the history of American aviation. 
His biggest problem is getting enough planes to meet cur- 
rent market demands. The fastest moving items in his 
inventory are Bonanzas, Cessna 182s and 310s, Piper Tri- 
Pacers and Apaches, and Aero Commanders. 

Graubart attributes a healthy share of the boom in light 
aircraft sales to what he terms the “monetary-physical 
depreciation differential.” 

“Generally, most of the new planes depreciate mone- 
tarily to 60 or 70 per cent of their list price during the 
first year. Yet, the rate of physical depreciation on the 
same aircraft over the same period of time is about ten 
per cent or less under normal circumstances. 

“So you have a condition existing which, in many cases, 
makes owning a used plane with a few hundred hours or 
less on the engines and airframe thousands of dollars 
cheaper than a new aircraft. The business flying segment 
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In the brief span of eight years, 
Eli Graubart has rocketed his used 
airplane business into the millions 
by the application of proven 


merchandising techniques. 


in Used 
Plane Sales 


Graubart relaxes 

at the window of his 
headquarters suite 
in' Chicago. 


of the market—especially the smaller businesses—are con- 
scious of this and exploit it to their advantage,” he con- 
tends. 

The nerve center of his farflung operations, which in- 
cludes a growing export business to the Orient and free 
Europe, is his suite of offices in the Prudential building. 
Situated on the 21st floor, it commands a view of Michigan 
Boulevard, Grant Park, and Meigs Field, 
the hub of executive flying activity in 
the midwest. 

Graubart’s headquarters often takes on 
the atmosphere of a United Nations com- 
mittee room, and literally hums with activity. Backstop- 
ping Graubart, who is his own best salesman, is a crack 
sales staff composed of Jeffrey Daxe, the Sales Manager 
and erstwhile partner in some of Graubart’s earlier avia- 
tion ventures, and Pete Lane, Assistant Sales Manager. 

All three of the men are professional pilots of long 
standing. Graubart himself stopped logging time in 1957 
after hitting the 6,000 hour mark. 

Graubart’s flight operations and maintenance depart- 
ments are based about 45 minutes away by air at Porter 
County airport, Valparaiso, Ind. Flight operations chief 
is Senior Pilot-Appraiser Dick Uhrer, assisted by Fred 
Lorenz and Russ Sincora. Despite the fact that these three 





By BILL GABELLA 


may be crisscrossing the Western hemisphere on any 
given day in almost any type aircraft, they have posted 
an enviable safety record for an operation of this kind 

In logging over 25,000 hours of flight time while picking 
up or delivering aircraft, as well as conducting test flights 
there has never been an accident involving loss of life o1 
In all, only $8,000 in insurance losses 
have been sustained in handling ove: 
$30 million worth of aircraft over the 
past eight years. 

Graubart credits this safety record to 
the skill of his pilots, and his insistence 
on safe flight and ground handling procedures at all times 
Recently this emphasis on safety resulted in the loss of a 
profitable sale because he refused to let one of his men 
take off in marginal weather to close a deal. He felt the 
airplane in question did not have enough proper radio- 
navigation equipment for instrument flying. 

Also based at Porter County airport is the maintenance 
department headed by shop foreman Art Eber. Besides 
performing the all-important function of bringing pur- 
chased aircraft up to date regarding airworthiness bulle- 
tins, they perform general maintenance. 

Strictly speaking, Graubart does not “guarantee” the 
airplanes he sells but he does (Continued on page 74) 
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Pavilions, above, are for companies to entertain customers 
while exhibits are displayed in large halls and outdoor areas. 


By CECILE HAMILTON 
Managing Editor 


ternational de |’Aeronautique, or “Paris Air Show” as 

we call it, could not help but be impressed by the mag- 
nificent spectacle it presented. Located on Le Bourget Airport, 
the show included a striking missile display near the entrance; 
hundreds of attractively displayed industrial exhibits housed 
in two, well-lighted buildings, largest of which had a glassed-in, 
semi-circular end opening on the main outdoor display area; 
the transport, military, business and sport planes, helicopters 
and sailplanes of some 14 nations; 32 company pavilions, where 
prospective customers were interviewed and entertained; and 
of course the almost continuous flight demonstrations conducted 
throughout the ten days of the show. 

At first, virtually all aircraft on display other than our own 
seemed to be completely new. However, several days of care- 
ful study and interviews with manufacturers, designers and 
test pilots brought the exhibits into a truer focus. Some were 
indeed new, several having made their first flights en route to 
Le Bourget; others represented interesting and greatly im- 
proved developments of pre-war and wartime models; some 
were prototype bids by nations or private firms for the so far 
rather limited European sport and business flying markets; a 
few such as the German Dornier DO-27, an STOL craft of re- 
markable performance, looked like definite contenders for 
world markets, including the U. S.; and literally all of the trans- 


N AMERICAN IN PARIS for the twenty-third Salon In- 
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t Russian turbo-prop TU-114 came late but caused sensation by 


of dual counter-rotating props on its four engines which make it so 
off ground ordinary airline stairs need additional ladder to fit. 
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Missile park of primarily U. S. and British missiles at entrance to show 
featured, in addition to beds such ICBM developments as U. S. Thor 
and Atlas. Parisians seemed to enjoy chance to walk through Atlas 
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ports and military craft justifiably represented the na- 
tional pride of each country in its aeronautic industry. 
Helicopters, which are potential answers to Europe’s 
many short and medium haul transportation problems, 
were everywhere—a constant buzzing of rotary-winged 
craft of every kind, shape and description. In addition to 
this flight activity, each day was set aside for demonstra- 
tion of a particular type of aircraft—transports one day, 
general aviation another, military another and so on. 
However, demonstration rides in many of the light air- 
craft were conducted throughout the ten days so there 
was a never-ceasing flight operation to watch. 
Furthermore, other than the last two days when Le 
Bourget was closed and its runways and air space devoted 


Above, left: German Dornier Do 27, six place STOL airplane powered 
by 270-hp Lycoming. Directly above: Cabin of Do 27 showing seating. 
Below, left: Twin engine version, Do 28 with two 270-hp Lycomings. 


to the final air show, the airport continued to handle its 
regular commercial traffic which now includes jet 707s, 
Caravelles, Comets and TU-104s. 

Most intriguing exhibits to the large crowds of the gen- 
eral public attending the show seemed to be the Russian 
transports, the jet TU-104 and turbo-prop IL-18 and TU- 
114; and the U. S. Boeing VC-137A which is a specially 
converted 707-120 jet transport assigned to MATS for use 
by the President and other high ranking government of- 
ficials. Like air show crowds the world over, Parisians 
lined up by the thousands to troop through these and such 
other behemoths as the turbo-prop Douglas C-133 Cargo- 
master and Lockheed C-130 Hercules. 

Another American aircraft which created a great deal 
of interest was the sleek, high-performance Aero Comman- 
der 680E, flown from Oklahoma to Paris and demonstrated 
there by the well-known woman pilot, Miss Jerrie Cobb. 
Among other American exhibits in addition to military 
planes, missiles and transports were a fuil line of Piper 
aircraft (and Mr. Bill Piper, Sr., was on hand, having ar- 
rived in Paris with a group of Flying Farmers on a 
European tour); a number of Bell helicopters; Vertol’s 
big, turbine-powered 107; Sikorsky’s amphibious S-62 
which operated from a specially-built pool; and the ex- 
perimental turbo-prop Twin Beech, powered with the 
very fine French Turbomeca Bastan engines. 

As was true this spring at the World Congress of Flight 
in Las Vegas, Nev., the most impressive feature of the 
Paris Air Show was the universally fine display of air- 
manship. Whether the craft being demonstrated was an 
experimental model of doubtful future or a solidly serv- 
ice-tested production unit, without exception, each was 
flown with breath-taking skill and finesse. END 


U. S. airframe, French engines. A Twin Beech, powered by Turbomeca “Bastan"™ turboprops 
rated at 815 ehp each. Conversion made by SPERMA a subsidiary of Sud Aviation, with 
airframe supplied by Beech. During tests ship reached 22,965 feet. One of France's 
greatest contributions to world aviation are the Turbomeca turbine powerplants. 














British Fairey Rotodyne has capacity for 45 passengers and 
a cruising speed of 200 mph. Forward thrust provided by 
two Napier Eland turboprops. Rotor driven by !,000-pound 
thrust pressure jets at tips of blades as shown above. 


Below: Large French STOL plane, Breguet 940 “Integral.” Powered 
y four Turbomeca “Turmo" turboprops of 400 shp each. With bound- 
ry layer control, variable camber slotted flaps deflect 90 degrees. 


Above: Nord 1500 "Griffon" French experimental Mach 2 airplane 
is turbojet-in-ramjet powered. Holds world record for 100 km course 


Below: Jonah and the whale. A French Renault “Caravelle” auto emerg 
ing from cargo door of a U. S. Vertol 107 twin-turbine helicopter 
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Below: Dassault MD-415 “Communauté,” light twin turbine transport and liaison aircraft. Pow _ — 
ered by two Turbomeca “Bastan" engines. Fully pressurized, it has a top speed of 300 mph. Can 
be equipped with rockets or bombs for “police” work. Is used in French colonial service. 
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Armstrong Whitworth “Argosy” British turbo-prop freighter. 
Will go into service with Riddle Airlines, Miami, Fla., soon. 


Sipavia Anjou. French four-place light twin, powered by two 180-hp Ly- 
comings. Top speed, 110 mph. Is company's bid for executive market. 





CP-301C “Emeraude.” Two-place lightplane with fixed gear, 
powered by 90-hp Continental. Wood and fabric construction. 


Austrian light twin prototype M-22 Flamingo, powered by two 
150-hp Lycomings. Most European lightplanes had American engines. 





Aviamil “Nibbio”™ Itali lane. | ing. 
Below: Jodel D-140. Four-place version of the smaller Jodels used by MamBane “Waubic” Halion tour plage pune. 1E0 tp Cycoming 


French clubs, 80 of which took part in the Paris show. 180 hp Lycoming. Below: Pilatus P-3 Swiss military basic trainer. 260-hp Lycoming. 











Above: SRCM-153 “Joigny” three-place sport-plane. Typical of 
French light aircraft, it's of wood construction. 150-hp Lycoming. 





Stemming from a | li f ful ultralights, th Igi 
g a long line of successful ultralights, the Belgian Aleve: Gishel, A French eutogyre pow 


Fairy Tipsy Nipper is powered by a converted Volkswagen engine. ered bop b-2e Wuntitien Gin Gatiened t0 
seed £3 iow rs FAA requirements, undoubtedly with 
U. S. market in view. Photo below shows 


big post and shaft in crowded cockpit. 


Left: Avia 14-32A. Czechoslovakian twin 
engine transport is actually a Russian 
IL-14 built under license. Powered by two 
1,900 hp engines it has a speed of 258 
mph and carries 28 passengers. Deve 
oped for use from small or grass-cov 
ered fields. Note spindly landing gear 





Below: Max Holste "Super Broussard" French twin engine light trans 


Miles “Student” British jet trainer powered by Turbo- 
port with STOL characteristics aroused much military interest 


meca Marboro put on a brilliant exhibition of aerobatics. 










































THE PRO'S NEST 


CHUCK MYERS, JR. 


Engineering Test Pilot, Convair 


What is a good pilot? 





Maj. Gen. Joseph D. (Smokey) 
Caldara, USAF safety specialist. 


Rs Bae 
Sts  Po~ws 1g 3; 4 
George Jansen, Douglas Flight 
Ops officer at Edwards AFB, Calif. 





Ce 


R. L. (Dick) Johnson, Chief Eng. 
test pilot, Convair, Edwards AFB. 


Frank Courtney, who has been 
flying from 1913 to the present. 
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William H. (Bill) Grevemeyer, 
FAA General Safety Inspector. 


Sounds like a simple question 
but it’s not. A cross-section of top ranking 


veteran airmen voice their opinions. 


A number of us were in a conversational scramble at 

a recent session of the Society of Experimental Test 

Pilots when this question was tossed out for discussion. 
It sounds fairly innocent—but it’s not. 

The fact that a pilot has survived years of flying is cer- 
tainly of some significance and might be thought indicative 
of his proficiency; but this evidence is far from conclusive. 
We all know pilots who have been living for years on bor- 
rowed time and continue to do so. Conversely, many pilots 
of recognized ability have come to grief because of circum- 
stances beyond their control. 

There was agreement on several points. For one, the 
ability to hold a license of one kind or another does not 
in itself guarantee a good pilot. Witness all the people 
with automobile driver licenses—then watch them drive! 
Of course the parallel is not exact but there is a relative 
difference among pilots just the same. 

What, then, is a good pilot? Frank Courtney, whose 
experience ranges from 1913 and World War I combat fly- 
ing to modern, four-engine bombers and transports, had 
this to say: “I don’t believe the basic ingredients which 
constitute a good pilot have changed seriously over the 
years. Possibly the first ingredient would be quick re- 
sponses. This applies particularly to such specializations 
as test flying, military tasks, or even airline pilotage. 

“Other prime ingredients, I believe, are intellectual 
curiosity, and an indefinable sense of compromise between 
over-caution and over-confidence. Maybe that’s just an- 


J UST WHAT constitutes a good pilot? 
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other way of defining good judgment. I might add that 
I've always felt physical perfection to be much overrated. 
Good responses and experience can outweigh numerous 
imperfections.” 

Maj. Gen. J. D. (Smokey) Caldara, who directs aircraft 
accident prevention throughout the Air Force, made this 
comment on the “Good Pilot” theme: 

“Of the 12 separate definitions of what is meant by 
‘good’ in Webster’s Dictionary, number nine seems to 
apply best to the flying business. It is ‘of comparative ex- 
cellence in its kind’. 

“In the Air Force our good pilots are professionals— 
excellent in their kind. They know what they are sup- 
posed to do; when they are supposed to do it, and the way 
they are supposed to do it. Flying safely is a way of life— 
a creed. And yet, this way of life cannot be negative, flight- 
inhibiting, operation-limiting.” 

George Jansen, flight operations manager for Douglas 
at Edwards Air Force Base, was the next commentator. He 
is currently president of the Society of Experimental Test 
Pilots. 

“A good pilot is a stable, clear-thinking individual, pri- 
marily concerned with getting his work done in the safest 
practical manner. To accomplish this end he knows his 
airplane and its control and performance in vast detail and 
has practiced emergency procedures until they are habit 
for all phases of operation in which he is engaged.” 

Another veteran test pilot, R. L. (Dick) Johnson, chief 


engineering test pilot for Convair’s F-102 and F-106 flight 


The author, Charles E. (Chuck) Myers, Convair 
engineering test pilot at Edwards AFB, Calif. 


test facility at Edwards, has flown most of the world’s 
fighter type airplanes. He said this: 

“A good pilot is born and made. He is born in the sense 
that he must be slightly superior physically, except in 
stature. The combined subsystems of the body—mind, 
heart, eyes, lungs, muscles, nerves and temperament con- 
trol must be born better than average to permit making 
the superior pilot. This physical composition coupled with 
a curious, adventurous, inventive mind conditioned by 
thousands of hours of experiences while partaking of wind, 
weather, ocean, mountains, failure, success, moments of 
stark terror, hours of private blissful delight combine to 
make a good pilot.” 

And, finally, William H. (Bill) Grevemeyer, former 
Marine pilot and FAA general safety inspector, added 
that in his opinion, “A good pilot is one who does not at- 
tempt to fly under conditions beyond his ability, employs 
considered judgment at all times, and is consistently 
thoughtful both on the ground and in the air.” 

Others in the group spoke of the love of flying, a sense 
of dedication, courage, and various vital factors. The 
answers reflect the wide range of opinions which prevail 
even among the most skilled pilots. Certain common 
denominators however seem to stand out—emotional 
stability, good training, good health. Military pilots laid 
emphasis on leadership. Self confidence was stressed by a 
number. 

In an effort to pin down a still more concrete appraisal 
of the good pilot, opinions of other (Continued on page 87) 
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Bill Linville plans his next week's route at his home in Deerfield, Ill. 


ville, Jr., a salesman for the General Printing Ink 

Company division of Sun Chemical Corporation, 
left his home in the Chicago suburb of Deerfield, Ill., and 
drove two miles to Sky Harbor Airport at Northbrook. 

There the line crew rolled out his Cessna 195, the “Blue 
Moose” He taxied from his T-hangar to the runway, and 
heading west, made calls at Iowa City and Des Moines to 
see customers; and had a late lunch in Omaha with a third 
customer with whom he spent the rest of the day working 
on problems. 

Next morning Bill flew to Peoria, IIll., for lunch with a 
customer and then to Evansville, Ind., for dinner with still 
another. 

Wednesday morning he flew to Terre Haute for a call, 
had lunch there and then hopped to Chicago’s Midway Air- 
port to check into his nearby office! After several hours of 
office work, he took off for Oshkosh, Wis., to help a cus- 
tomer with problems. 

The following day he flew to Marshalltown, Iowa, for a 
service call and was home that evening. Friday, he drove 
to his office and spent the day on paper work. 

This is an average week—not exceptional. Any private 
pilot could do it. No tremendous distances were covered. 
The point is simply that, without an airplane, Bill Linville 
could not have covered his territory and would be making 
considerably less money than he is. Furthermore, it would 
be harder on him physically and his company would not 
be getting the orders they now receive. 

A salesman has to keep developing new accounts and 
servicing established ones. To do this, he must get around. 
Some salesmen fly the airlines and it works fine. Others 
drive cars or take trains or buses. 

Bill Linville tried that but he had problems. His terri- 
tory is a big one. It covers most of Wisconsin, all of Iowa, 
all of Illinois except Chicago, western and southern In- 
diana, and parts of Missouri and eastern Nebraska. How 
do you cover a territory that stretches nearly 600 miles in 
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| vill, LAST MONDAY morning, William D. Lin- 
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each direction, and still get home now and then and visit 
your office once a week? 

This question took Bill some time to answer. You might 
say he started to answer it 19 years ago while still a teen- 
ager. In 1940, before learning to drive a car, he learned to 
fly a J-3 Cub. The years went by and flying continued as a 
pleasant hobby. Until he joined General Printing Ink as 
a salesman—and he had sold before with other companies 
—Bill had just assumed that his traveling would be by 
auto or commercial transportation. 

As a junior salesman with General Printing Ink, Bill 
did use a car. It meant a lot of driving but it could be 
done—at first. But gradually, because Bill is a good sales- 
man, he began to pick up more accounts. To keep them 
he had to service them—talk with foremen in the press 
rooms about their problems and get them what they 
needed. 

Soon driving was almost too much of a job. Many times 
after seeing a customer in the afternoon, Bill would have 
an early dinner and drive half the night to make up dis- 
tance to his next customer. This got to be more than he 
could take. He had to figure out something else or curtail 
his work. 

Bill tried several possibilities. First, of course, was to 
use commercial airlines. This might have worked fine but 
for a special factor in his own line of work. The midwest 
is the heartland of the printing industry but, because of 
the nature of their work, printing plants do not have to be 
set up in big cities. Consequently, a very large percentage 
of Bill’s customers, even the huge ones that consume in- 
credible amounts of printing ink every week, are located 
in small towns, some even out in the country. 

To get to such plants meant taking a major airline to 
the nearest big city, then feeder lines to smaller towns 
and finally renting a car for the last leg of the journey. 
And he was right back where he started, driving a car. 

Next Bill tried to work out a railroad pattern. The rail- 
roads went to most of the towns he wanted to visit but 
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Below, left: Bill checks distance to his next stop on the 





big airport map. Below: He supervises the re-fueling of 
his plane, and (bottom) poses proudly with the “Blue 
Moose,” a Cessna 195 which he uses for business travel. 


Flying salesmen are no 
longer a novelty but this one who 
logs 650 hours a year in his 
territory proves once again that 


flying can save time and money. 


By CHARLES E. GREGG 


with the steadily deteriorating passenger service—perhaps 
one train a day each way—he wasn’t making the number 
of calls he should. And what was worse to a good sales- 
man, he wasn’t giving his customers the kind of service 
they should have. 

During this period of frustration, Bill had, in several 
emergencies, flown to some of his customers who were in 
a real jam and needed help at once. He had rented a 
plane. It was regarded as in the nature of a stunt and his 
customers good-naturedly kidded him as the “flying sales- 
man.” 

But the idea stuck and gradually he flew more and 
more. Now he was able to make several calls in one day, 
perhaps several hundred miles apart; wasn’t tired from a 
hard drive or weary from waiting in a railroad station or 
airport lounge. And he was able to get to his office in 
Chicago to handle paper work and to see more of his 
wife, Nancy, and his two little daughters. 

Bill tried various methods of renting planes until he 








found one te his liking. After numerous trials here's th« 
method that he is using today. 

From Mid-States Aviation in Northbrook, he leases the 
Cessna 195. Built in 1951, the largest single-engine air 
plane built by Cessna, it is a five-place ship with a 3,100 
pound gross. It’s big but just what he wants. For rush 
jobs he can carry a real load of printing ink; a valuable 
factor for printers who may get a hurry-up order at a time 
when normal freight methods take too long. Some 400 o1 
500 pounds of ink may keep the presses rolling long 
enough for the regular shipment to come in. 

Here’s an actual example of how this service works. At 
one o'clock one Saturday afternoon a customer in Clinton, 
Iowa, called. He needed a special ink right away. Bill 
called his factory and had them make the ink. The plant 
manager drove the 500 pounds of it in his car direct to 
Sky Harbor by five o'clock. Bill loaded up and took off 
A few minutes after six, he landed in Clinton, transferred 
the ink into the car of his anxious (Continued on page 91) 
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More than a quarter of 

a century ago, the "DC" series 
was born, ushering in 

a brilliant new era of our 


air transport industry. 


By DONALD W. DOUGLAS 


As told to Douglas J. Ingells 
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HE DAY KNUTE ROCKNE died, March 31st, 1931, 
in the wreckage of a Fokker trimotor near Bazar, 

Kan., the Douglas Aircraft Company was preco- 

ciously thrust into the transport business. At least, 

I keep coming back to that date when anyone asks 

how and when the DC series (Douglas Commercial) 
was really born. Certainly, that crash and the resultant 
public furor concerning air travel was a staggering blow to 
the infant air transport industry. It started a revolution in 
equipment that has had no parallel until the advent of the 
jets, literally forcing the then existing dozen scheduled air- 
lines to provide bigger, better and safer planes. One of 
these pioneer airlines, Transcontinental & Western Air, 
Inc., “The Lindbergh Line,” predecessor of today’s Trans 
World Airlines, approached us to design a modern vehicle 
to replace the cumbersome Ford trimotors and Fokkers 

The result was the DC-1, a streamlined, twin-engine, 
12-passenger aircraft, prototype of the DC-3 whose num- 
bers grew to more than 10,000 and became legendary all 
over the world, converting millions of ground lubbers to 
acceptance of air travel. From 1936 to 1946, the “3” was 
standard equipment on almost every airline on the globe 

carried more than 350 million passengers approximately 
87 billion passenger-miles, while logging more than 75 mil- 
lion flying hours. Some 3,800 of the DC-3s are still in 
daily operations. You can crack ’em up, but apparently 
you can’t wear them out! 

Last Memorial Day I stood on the balcony of the termi- 
nal building at Long Beach watching the ground crews 
prepare the first DC-8 jet airliner for its initial test flight 
Some 50,000 people had come to see this latest of the DCs 
make its debut. Many, like myself, had helped design and 
build it and knew that now we would learn the calibre of 
our thinking and doing. I could see the expectancy, ten- 
sion and even anxiety written on their faces. Test pilot, 
A. G. “Heimie” Heimerdinger taxied the big plane to take- 
off position. I tried to follow its every motion. 

At a time like this many long gone scenes crowd one’s 
memory. I saw the early twenties when a few of us started 
to build airplanes in the loft over a planing mill; the eve- 
nings, after long hours at the design boards, working the 
potato patch out back so as not to starve; the uneasy 
moments with Harry Chandler, the Los Angeles news- 
paperman, and his banker friends seeking loans to buy 
machinery and materials to build the first Douglas mili- 
tary design, a torpedo plane for the Navy; the famous 
“World Cruisers,” when they took off on the first flight to 
circumnavigate the globe in 1924; and the anxious mo- 
ments when the first and only DC-1 took off and almost 
crashed. It all unwound like the scenes in a movie. Then 
the picture was interrupted. I heard a news photographer 
shout, “Tell the Old Man to move a little to the left so we 
can get his profile and the plane in the same picture.” 

The “Old Man” understood. When you’ve grown up 
with this so-called young man’s game, you well may be 
ancient at 66. In compensation, however, there’s a warm, 
proprietary feeling as you look at a creation like the DC-8 
and know that you have helped make it a reality. 


Y the time the photographer got his picture, “Heimie” 
had the plane moving down the runway in take-off. 
Then, right where it was supposed to break ground, 
light showed under the wheels and, with a muffled 

rumble, it roared into the sky, spewing four trails of 
smoke in its wake. I sensed that I was expected to make 
some oratorical remark but all I could say was, “Well, 
she’s up!” 

Later, Arthur Raymond, our senior vice-president for 
engineering, reminded me, “Don, that’s the same thing 
you said 25 years ago when the DC-1 first took off.” 

And indeed there is a strong parallel between that yes- 


tervear and today. There was a revolution then in airline 
ecuipment and today the situation is similar. The big 
difference is that our scheduled air transport industry 
has become a healthy giant. 

The trend was established by the DCs. When the type 
orizinated in 1930-31, the whole airline prospect was neg- 
ative. Fear rode with every passenger because planes 
were underpowered and overworked. Instrumentation 
and safety devices were practically unheard of. Then, sud- 
denly, into this picture came a sleek twin-engined airline: 
built by Boeing, the 247, a low-wing, ten-passenger ship 
that cut coast-to-coast travel time to 19 hours! I remem- 
ber the words Bill Boeing used to describe it—‘The air- 
liner that will put us in the Pullman business.” 

On display at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933, it 
caused a sensation. One reporter prophesied: “It will be 
a long time before anyone builds a better or faster plane 
than this.” 

That prediction was discouraging to anybody then 
thinking about building a competitive transport, but now 
it makes me chuckle, in the light of events that developed 
so quickly and unexpectedly for the Douglas company 

Ironically, the Boeing 247 was responsible for our build- 
ing of commercial airliners. Organized in 1920, Douglas 
had been designing for the Army and Navy, a few am- 
phibians for millionaire sportsmen, and some open-cock- 
pit biplanes for air mail operators. We never had tackled 
a passenger plane. But when the 247s went into opera- 
tion with National Air Transport, which later became 
United Air Lines, at that time an affiliate of the Boeing 
company, this carrier practically had a monopoly on the 
air traveling public. 


HE threat of the 247 competition led Jack Frye, then 

vice-president for operations of Transcontinental & 

Western Air, Inc., the other major coast-to-coast ai! 

line, to send out bid invitations for a plane that could 
outperform the Boeings. TWA knew what they wanted 
but didn’t know who could design or build it, so canvassed 
everybody in the aircraft manufacturing business. The let 
ter that came addressed to my attention was a two-paé 
mimeographed thing but was probably the most impor 
tant piece of correspondence ever to cross my desk. Ws 
call it the “birth certificate” of the DC-3. 

Frye’s letter of Friday, August 2, 1932, was intriguing 
TWA was definitely interested in buying ten or more tri- 
motored transport planes and wanted to know if we would 
bid on the job. Specifications called for an all-metal, tri 
motor monoplane capable of carrying at least 12 pas- 
sengers with comfortable seats and ample leg room; a 
cruising speed of 140-145 mph; landing speeds not to ex- 
ceed 65 mph; a service ceiling (minimum) of 21,000 feet 
and a range -of 1,080 miles. The plane also must be 
equipped with the latest radio and instrumentation for 
night flying. 

TWA talked of a maximum gross weight of 14,200 
pounds and a payload of 2,300. In addition, the plane Frye 
demanded must take off from any airport along their 
route on any combination of two engines. 

Considering the weights and payload they wanted, this 
was quite a challenge. But I thought we should take a 
crack at it. We couldn’t go on building military planes 
forever. The peacetime budget simply would not stand it. 

For a week we kicked around ideas for the new trans- 
port. “Dutch” Kindleberger, chief engineer; Art Ray- 
mond, his second in command; Fred Herman, Ed Burton 
and Fred Stineman, senior designers; and Harry E. 
Wetzel, our general manager; were all in on the discus- 
sions. They agreed we should follow through on the TWA 
bid—that the time was ripe to get into the transport field 
while everything was in such an uproar. 
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Dutch said he thought we should forget about the three 
motors. Why build a plane that even looks like a Ford 
or Fokker? The public won't buy it now that passengers 
have seen the Boeing. With the more powerful engines 
currently coming along, a pair of them will pull the load, 
especially if we wrap them in the NACA cowling to take 
advantage of its streamlining. 

Raymond thought adopting some of the features of the 
taper wing, designed by Jack Northrop, should give us 
the desired lift and still not present too much wing area. 
There’s no reason why we can’t build the wing in three 
sections—a center section structurally integrated right 
into the fuselage supporting the two engines and nacelles, 





Jack Frye, when he was president of Transcontinental and Western Air. 


mounted one on each side of the body. The two outer 
wing panels can be bolted to the center section stubs 
using a carpenter’s butt-joint arrangement. The all-metal 
multi-cellular construction and stressed aluminum skin 
will provide sufficient strength. We can lap a strip of alu- 
minum fairing over the joints so as not to clutter up the 
airflow over the wing. We all think the ship should have 
a retractable landing gear. Using a hydraulic system, we 
can tuck the wheels in the big engine nacelles after take- 
off. This would increase the speed about 20 per cent. 


HESE ideas aren’t new. They've been tried before, but 
it will be the first time all of them have been innovated 
into one airplane. The whole thing sounds almost too 

simple. The truth is, we need this order. It will give us 
something to fall back on in case the military contracts 
drop off. With the depression in full bloom and a national 
election coming up, Congress will not give the Air Corps 
or Navy much money for airplanes. Personally, I think 
that if we can do all of these things we've been talking 
about, I'll start my own airline! 

I answered Frye’s letter and told him we were defi- 
nitely interested. Also asked him for an appointment at 
an early date. Kindleberger’s gang already have started 
putting our proposal on paper. We've got to hurry. The 
Glenn L. Martin Company in Baltimore and Consolidated 
in San Diego, I understand, are also working on a design 
proposal. That means Curtiss-Wright, whose big biplane 
“Condors” are the pride and hope of American Airways, 
probably is also submitting a bid. Nobody knows what 
Ford and Fokker have up their sleeves. In this business, 
when it gets around there’s money for an airplane, any- 
thing can happen. 

On Sept. 20, 1932, TWA bought our design over all the 
others! The price per plane is $58,000. If it goes over 
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that, we'll stand the extra cost—with a one-year option 
for all or part of 60 additional airplanes in lots of ten, 15 
or 20. It will cost us twice that much to build the first 
DC-1, which we have designated the new plane, but fu- 
ture orders are what count. Raymond and Wetzel were 
in New York for the past three weeks working out the 
details with TWA. “Slim” Lindbergh, TWA’s technical 
advisor, and Frye were enthusiastic about the plane, but 
also the ones who have injected certain must guarantees 
that make the job anything but easy. Both, for exam- 
ple, insist that the plane be able to climb on one engine 
with a full load from take-off. It must also maintain 
level flight and climb on single-engine over any segment 
of the TWA route—8,000 feet and above near Gallup, 
N. M. Raymond told me on the phone that Lindbergh 
said flatly, “If you can do that, we'll buy the design. If not, 
we'll go elsewhere.” 

Art said he did some fast slide ruling right in Lind- 
bergh’s office. Using the new formula that Dr. Bailey 
Oswald and the other California Institute of Technology 
physicists have worked out for measuring aerodynamic 
performance, he came up with an answer. He told Lind- 
bergh we could and would meet the requirement. Confi- 
dentially, he told me he was 90 per cent sure but the ten 
per cent question mark was keeping him awake nights. I 
talked to Dutch about it and he said, “The only way we'll 
ever find out is to build the plane and try it.” 

I signed the work order to start on the DC-1 and sent it 
down to George Strompl, shop superintendent. The prelim- 



















D. W. (Tommy) Tomlinson flew for Transcontinental and Western Air. 


inary work was supposed to be a big secret but soon there- 
after the stock reached $16. The day I hed received Frye’s 
letter it was $7.12! The bankers, whom Lindbergh and 
Frye say they had a hard time selling because of the fan- 
tastic performance demanded, seem a little inconsistent. 

On Sunday, October 16, Raymond came back from 
Kansas City where for ten days he’s been in a huddle 
with Frye, Paul Richter, Walt Hamilton, D. W. “Tommy” 
Tomlinson and other TWA operations people firming up 
technical details. He came over to the house and told 
me, “Don, there’s a lot more to this thing than just build- 
ing an airplane that will meet the performance figures. 
We've got to build comfort and put wings on it.” 

Art, who had never made a transcontinental air trip 
before, had just flown back in one of the old Ford tri- 
motors. This is the way he described it. “So noisy they 


_gave us cotton to stuff in our ears. You had to shout to 


talk across the aisle. The vibration made my teeth chat- 
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ter. The higher we went to clear the mountain passes, 
the colder got the cabin. My feet were freezing. The lav- 
atory in the taii was so small I could barely squeeze 
through the door. The leather-upholstered, wicker-back 
chairs were about as comfortable as a seat on a buck- 
board. When the plane landed in a puddle, a spray of mud, 
sucked in by the cabin vents, splattered everybody. No 
wonder people take the train.” 

His experience paid dividends, however. It started us 
thinking seriously about such things as sound-proofing, 
cabin temperature control, improved lavatory facilities, 
more comfortable seats and no mud baths! 

Work on the plane moved ahead of schedule. On March 
15, the TWA crowd approved the mockup of the fuselagr 
which has all the plush and plumbing that Raymond says 
should go into a passenger airliner. The fuselage itself is 
about three-fifths completed. She’s beginning to look like 
in airplane. But there’s trouble. In the process of add- 
ing all the luxuries, the weight of the airplane has in- 
creased to 17,000 pounds. Some in engineering say the 
powerplants won’t get the thing off the ground. Raymond 
claims, however, they’ve got an ace in the hole. He’s 
been talking with Al French, the West Coast representa- 
tive for Hamilton Standard Propeller. We can have the 
new controllable pitch propellers which just recently have 
been perfected. A pilot can automatically adjust the 
blades so they will take bigger bites of air at take-off 
power, enough added thrust to lift the heavier loads. The 
bite thereafter can be lessened for economical cruising 
speed. “These new props will bail us out,” Raymond 
told me. 


N Monday, April 17, 1933, Ivar L. Shogran, Chief of 
the Powerplant Section, and I walked down the line 
and it resembled “no man’s land.” The Wright Aero- 
nautical boys who had built the engine Lindbergh 

ttsed in flying the Atlantic, have set up their camp on one 
side of the ramp. The Pratt & Whitney crew has done the 
same thing across the way. Their respective motors are 
hidden behind big screens. There’s a chalk line painted to 
separate the two groups. In their spic-and-span uniforms 


The original, one-and-only DC-1, powered by two 710-hp Wright Cyclone radial engines as she looked when she made her debut in June, 1933 


with their respective company names emblazoned on the 
backs, they look like rival baseball teams. There's friction 
in the air. The groups do not speak to one another for fear 
of divulging company secrets. Nobody from either camp 
crosses the line. Each is trying to out-do the other in on 
the-spot modifications because they know it has not been 
decided as yet which powerplants will go into the DC-1 
To the one chosen, it will mean a fat contract from TWA 
The engines aren’t included in the airframe contract 


5) VENTUALLY we decided on the Wright “Cyclone 
The Wright plant in the east came up with a new coo! 
ing fin and cylinder design. We kept the choice secr« 

d for a time. “Don’t tell anybody here,” Ivar said. “W« 
might get a hell of an engine out of this rivalry!” 

On Thursday, June 22, '33, they rolled the DC-1 out of 
her factory nest and even those of us who designed he: 
admit she’s far beyond our expectations. The fuselage is 
60 feet in length, half again as long as a Greyhound bus 
It has a kind of fish-shaped body, oval-like in cross-s 
tion with big square windows, one for each seat. There ar« 
12 seats in the cabin, six on each side. The engines 


, 


mounted one on each side of the fuselage, on the cente: 
wing section, are nine-cylinder, 710-hp Wright Cyclon 
air-cooled radials, as much total horsepower as any of 
the trimotors. A low-wing monoplane, span is 85 feet. Sh« 
rests on a tractor-type undercarriage, two main wheels o1 
shock absorbing struts that hang from the engine nacelles, 
and can be retracted into them; and a small tailwheel. I: 
the nose forward of the engines and wing, is the pilots’ 
compartment with big windows for visibility and a side- 
by-side seating arrangement for pilot and co-pilot. A com- 
partment up front and another in the tail handles mail 
and baggage. There is a roomy lavatory in the rear of the 
fuselage and a small galley. The cabin is fully sound 
proofed and heated by a system of ducts which pull warm 
purified air from the engine exhausts. The Hamilton pro 
pellers arrived in time. 

This is the largest land-plane configuration ever built 
this country as a bimotored monoplane design 

“Too big,” I heard an airline pilot remark. “It won't fly 











On Saturdav morning, July 1, 332 days from the date of 
that invitational hid from Jack Frye, the DC-1 was on the 
line at Clover Field ready for its initial test flight. George 
Strompl called me about 11:30 and said to come down; 
everything was set for the take-off.. We had purposely 
planned to flv the plane during the lunch hour so the 
whole plant force, about 800, could witness the event. We 
can’t afford to give evervbody time off. I don’t know 
what we'll do when the NRA goes into effect. Increase 
the work force, I guess; we’re already working 48 hours 
a week and overtime. And where will we get skilled 
aircraft workers? 

It was a bright. clear day and a slight breeze was blow- 
ing in off the ocean when I got down to the flight line. 
“What do you think?” I asked Carl Cover, chief test pilot, 
who all morning had been taxiing the plane around the 
field, running last minute checks. 

“T think,” Carl said, in one of his rare nostalgic mo- 
ments, “She’s born to fly and belongs up there with the 
angels!” 

Then he and Fred Herman, the project engineer, 
climbed aboard. Cover taxied the plane down to the fa 
end of the runway at the east end of the field, gunned the 
motors for a minute, and came roaring back. 

The DC-1 was airborne at exactly 12:36. 

“Well, she’s up!” I shouted to Raymond above the roar 


ALF a minute later the port engine sputtered, then 

quit altogether. We saw the plane’s nose dip sharp- 

ly. Cover pulled her up a few hundred feet and I 

thought the remaining engine, by its sound, would 
tear itself loose. What happened was worse. All sound 
ceased. Both engines had quit! 

This time the nose dropped at a steep angle. Then, sud- 
denly, the engines came to life. But not for long. The 
sound stepped again. We thought the ship was doomed. 
For the next few minutes we saw a demonstration of great 
airmanship. Carl would gun the engines. With a roar 
the plane would climb briefly. Then the roar would die 
and the plane would drop a little. Cover repeated the 
maneuver a half-dozen times in a saw-toothed pattern, 
somehow always managing to gain a little altitude. It 
was like a man climbing a slippery hill—two steps up and 
slip one back. When he had finally clawed up to about 
1,500 feet, Cover was able to execute an approach and got 
back into the field. 

This was a day to remember! 

Over at Mines Field, the airport serving Los Angeles 
at that time, the 13th annual National Air Races were in 
progress. It was opening day and thousands had gathered 
for the event. The newspapers were full of aviation copy. 
Roscoe Turner flew in from the east coast, setting a blaz- 
ing transcontinental record of 11:40 hours! Headlines told 
of the Italian ace, Italo Balbo, leading a formation of sea- 
planes, the first mass flight across the Atlantic. 

There wasn’t a line in the press about the DC-1! But 
I can’t help thinking when we get the bugs ironed out, 
we've got a design that can almost equal the speed of 
Turner’s racer. 

Within the week they found the trouble with the en- 
gines. The carburetor floats were mounted in such a way 
that fuel starvation resulted every time the ship’s nose 
was raised. They’ve whipped it by turning the mount 180 
degrees and jerry-rigging the feed lines in the opposite 
position. Nobody seems to know why, but it works. The 
engine wasn’t designed that way. 

Cover flew the ship again on July 7 and the engines are 
okay, but now, he says, she “fishtails” like a shark. Eugene 
Root, a design engineer, who rode in the rear, commented 
“Tt’s like a crack-the-whip machine in a carnival.” 
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Root thinks, however, that by adding more moveable 
rudder surface and changing the airfoil slightly on the 
horizontal fin we can stop the fishtailing. 

Eddie Allen, one of our best test pilots (he later became 
vice-president, engineering, for the Boeing Airplane Com- 
pany, and was killed in the crash of the second B-29 dur- 
ing the war) and Frank R. Collbohm, chief flight test 
engineer, took the plane over to Mines Field for some 
landing tests. “Doc” Oswald went along to help with the 
calibrations. The way Frank tells it, they had taken the 
door off and he was lying flat on the floor with his head 
stretched out the opening so he could see which hit first, 
the main wheels or the tail wheel. Eddie was shooting for 
a three-point landing. “The tail hit first all right,” he re- 
lates, “and the next instant I got a faceful of tar and 
rocks. I knew what had happened. The wheels were still 
up and the propeller tips were chewing up the runway!” 


LLEN hadn’t really “goofed.” Neither had Tomlin- 
son, who was co-pilot. Collbohm had been standing 
between the two most of the time during other land- 
ings. Each time he had worked the hand pump 

which raises and lowers the gear. When Collbohm went 
back in the cabin, Oswald took his place. Allen and Tom- 
linson thought it was Collbohm standing there and didn’t 
deviate from their normal routine. But nobody had told 
Oswald anything about lowering the gear! The ship suf- 
fered a couple of bent propellers, but no structural dam- 
age. 

If it isn’t one thing in this business, it’s another. I am 
reminded of Kindleberger’s philosophical attitude about 
things of this sort. The Dutchman says, “There never has 
been built an airplane that wasn’t full of bugs, and you 
gotta pick ’em out one at a time. It’s like hunting fleas on 
a St. Bernard.” 

It’s mid-August and the ship is out of the shops. They’ve 
repaired the landing gear damage and modified the tail. 
The fishtailing is now negligible. They’ve been flying the 
rivets off the airplane. The other day Allen had it above 
21,000 feet and reports it’s born to altitude. The super- 
chargers on the engine make all the difference. _Dr. A. L. 
Klein, a design consultant from Cal Tech, and Dr. Stephen 
J. Zand, the acoustics expert, went along to take observa- 
tions. Except for the fact that Klein “passed out” for lack 
of oxygen at 14,000 feet, their reports are encouraging. 
Zand says we've achieved remarkable quietness in the 
cabin. He’s being modest because, without his help, we'd 
probably still have to give passengers cotton for their 
ears. D. W. Tomlinson, TWA’s experimental test pilot 
who has been assigned to the project for the airline, was 
also on board. Tommy says it’s “too quiet”; he keeps 
thinking the engines aren’t pulling enough power! 

The high-altitude angle bothers Tommy. He’s concerned 
about the effect on passengers. Of course, oxygen masks 
will fill the bill, but Tommy believes we should build a 
pressurized cabin, like a submarine, so the pressure 
changes at higher altitudes would be equalized for normal 
breathing. Someday we'll probably do that. Northrop, 
which is a subsidiary of the Douglas Company at present, 
is already building a single-engine monoplane specially 
equipped for Tomlinson to run stratosphere experiments. 
Wiley Post is running some interesting experiments with 
a pressurized suit. The problem is to make a workable 
and safe pressurized cabin. It would impose a lot of new 
design needs. 


OLLBOHM reports that on August 24 they finished 
the load tests. “Sand-bagged” to a gross of 17,500 
pounds, the DC-1 took off in about 1,000 feet. 

_ They’ve also completed the speed tests. Flying a 

measured course at various altitudes, she hit a top of over 
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200 mph! That’s racing plane performance. 

Frye was in last Tuesday. He had with him a fellow 
named Smith, one of their best pilots. Cover says he came 
down from one flight and saw Frye and Smith standing 
on the ramp. Frye had a look on his face like a big kid 
waiting to take a ride on a neighbor boy’s new bicycle. “I 
told him,” Cover said, “that we’d warmed it up for him 
and to get going.” 

Smith and Frye flew the plane for an hour, and Shogran, 
who went along, heard Frye say, “This is the sweetest 
thing I've ever handled!” 

There was some excitement right after Frye landed. Out 
of nowhere, a little biplane darted earthward, rolled on its 
back and zipped by the hangars only a few feet off the 
ground. Then it zoomed, looped and buzzed the hangar 
line so low the wheels touched. Going upstairs again, the 
pilot cut his engine and made a dead stick landing only a 
few feet from where the DC-1 was parked. Harry Wetzel, 
who had been watching all this, rushed out and practi- 
cally yanked the pilot out of the cockpit. “That crazy fool 
could have wrecked the DC-1 and put us out of business,” 
Harry shouted on the run. “I’m going to have him 
grounded.” 

The culprit was the famous World War I German Ace, 
Col. Ernst Udet, one of the greatest acrobatic pilots in the 
world. He was over here for the National Air Races which 
had just ended, and we had invited him to come and look 
at the DC-1. Udet was stunned by the welcome he got. 
He had just intended to give the boys a show. Later, com- 
menting on the DC-1, he said, “She’s got anything beat 
that Junkers ever built, or Dornier, either. I’m going to 
recommend that Lufthansa buy these planes for its Euro- 
pean routes.” With President Hindenburg and the Ger- 
man government, Udet’s word on aviation matters was 
practically law. 

Eddie Rickenbacker, vice-president of Eastern Air 
Transport, which is affiliated with TWA _ indirectly 
through the GM-North American tie-up, also stopped by 
to look at the airplane. Eastern may buy too. Western Air 
Lines is interested. 

Carl Cover, who also is our military sales representa- 
tive, says that Capt. Donald L. Putt, bombardment project 
officer for the Air Corps at Wright Field, is very much 
intrigued with the XB-18 design on paper. The XB-18 
was a bomber version of the DC-1. Cover furthermore 
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". . . @ little biplane darted earthward, rolled on its back and zipped by . . . 


thinks we should show the plane to the military, strictly 
as a transport type. Putt says the Air Corps has a defi- 
nite need for a transport and there is a bid invitation in 
the offing for this type, if Congress provides any money 
I don’t see much hope if Roosevelt gets in; he'll probably 
want to build flying boats for the Navy. But, we do know 
the Air Corps already has organized transport squadrons 
and are actually operating their own freight airline be- 
tween various air depots. Right now they are flying Fords, 
Fokkers, trimotored Stinsons and Bellancas. 


ONDAY morning, September 4, 1933, at Winslow, 
Ariz. the boys loaded the DC-1 with ballast to al- 
most 18,000 pounds and made the single-engine 
take-off test. Eddie Allen was pilot, Tomlinson co- 
pilot and Collbohm was observing. They had worked out 
a plan for the test. There was a marker about half-way 
down the runway, and at this point, Tomlinson was to 
throttle back on the engines, cut maybe a fourth of the 
horsepower. Collbohm was to work the gear. The instant 
the landing gear struts became fully extended, which 
meant the wings were supporting the weight, Collbohm 
would start pumping the gear up, and Tomlinson would 
reduce the power. This was a good conservative plan 

Things didn’t work out according to plan, however 

Collbohm called from Albuquerque and gave me a re- 
port. “The plane started down the runway,” he said, “and 
was a little slow picking up speed because of the heavy 
load. Allen poured on the coal.” 

The airport is 4,500 feet elevation. Frank said he felt the 
wheel struts relax and started to pump the gear up and 
signal Tommy. “You know what that son-of-a-gun did?’ 
Frank practically shouted over the phone. “He reached 
up and cut the switch on the starboard engine!” 

The plane maintained a normal climb. They took it to 
8,000 and flew to Albuquerque on one engine. One of 
TWA’'s scheduled Ford trimotors had taken off before the 
DC-1 but they beat it in by 15 minutes! 

On the strength of the performance data we've been 
getting, which is far above our expectations, TWA has 
already placed an order for 20 of the ships, designated 
DC-2s. Actually we started building the production mod- 
els weeks ago. The Air Corps has also bought the experi- 
mental XB-18 design proposal. 

The DC-2 is a bigger airplane. Lengthening the fuselage 














near the parked DC-!." 
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only a foot off the ground .. . 








bv two feet, we’ve added two more seats, one on each side. 
The plane now is a 14-passenger ship. The wing is ten feet 
longer. Inside is real plush. The seats are deeply uphol- 
stered and fully adjustable for reclining or reversing to 
face the passenger behind. Each seat has a window. 

The “Two” is powered with the same engine as “One,” 
but they’ve increased the horsepower a little. Other new 
features include a duplicate instrument panel in the cock- 
pit, a complete set for both pilot and co-pilot as a safety 
precaution; automatic landing gear retraction mecha- 
nisms, eliminating the hand pump which is a bad feature 
of the One. The ship also has power brakes; for the first 
time a pilot can brake the airplane by using foot pedals 
just like on an automobile. Previously it was always a 
handbrake operation. The ship also has an automatic pilot, 
built by the Sperry Gyroscope Corporation. 


UR plant is beginning to take on a dual personality. 

The force is now over 2,000! In one part of the fac- 

tory, Army observation jobs are moving down the 

line. In another section are the DC-2s; some of the 
fuselages are already taking shape. 

TWA took delivery of the DC-1 officially on September 
13, 1933. They’ve been flying it ever since, carrying some 
passengers between Los Angeles and Winslow and Albu- 
querque. 

I took my first ride in the DC-1 today, November 15 
Cover was the pilot and Tomlinson the co-pilot. We took 
off about 2:00 a.m. from Clover Field on a trip to Newark 

the first transcontinental crossing for the ship. Every- 
thing was perfect as far as Albuquerque. Then, in Sandias 
Pass, one engine suddenly quit. This was for real. Noth- 
ing happened. You could hardly tell it back in the cabin. 
Cover simply made a 180 and headed back to Albu- 
querque. We made a normal landing. Here was actual 
proof of single-engine safety. After repairs we continued 
on east without further difficulty. 

In New York I had a talk with President Robbins and 
other TWA people. Since Roosevelt has taken the country 
off the Gold Standard, we need an adjustment in the orig- 
inal contract. Actually the contract is invalid. It provided 
for payment in gold bullion! Under the circumstances the 
price is too low. We want to raise the cost per plane in 
paper money. We've already estimated that the cost of 
designing, engineering and building the DC-1, and the 
preliminary studies on the “Twos” will comr~ to almost 
$350,000! 

On Friday, February 9, 1934, FDR tossec yomb into 
things when he signed an order cancelling al: .he private 
airline mail contracts. The Army is going to fly the mail. 
Without the air mail pay, some of the airlines will go out 
of business. We may lose our customers. Maybe it’s a 
good thing, though. The air transport industry has to grow 
up sometime. They must make up their minds pretty soon 
whether they are going to play Pony Express or run pub- 
lic carrier. Carrying the mail is one thing—transporting 
passengers as a common carrier is a different operation 
entirely. Frye and Lindbergh seem to think TWA can 
make money with the DC-1 type just carrying passengers. 
Rickenbacker feels the same way. 

There’s seldom a day that some airline people aren’t 
here to see how the DC-2s are coming along. They remind 
me of kids who peek at the Christmas toy ahead of time 
and can’t wait to get their hands on it. They are always 
wanting to add something here or rip out something there. 
This is driving everybody nuts. 

Frye called and wanted one of the Twos before the 
19th. That’s the deadline for the commercial mail opera- 
tions. After that, Benny Foulois, Chief of the Army Air 
Corps, and his boys take over. I told Frye it was a cold 
deck. He mumbled something that sounded like “We'll 
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have to do it with the DC-1”—and hung up. 

With Jeck Frye as pilot and Eddie Rickenbacker as 
co-pilot. the DC-1, iammed with mail sacks, took off from 
Glendale airport Sunday night, February 18, °34, for a 
transcontinental dash. It was the last load of mai! to be 
carried by a commercial airline as a result of FDR’s can- 
cellation order ten days previous. Frye and Rick told the 
press before take-off they wanted to “show the public the 
kind of new equipment the airlines were pioneering and 
that the private operators were better equipped to fly the 
mail than the Army.” 

The ship crossed the Rockies at 14,000 feet. Refueling at 
Kansas City, it cruised eastward in foul weather to Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Over the Alleghenies, it encountered a 
blizzard. The pilots took the plane up to 19,500 feet, zip- 
ping along with the aid of a tailwind at 230 miles an hour 
above the weather. Shortly before noon they landed at 
Newark—across the continent in 11:05 hours! 

“This new plane,” editorialized one New York newspa- 
per, “has made obsolete all other air transport equipment 
in this country or any other.” 

On May 14, 1934, the first DC-2 was delivered to TWA. 
The ship has been out of the shops for about a month. 
Our own test pilots have completed the shakedown flights 
and Les Hollobeck and Joe Marriot, the Bureau of Air 
Commerce inspectors, have given it a blue ticket, a license 
to serve as a common carrier. 

There were some interesting incidents during the test 
flying. One of the airline pilots, for example, almost piled 
it on its nose when he first tried the new power brakes. 
These brakes are really something. Hal Adams, our hy- 
draulics expert, and the design engineer who worked on 
the undercarriage say they actually “stole” the idea from 
the old Pierce Arrow and applied it to the airplane wheels 
and pilot’s foot-pedal controls. The pilot had no idea that 
the slightest pressure on the pedals would generate a 
powerful braking force. Consequently, when he landed, 
he hit the brakes hard and the ship’s tail reared up like a 
bucking bronco. Sparks flew when the props nicked the 
concrete runway. It was an anxious moment. The brakes 
will let the airplane use almost any field in the country. 
Tomlinson says he could “set her down in“fny cow pas- 
ture like we used to do with the Jennys when barn- 
storming.” 


DAMS had another problem. Pilots reported the auto- 
pilot sometimes went “crazy.” When they tracked it 
down, they found they had really pulled a boner. 
The Sperry autopilot uses a mineral oil in its hy- 

draulics operation, actuating the controls. The landing 
gear requires a heavier fluid. The trouble resulted when 
somebody used the landing gear fluid in the autopilot lines. 
The controls were so stiff that it took two pilots with all 
their strength to get the ship back down. Now, they’ve 
come up with a standard fluid for both systems! 

There were production problems, too. Our budget di- 
rector came into the office one day and said we were tak- 
ing 58,000 man hours per airplane. Estimates showed we 
could barely make a profit at 38,000 hours. I called in 
George Strompl, shop foreman, and told him if we didn’t 
do better than that the sheriff would be at the door. 
George said the trouble was that the formed parts on the 
first airplanes had to be pounded out by hand. It took 
time. He was waiting for the big hydraulic presses to ar- 
rive from Ohio. They would stamp out parts like auto- 
mobile bodies. When the presses arrived, we cut the 
production time to 32,(90 hours! 

The DC-2s are moving along the line now at the rate 
of one plane every two weeks. Rickenbacker and the 
Eastern crowd have placed an order. So has Western Air 


‘Lines; KLM, the Royal Dutch Airline; and ABA the 
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Swedish airline, A B Aero transport. 

Tony Fokker, the famous Dutch designer, whose planes 
gave the Germans the edge in the aerial dogfights in 
World War I, has been here and the Fokker interests want 
as many DC-2s as we can give them. They've started a 
‘pool” to sell the ships to foreign governments and will 
be our agents abroad. Fate plays strange tricks. It was 
the crash of a Fokker that started us in this business! 

By June, Congress passed the Black-McKellar Bill 
‘The Air Mail Act of 1934” makes it a law that the big 
aviation combines must split up—no more joint owner- 
ship with the parent company manufacturing planes and 
operating an airline as a subsidiary. The effect is favor- 
able here. Orders for the DC-2s are coming in faster than 
we had anticipated from the new family of airlines which 
has come into being in anticipation of the law. Most sig- 
nificant is a request frem C. R. Smith, who has taken over 
the reins of the newly organized American Airlines sys- 
tem. Formerly American Airways, they have been flying 
Curtiss “Condors” and Fokkers. Smith hit the jackpot in 
the new Post Office Air Mail contracts coming out with a 
southern coast-to-coast route. He has asked us to design 
a sleeper-plane version of the DC-2, feeling that a luxury 
service will offer sound competition to the other two 
transcontinental carriers, United and TWA. We've already 
completed design studies on the DST (Douglas Sleeper 
Transport); and William C. Littlewood, American's chief 
engineer, has practically moved in at the plant to work 
more closely with our engineers. 

On September 11, 1934, our representative in Europe re- 
ported that the first DC-2s have crossed on the S. S. Sta- 
tendam, with no damage from salt water. The planes, 
purchased by KLM, are the first sold to a foreign country. 

On Saturday, October 6, 1934, “Jake” Moxness, a for- 
mer TWA pilot who has joined our flight test group, called 
and suggested I come down to the line and look at the 
Sunflight Corporation’s DC-2. It’s a standard “2” with a 
specially furnished “flying office.” So far as I know it is 
the first plane of this size to be so outfitted. It’s also the 


“Orders for the DC-2s are coming in faster than we had anticipated from the new family of airlines which had come into being . 





first DC-2 to be sold to a private corporation 

Moxness and I were talking about it the other day. W: 
both think there is a great future in this type of trans 
portation for big business operations. It can put exec 
tives, salesmen and trouble shooters where they are 
needed in a hurry and greatly enlarge the scope of thei 
time and activities. I think the day will come when bus 
ness flying will open up a lot of rural areas to industriali 
zation. The fact that the “home office” can always be 
close contact—a matter of only hours—should make pos 
sible plant and factory dispersal to communities that be 
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big comfortable chairs 


fore were naked of fast transportation 
Ship, Number NC-100 has a desk 
a secretariat: filing cabinets: galley 
It cost upwards of $100,000! 
Standard Oil also has ordered a plane 
ket that truthfully we hadn't figured on 
Today, Thursday, November 1, 1934, the plane sold t 
KLM, which the airline christened “Univer,” landed at 
Meibourne, Australia, winning first place in the hand 
division and second prize in the speed division of the Ma 
Robertson International Air Derby from London to Mel 
bourne. Flying the airline’s commercial route, with thre« 
paying passengers and a load of mail, the ship covered 
the 12,300 miles in 71:28 hours flying time. It averaged 
160 mph and placed second only to the British entry, a 
specially designed racing plane built by DeHavilland 


and even a telephone! 


This is a ma 


UNDAY, December 15, 1935—and today, 29 months 
after he had flown the DC-1 prototype, Carl Cover 
was at the controls of the first DC-3 on its initial test 
flight. Everything went off smoothly. 

The DC-3 is really two airplanes, that is, it has two des- 
ignations. This is the DST, the “sleeper” plane that C. R 
Smith wanted, but it has also grown into a 21-passenger 
super luxury, day plane. 

The ship, to us at least, seems the ultimate in air trans- 
portation. The fuselage is longer than the DC-2, and 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Boyne Mt. Ski Lodge at Boyne Falls, Mich. “A ONTARIO 
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Fort Mackinac blockhouse, built in 1780, guards Straits of Mackinac. Taquamenon Falls, the most famous of Michigan's 150 waterfalls. 














The 100-year-old "Soo" Locks at Sault Ste. Marie in Michigan's Upper Peninsula—''the busiest locks on earth.” 





Many fine airport facilities await those 


who fly in to enjoy the year-round vacation fun offered 


by Upper Michigan, “the land of Hiawatha.” 


By NOVETAH DAVENPORT 


Associate Editor 


Thou Seekest a Beautiful Peninsula, Behold It Here.” 

In this one telling phrase is vivid testimonial to the 
natural beauties of the Wolverine State, and its widely 
established reputation as the very essence of a holiday 
playground. With something for everyone, in all seasons, 
it is mecca for the nimrod and fisherman, the yachtsman, 
the summer sun worshipper and the winter sportsman. 
Not to be discounted is the fact that Upper Michigan’s 
pollen-free air additionally attracts thousands of those 
who will travel far and long to avoid the miseries of 
asthma and hay fever. 

Dominated on the south by a feverish industry centered 
around Detroit, the automotive capital of the world, al- 
most the exact opposite is true of the upper and lower 
peninsulas above the industrial south. Here one finds 
the state’s most inviting features—some six million acres 
of Federal and state-owned land open to public hunting; 
countless rivers and streams, and 11,000 inland lakes. 
Surrounding all this are mile upon mile of sand dunes and 
sparkling beaches holding in check the restless blue 
waters of Lakes Michigan, Superior and Huron, with the 
two peninsulas divided by the Straits of Mackinac, yet 
joined together at Mackinaw City and St. Ignace by the 
new five-mile-long Mackinac Bridge. 


S QUAERIS Peninsulam Amoenam Circumspice.” “If 


Keeping pace with the ever-increasing tide of holiday 
sojourners is the great variety of available accommoda- 
tions in hotels, homes, motels, campsites and cabins, cool 
in summer, snug in winter, and at rates which for the 
most part are moderate 

French missionaries were the first to explore the Michi- 
gan upper peninsula when, 300 years ago, in 1639, Rad- 
isson and Grosselliers first came upon Lake Superior. A 
year later Father Jacques Marquette with a group ol 
French Jesuits created the first setthement on the site 
of Sault Ste. Marie, present-day boundary city betwee: 
the U.S.A. and Canada’s Province of Ontario. Histori 
and charming Mackinac Island, of horse carriage trans- 
portation and natural beauty, lying east out of St. Ignace 
in the Mackinac Straits, was once headquarters for John 
Jacob Astor’s fur trading operations 

Access to this northern resort country is over modern 
highways, by automobile or commercial bus; by train 
and plane, by private boat or lake steamer. The private 
flyer is in a particularly happy situation—by two factors 
First of these is the celebrated topography with an aver- 
age estimated altitude of 850 feet in the lower peninsula 
and 1,600 to 1,800 in the upper peninsula. The second is 
the number of excellent airports available to him in the 
heart of or very convenient to (Continued on page 77) 
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CHECK PILOT REPORT ON THE 


SWIFT 125 


Any “hangar tales” which might exist about this popular lightplane are exploded here. 


By TOM DENNY 





N CHECK FLYING the Swift 125, model GC 1-B, I 
| flew two different airplanes because of the “hangar 

tales” existing about tricky flight characteristics. I 
put both of them through the usual routines, and then 
compared my data and impressions with those of an ex- 
perienced Swift owner. 

Actually this check pilot report is based on experience 
with three different Swifts, for when I contacted Al Mezey 
who keeps his well-maintained Swift 125 at Cleveland- 
Hopkins, he invited me to check the performance of his 
airplane. Mezey and I flew his Swift and found that my 
data was pretty close to the performance of Swift N-3331K 
which has some of the later cabin modifications. 

Perhaps I should say here that neither Mezey nor I feel 
the sleek Swift is cursed with any dangerous or unusually 
tricky characteristics. I feel that the case of the Swift is 
similar to that of the Republic Seabee in that each is 
quite a package of airplane and calls for understanding of 
the aerodynamics of the design, and for more than Cub 
pilot proficiency. (Continued on page 66) 


Left: The Swift 125 affords good visibility and the panel is well planned. Be- 
low: Slots near the wing tips aid in maintaining control at reduced airspeed. 
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STARTING THIS FALL... 


UNITED AIR LINES BRINGS YOU 
THE DC‘8 JET MAINLINER, WORLDS 
NEWEST AND FINEST JETLINER 


Soon you can fly on the Best of the Jets. It’s the DC-8 Jet, 


built by Douglas, designed to United Air Lines standards spe- 

cifically for airline use. Extra care and knowledge born of 3 NITE. 

decades of passenger service attended every step in its build- oO 
ing and thorough testing. Result: more reasons than ever to D 0 oO 
depend on United Air Lines when you travel. an ae we, anna 


EXTRA CARE HAS MADE IT THE BEST OF THE JETS 
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rom that! 


It began as a charter pilot’s dream— 
until unforeseen difficulties developed 


which almost turned it into a disaster. 


By W. B. NELSON 


had never seen the instruments before. An empty 

hollow was where my stomach should be and there 
was a hot unpleasant taste in my mouth. Why wouldn’t 
anything stay in place? The turn needle! Center the 
needle. Air speed now! My heart leaped at the pointer on 
the wrong side of the red line. How long can turbulence 
like this last? Level the wings, bring the nose up! Wip- 
ing wet palms on my trousers, I looked into the swirl of 
dark gray outside and recalled all the reports I had read 
of pilots extending themselves or their planes too far. A 
glance at the passenger in the right seat did little to quell 
the panic. It doesn’t always happen to the other guy. We 
were riding a hurricane! 

It began as a charter pilot's dream. Los Angeles to 
Mexico City with layovers at Hermosillo, Mazatlan and 
Guadalajara. Two weeks, all expenses. Just like in the 
movies. 

The trip down had been thoroughly pleasant and, except 
for some prop governor trouble, the Bonanza had per- 
formed beautifully. Service had been no problem, the air- 
ports were first-class and, for the most part, the weather 
fair. Mexico is truly a wonderful country and the airplane 
an ideal means to see it. 

My passengers wanted to re-visit Mazatlan on the re- 
turn trip, so an early departure from Mexico City with a 
refueling stop at Guadalajara was scheduled. Seventy-five 
miles west of Queretaro, the weather began to go sour, 
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T nae PANEL TOLD me nothing—it was as though I 





with lowering ceilings and heavy rain forcing us to follow 
the railroad into Guadalajara at 100 to 200 feet. Three 
very wet days passed there and my people were two days 
behind schedule. 

The afternoon of the third day looked promising enough 
to call the airport radio room. A sequence report is, of 
course, the same in Mexico as in the United States; but in 
discussing the general weather picture, there is a prob- 
lem of language. Just then, another American pilot 
walked in. He spoke like a native to the radioman for a 
time, then turned to me. “Where you headed?” he asked. 
When he learned I was waiting for Mazatlan to clear, he 
said, “Cullican is clear, if you’re going north. Do you 
have ADF?” He seemed to think it strange, since I was 
flying in a country that depends almost exclusively on H 
facilities for radio navigation, that we were not so 
equipped. When he learned I was flying a Bonanza, he 
suggested, “Well, I’m in an Apache, if you want to slow 
down and get on my wing, I’m going on top to Cullican. 
That will get you north of the weather.” This seemed 
practical since he did have ADF equipment, and my pas- 
sengers were agreeable. The tops to the east were re- 
ported to 9,000, with the front line extending southward 
from Mazatlan moving southeasterly. I ran up the engine 
and re-topped the tanks. By the time we had filed our 
flight plan, the passengers were loading baggage. 

We arranged for “ship to ship” communication on 122.8, 
then took off to join up for the long climb. It turned out I 
didn’t have to slow down much,—the Apache was climb- 
ing right on out. The pilot called at intervals giving me 
the bearing back to Guadalajara just for the record. We 
had a 13,000-foot overcast, seven-mile visibility and the 
air was as still as a mill pond. It seemed a snap as we 
climbed to top a lower layer of stratus. Such starry-eyed 
optimism has no doubt been the fatal attitude of better 
men than I. About 30 minutes out, my new friend called 
to say he couldn’t pick up the Mazatlan homer but, no 
sweat, he would track outbound until he received Culli- 
can. He finished the transmission and vanished from sight. 
It took me a second to realize he had flown into the top of 
a cumulus made invisible by the same color and light 
from the high overcast. I was in it a moment later. “Bo- 
nanza 61 Victor altering course 45 degrees left for sepa- 
ration.” The Apache pilot “Rogered,” then the bottom 
fell out! 

The rate of climb spun around to point at the wrong 
side of the instrument, the altimeter was unwinding too 
fast to read. A shuddering, heaving updraft tried to 
wrench the airplane out of my hands. The turn needle 
swung back and forth like a windshield wiper, the horizon 
had tumbled and the directional gyro oscillated through 
40 degrees. I pulled off power, horsed up the nose and 
dropped the landing gear. We were being slammed around 
like a ping pong ball, each wild lurch making it more dif- 
ficult to decide what those gauges should read. “Any 
second—any second now I'll be on top. How much pound- 
ing can she take?” I called the Apache to ask if he had 
broken out. 

“Negative!” He sounded busy. He said he was getting 
carburetor ice. While congratulating myself on being in 
a machine less susceptible to carb ice, the rpm started 
dropping off. Still fighting to stay right side up, I grabbed 
for the prop control—no increase—I toggled the manual 
switch—nothing! What a time to discover the governor 
repairs weren't the best. It was then I realized how much 
altitude was lost. With each pitch and roll, I tried franti- 
cally to remember all the things ' had heard and been 
taught about flying. Nothing seemed adequate. Maintain- 
ing control seemed a series of unusual attitude recoveries. 
The thought of those mountain peaks below, so beautiful 
in the sunlight, now viciously (Continued on page 83) 
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Executive Pilots: Fly the new Travel Air... 
America’s lowest-priced 200 mph twin for 
4-seat*® night and instrument confidence 


If you’re doing more single-engine night flying 
these days, or filing IFR more frequently, you may 
have decided that you'd feel a little more confident 
flying a twin-engine airplane. 

In that case, if you want to cruise at 200 miles an 
hour and usually have only 2 to 4 seats filled on 
most trips, your logical choice is the new Beech- 
craft Travel Air. Not only do you save a lot of 
money when you buy it, but—by not hauling sev- 
eral empty seats around the sky—you save money 
every hour you fly it. 

Here are several other good reasons for choosing 
the new Beechcraft Travel Air: 


1. Lowest-priced 200 mph twin. Cruises 34 
miles per minute at only 75% power. 


2. The most rugged twin in its class—tested to 
strengths at least 39% above FAA requirements. 


*Removable 5th seat optional. 


oa Sas er Swe Se 


TWIN-BONANZA BONANZA TRAVEL AIR MS 760 JET 


SUPER 18 


3. World’s quietest executive airplane. You hear 
less noise in flight in the Travel Air’s super-sound- 
proofed cabin than in most cars at 60 mph. 

4. Easy to handle, even at minimum speeds. You 
feel at home immediately. Many pilots easily earn 
their multi-engine ratings in a Travel Air in just 
5 to 10 hours. 

5. Clears ground in only 850 feet. Stops only 590 
feet from touchdown. 

6. Climbs at 1,360 fpm; fully loaded. 


7. A real miser on fuel—can fly 1,410 miles on 
112 gallons of gasoline. 

Fly the Travel Air and learn more about it first- 
hand. Just see your Beechcraft distributor or dealer. 
Ask him, too, about low-cost Beech financing and 
leasing plans. Or write Public Relations Dept., 
Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U.S.A. 


eechcraft 






“.,.and there’s plenty of space 
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(Continued from page 47) 
wider, to accommodate 14 pullman-sized berths, seven 
upper and seven lower. The day plane has a double row 
of seven seats along the left side and a single row of 
seven on the right hand side. 

I suppose a lot of people will ask that question. The 
answer is a fairly simple law of aerodynamics. It doesn’t 
matter too much in the lateral weight distribution because 
the ailerons can trim the plane for balance. Lengthening 
the fuselage and widening it, however, had necessitated 
adding ten feet to the wing span and increasing the sweep- 
back a little to compensate for the change in the longitu- 
dinal center of gravity. We have boosted the horsepower, 
using Wright “Cyclone” 900-hp engines now available. 

Fred Stineman, chief project engineer, has worked up 
some interesting generalities which I’m going to include 
in the annual report. The DC-3 payload is one-third more 
than that of any previous airliner and its gross weight of 
about 25,000 pounds is half again as great as any airliner 
now in service. More important, estimates show that it 
costs 69 cents per mile to operate, which is just about on 
a par with the cost of operating the Ford trimotors. But, 
on a ton-mile basis, payload factor, it can carry 6,000 
pounds, more than double the trimotor—from New York 
to Chicago non-stop for under $800. This cuts the operat- 
ing costs of the Fords almost in half! And, Doctor Zand 
has cut the sound level in the cabin to about 55 decibels, 
which makes it quieter than most railroad cars. 

Bill Littlewood says, “We've got a marketable product 
and one that we can operate at a profit.” 

“C.R.” seems to think so, too. He was so pleased with 
the progress reports that he has committed American to 
buy 20 of the ships at $110,000 apiece! Actually, he gave 
me the go-ahead on the order over the telephone from 
Chicago several months ago. 


N June 10, 1936, I took in the air show at the Pan- 
Pacific auditorium because I wanted to get public 
reaction to the DC-3 which we put on display there. 
It’s the first time the airplane has been unveiled to 
outsiders. The ship with its outer wing panels off, was 
hauled on a trailer from the plant in the early morning 
hours. It’s one of the major attractions at the show. We'd 
better get a new sign painter, however. The placard in 
front of the exhibit says—DOUGLAS DC-3, 14 BIRTHS 
or 21 SEATS! 
There have been some interesting pilot reactions to the 
ship. When some of the airline boys took it up for the 








first time, they viewed one of its built-in characteristics 
with considerable skepticism. Exclaimed one pilot, “The 
wing tips flap like a bird.” 

We’ve had to explain this to others. Flexibility was engi- 
neered into the wing purposely so that the plane could “roll 
with the punches,” as a boxer would say. Considering the 
loads we're calling upon the wing to lift and support, it 
would snap off if it didn’t have this inherent flexibility. 

The last of the DC-2s has come off the line. Everybody 
wants the “Three.” Altogether, we built 138 of the 14-pas- 
senger DC-2s. They are in service all over the world. And 
I remember telling Jack Frye I was sure we would never 
build over 50! The market simply wouldn’t stand it! 

Three years to the day, Wednesday, July 1, 1936, after 
the DC-1 spread its wings, the DC-3 received recognition 
as the “outstanding twin-engined commercial transport 
plane.” 

These were the words that President Roosevelt read 
from the citation as he presented me with the Collier 
Trophy, aviation’s highest award, in a ceremony at the 
White House. “This airplane,” the script recounted, “by 
reason of its high speed, economy, and quiet passenger 
comfort, has been generally adopted by transport lines 
throughout the United States. Its merit has been further 
recognized by its adoption abroad, and its influence on 
foreign design is already apparent. In making this award, 
recognition is given to the technical and production per- 
sonnel of the Douglas organization.” 

Accepting it, I felt as though I were taking something 
that didn’t belong to me. It belonged to hundreds of em- 
ployees and scores of executives at Douglas. That day too 
there was even more pleasing news. An American Air- 
lines DC-3, “Flagship,” had just flown non-stop from 
Newark to Chicago and return, 1,472 miles in 8:05 hours, 
and the airline announced it would begin non-stop service 
this week between these two cities! 

Shortly after my return home, Jack Frye, now presi- 
dent of TWA and John B. Walker, the airline’s vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic and sales, arrived to complete 
negotiations for a $2,000,000 order for a 23-passenger ver- 
sion of the DC-3. Frye is all excited about turning some 
of their “2s” into “flying boxcars” and wants to know if 
we can modify the ships as aerial freighters. He revealed 
plans for a dawn-to-dusk air freight service between Los 
Angeles and New York—seems to think the plane can 
haul anything. 

Shortly afterward, Brig. Gen. Henry H. “Hap” Arnold, 
Assistant Chief of the Air Corps, visited the plant to in- 
spect the YO-38 observation 
plane and the C-33s and C-39s 
—military versions of the DC-3s 
which the Army has bought. 
“Hap” told me he foresaw the 
day when fleets of the planes 
would provide an aerial lifeline 
to Air Corps units throughout 
the continental U. S., Alaska, 
and the Canal Zone. “But,” he 
said ruefully, “they won't give 
us money for any such ‘wild’ 
scheme.” 

In September, 1936, United 
Air Lines announced they 


Donald W. Douglas, Sr., at the time he re- 
ceived the Collier Trophy, aviation's high- 
est award, from President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for building the outstanding twin- 
cial transport in 1936. 
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would buy 20 DC-3s and retire the Boeing 
247 fleet. United’s planes will have the 
twin-row, 14-cylinder, 1,150 P & W en- 
gines, which will give them more power 
than any transport plane ever built. Some 
of the ships will have only 14 seats, big 
swivel-type chairs. United is planning a 
“super luxury mainliner” service, non- 
stop Chicago to New York, in its bid to 
get business from American and TWA 
who fly the same route. W. E. “Pat” Pat- 
terson, United’s president, is a shrewd 
overator. I am reminded of a story he 
likes to tell and isn’t likely to let me 
forget. 

Some months ago, Pat, who used to be 
w'th the Boeing United Air Lines (NAT) 
group before the Air Mail Act broke it 
up, was hanging around the Douglas re- 
ception room trying to see me. Nobody 
paid any attention to him. Rumor had it 
he was a spy sent down from the north 
to get a line on our new planes. I didn’t 
know anything about all this until one 
day at a luncheon in the Del Mar Club, 
Santa Monica. Patterson was sitting next 
to Harry Wetzel and me and he brought 
up the embarrassing treatment. Good 
naturedly, Pat explained, he had been 
canvassing the industry to get somebody 
interested in building a big four-engined 
transvort design he had in mind, because 
“the time has come when we've got to 
build these things bigger so they can car- 
ry more fuel and hop across the country 
non-stop.” 

“Of course,” he added, “in the mean- 
t'me we're going to buy some of your 
DC-3s.” 

Then he asked if he could see one of 
the 3s and maybe take a ride in it. 

I'll never forget Harry's answer. 

“We'll have to borrow one,” he said. 
“We don’t keep any around as demon- 
strators. We can't afford to fly them!” It 
was a heck of a way to sell airplanes. 

The upshot of the matter was that we 
did borrow a DC-3 and Pat got his ride. 
We got the United order and it looks as 
though we will build the bigger plane he 
wants. It’s already on the design boards. 
We call it the DC-4. 

The date is now September 28, 1938 
and, during the past week, the DCs have 
been on a service of mercy to the stricken 
area along the eastern seaboard, target of 
the worst hurricane in history to hit the 
Atlantic coast. United, TWA, American 
and Eastern pilots, flying their respective 
equipment, DC-2s, DC-3s and DSTs, have 
pooled resources on American’s Boston- 
New York route. Shuttling back and 
forth, the planes have flown into New 
England more than 69,090 pounds of med- 
ical supplies and an equal amount of mail. 
The airlines are the only existing means 
of communication and in addition to car- 
go have ferried in more than 1,000 rescue 
and reconstruction workers and brought 
out more than 1,500 stranded persons. 
Never has air transportation more dra- 
matically proved its potential. 

These are the things I remember—the 
important dates in the development of 
airplanes that would change our way of 
life. 

There were more than 400 DC-3s pro- 
duced between the latter part of 1935 and 
1939. They changed the whole com- 
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plexion and personality of our plant. Lit- 
erally, we were manufacturing the ma- 
chine that was carrying 92 per cent of all 
the world’s air passenger traffic! 

Of course, there were crashes. In 1937, 
for example, the airlines had a rough 
year, weather being exceptionally bad all 
over the country. American lost a “Flag- 
ship” shortly after the line inaugurated 
its DC-3 service and United last another 
in the Rocky Mountain region. Eddie 
Rickenbacker was almost killed in the 
first fatal accident involving the Great 
Silver Fleet. And there were others, but 
the ships themselves were exonerated in 
the investigations—there were no indica- 
tions of structural failures. The safety 
record, which the DC-3s and DC-2s estab- 
lished, even converted insurance com- 
panies to selling policies to air travelers, 
using vending machines at the airports! 
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Pilots for the first time could get insur- 
ance, without paying added risk pre- 
miums. And in 1939, the Scheduled Air- 
lines of the United States received the 
Collier Trophy for flying 17 months with- 
out a single passenger fatality. 

At a businessmen’s gathering in New 
York City, I heard C. R. Smith declare— 
“The DC-3 freed the airlines from com- 
plete dependency on government mail 
pay. 

Air travel had come of age. And per- 
haps providentially, for the fate of the 
country and even of the free world was 
to hang by that thread before time had 
rolled much farther. 

Early in 1944, General of the Armies, 
H. H. Arnold and big “Bill” Knudsen of 
General Motors, then in charge of the 
multi-billion aircraft procurement pro- 
gram, called a meeting of aircraft manu- 
facturers. We met, about 400 strong in- 
cluding engineering and production staffs, 
in the theater at the Ambassador Hotel in 
Los Angeles. During the session Arnold 
told me he wanted 400 extra C-47 trans- 
port planes—military designation of the 
DC-3 cargo transports—these in addition 
to the hundreds already moving along the 


lines at the new Long Beach and Okla- 
homa City plants. “This is something spe- 
cial,” Arnold confided. “We want them 
faster than you’ve ever built airplanes 
before!” 

At the time we didn’t know why the 
extra hurry and Arnold didn’t choose to 
say. But we found out a few months later 
on June 6, 1944—D-Day! 

These were the _ specially-equipped 
pla~es which carried the first waves of 
paratroopers and supplies to hit the Nor- 
mandy beaches. On that unforgettable 
date, more than 1,000 DCs and C-47s, fly- 
ing at gross weights nobody ever dreamed 
of, carried the war to the continent. With 
the'r stripped interiors and special at- 
tachments on fuselage and wings, some 
of the planes carried jeeps, guns, ammu- 
nition, spare parts for tanks, and virtually 
anything and everything that could fit in- 
side or be slung on the outside. Others, as 
tow-planes, were the locomotives that 
pulled one, two, or even three, troop car- 
rying gliders. Altogether, in the first 50 
hours when the fighting was fiercest and 
the beach-head faced its do-or-die test, 
they carried more than 60,000 paratroop- 
ers and their weapons in the big drop. 
“The steady stream of transports kept 
coming and coming and coming in an 
endless skytrain,” I heard CBS corre- 
spondent Charles Collingswood report 
from the front. “The awe of the thing 


_ actually stopped the fighting in some sec- 


tors, as men looked skyward with unbe- 
lieving eyes.” 

As I listened to the reports over the ra- 
dio, my thoughts turned to the days be- 
fore the war, and the “battles” we fought 
to build airpower. I thought of Oscar 
Westover, Chief of the Air Corps whom 
Arnold succeeded; Oliver Echols, “Big 
Red”; George Kenney, the “little cor- 
poral”; sternfaced A. W. Robins; produc- 
tion-minded K. B. Wolfe; engineering- 
wise Frank Carroll; strike-breaker_Char- 
lie Branshaw and the others, who fought 
the engineering wars and the budget bat- 
tles. Their farsightedness got us the 
planes to do the job. They made the deci- 
sions to go ahead with this design or that 
one. They set the standards for the manu- 
facturers to meet. 

I remember, for example, the trips I 
made with Raymond and Wetzel to 
Wright Field, and the scrappy confer- 
ences we had trying to launch the DCs as 
military transports. There was a session 
in the spring of 1935, when we were just 
starting to build C. R. Smith’s DSTs, that 
typifies the behind-the-scenes activities 
that went on to get our army its wings. 
They had already bought some DC-2s, de- 
signated C-33 and C-39, and ran static 
tests. The report said in summary—‘“the 
aircraft finally broke up under loads 
three times its design limitations.” These 
were unheard of forces under flight con- 


ditions. In small numbers the Army. 


transport squadrons were using the 
planes. But that wasn’t enough. They 
wanted more. At that time Maj. Frank 
Carroll was chief of the engineering divi- 
sion at Wright Field and Maj. K. B. Wolfe 
was chief of the production division. They 
had their eyes on the DC-3. 

“It’s a good design,” Carroll said. “But 

(Continued on poze 58) 
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Former Air Force pilot Dan Mueller and 
(right) ex-Navy fiier Joe Mueller. Brothers 
started at Midiand-Odessa in 1951. 
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One of Southwest Air Rangers’ three busy hangars at the Midliand-Odessa Air Terminal. 
They are open from 6 AM to 10 PM...and longer upon request. 


@ Throughout the oil-rich Permian Basin of Southwestern 
Texas, the familiar “flying cowboy” emblem of Southwest 
Air Rangers is synonymous with courteous and efficient 
service. It has been that way since 1939 when the four 
Mueller brothers started in El Paso. World War II halted 
operations temporarily. Then in 1951, they expanded with 
Joe and Dan opening shop at Midland-Odessa. Here, their 
honest and efficient way of doing business soon earned 
them a solid reputation and a growing operation. 

Today at the Midland-Odessa Air Terminal, Southwest 
Air Rangers offers complete service and facilities for local 
and transient fliers—three big hangars accommodating 





Experienced licensed mechanics specialize 


on engine and airframe work for planes up aircraft up through DC-3’s . . . A&E mechanics for main- 
te and including light twins. tenance and overhaul . . . Piper sales and service . 
executive and oil field charter . . . flight instruction . . . and, 
of course, Phillips 66 Aviation Oil and Gasoline . . . Grades 
80, 91, 100 and 115. Transient fliers will also find at the 
field an excellent restaurant, car rentals, and complete 
weather information. 








Courteous service is a by-word at Southwest 
Air Rangers. Along with gas and oll, every 
plane gets clean windshield and windows. 
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ra you 
FUTURE 


JET AIRTRAVEL IS BOOMING! 


American... Pan American... TWA... United 

Continental ...one after the other, the 
world’s major airlines are getting into opera- 
tion with Boeing 707’s, Douglas DC-8's, Convair 


880's, and other makes of jet and turbo-prop | 


aircraft. 

CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
Trained Airframe and Powerplant (A & P) 
Technicians are finding this new Age of Jet 


Transportation is opening up many exciting job 
opportunities. Northrop Institute's practical 


training program takes just 50 weeks to com- | 


plete...and Northrop grads readily obtain their 
A & P Certificate, issued by the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

ADVANCED JET COURSE 
After completing the reguiar A & P Course, 
you can enroll for Northrop’s Jet specialization 
course which requires 12 additional weeks. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE DURING 
SCHOOL AND AFTER GRADUATION 


Permanent free placement service is available 
to all students and graduates. 


Approved for Veterans 


(Northrop Aeronautical Institute) 


1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 


NORTHROP INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
1119 W. Arbor Vitae Street, ingiewood 1, Calif. 


Please send me immediately the Northrop Catalog, 
employment data, and schedule of class starting 
dates. | am interested in: 

oO Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic 

[)} Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 

: Aeronautical Engi ing Technol 
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Electronic Engineering Technology 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 


Zone... State 


Veterans: Check here () for Special Veteran 
Training Information. 





The annual Fiymnc Magazine award 
of $100 for the best score made by a 
crew in the All Woman Transconti- 
nental Air Race, having less than a 
combined total of 500 hours solo fly- 
ing time, went to Margo Callaway, 
17, (left) and her sister and co-pilot, 
Sandra, 19, (second from left) of 
Wilmington, Ohio. 

FLYING is especially proud that the 
girls were the youngest crew ever to 
participate in the AWTAR and in 
this, their first attempt, placed third 
in a field of 63 entrants in the 2,470- 
mile race from Lawrence, Mass., to 
Spokane, Wash. They also took first 
place in the Cessna 120-140 class. 

Bad weather forced their mother, 





FLYING PICKS A WINNER 


Mrs. Margaret Callaway (second 
from right), in the race for the eighth 
time, with her niece, Helen Herd 
(right), out of the contest. 

The AWTAR, sponsored by the 
Ninety-Nines, Inc., is the only race 
of its kind in the world, crewed sole- 
ly by women in aircraft of 350 hp or 
less. This year’s 13th annual compe- 
tition was won by two California 
women, Mrs. Aileen Saunders of El 
Cajon and her co-pilot, Mrs. Jerelyn 
Cassell of San Diego, flying a Cessna 
172. Second place went to Mrs. Jua- 
nita Newell and her co-pilot, Mrs. 
Jimmye Lou Shelton, both of Phoenix, 
Ariz., in a PA-24 Piper Comanche, on 
their first try in the TAR. 








( Continued trom page 56) 
we've got to beef it up so we can haul 
heavy stuff. We need more payload, big- 
ger engines, more fuel capacity. Can’t we 
hang narapacks and hooks on the outside 
to carry propellers and wing panels?” 

We did some fast figuring and said 
these things were possible. The cargo 
version of the DC-3, which later became 
the C-47, was taking shape. “Okay; if you 
can do it, we'll go along,” Carroll said, 
“That is if K.B., here, can find a way to 
buy the planes.” 

There wasn’t much Air Corps money 
|in those days. What there was went for 
bombers, fighters and training planes. 

Wolfe had a grin on his face. 

“There’s one way we can do it,” he said. 
“We can buy these planes for the top 
brass. There’s a special fund for generals’ 
personal aircraft. If they happen to turn 
out to be cargo carriers, who is going to 
| know the difference? We'll be that far 
ahead.” 

The C-47 and the R4D (Navy designa- 
tion), which became the backbone of the 
Air Transport Command and the Naval 
Air Transport Service were really born 
that day. Admittedly, it posed engineer- 
ing and production problems. It was a 
different airplane than the DC-3. The 
conversion that made the DC-3 a military 
cargo plane, saw the ship emerge with a 
sturdier cabin floor to support heavier 
| loads; a beefed-up aft fuselage to make 
| possible big cargo doors; long rows of 


bucket-type seats along the sides of the 
cabin; parapacks and external bracings 
to support outside cargoes; and changes in 
powerplants and instrumentation. But 
essentially the design was the DC-3, the 
bus turned into a truck. The “plush jobs” 
for the generals came along in other 
designations—the C-5ls and C-53s in |'m- 
ited number. But “old bucket-seats” is 
the plane that President Eisenhower was 
to single out as one of the four wea»ons 
that most helped win the war—along with 
the bazooka, the jeep, and the atomic 
bomb. Most important consideration of 
all was the fact that, when war came, we 
had a troop-carrying transport and a 

production line ready to perform. 
Actually, the DC-2s and the DC-3s went 
to war long before Pearl Harbor. Right 
after the Germans marched on Poland in 
1939, the airlines of the United’ States 
were called upon to perform many mili- 
tary assignments. The Government prac- 
tically “filled up” the airliners with high 
priority defense shipments and personnel 
movements. Moreover, the British Air 
Commission had visited the U. S. and 
placed orders for DC-3s which became 
the Dakotas (British designation). These 
were among the first planes to go to Brit- 
ain under Roosevelt’s lend-lease program. 
We had also sold a DC-3 to a Russian air- 
line and the Russians, under a license ar- 
rangement, we know, were building their 
own version of the ship in quantities. It 

(Continued on page 60) 
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SPEED CONTROL points the way to top flight performance 
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IF YOU LOVE hunting, fishing, or just 
getting off the beaten track, an Edo-equipped seaplane is perfect 
for you. 

Every lake, river, cove and harbor provides a nature-made 
runway ... precisely where you want to go. 

For fun. . . for convenience . . . for complete freedom—FLY 
FLOATS. 

Why not visit your airplane dealer soon and learn how pleasant 
and useful your own seaplane could be? Edo floats are easily 
installed on the Cessna 170, 175, 180, Piper Tri-Pacer, Super Cub 
and many other types as well. For full facts, write for “How To 
Fly Floats” booklet, complete with photos and diagrams. 
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Avoid inferior imitations. DISTRIBUTORS 
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George BA far Co. equip your plane with airline 


~ Let Tina Lear show you how to | 
Freeport, L. ., N quality equipment. See page ¢2. 
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(Continued from page 58) 
became the Ilyushin LI-2, a mainstay of 
the Russian air transport system. The 
Japs, too, were building a copy of the 
design. 

Here at home, the first paratrooper di- 
visions were being formed at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., and the modified 3s were the 
planes from which “battalions dropped 
from the skies.” 

Too, I remember one night in the sum- 
mer of 1940, listening to the radio with 
A. M. “Rocky” Rochlen, our director of 
public relations, we heard FDR in his 
famous “Quarantine The Aggressor” 
speech from Chicago, announce the 50,- 
000-planes-a-year program. 

“What do you think?” Rocky asked. 

“We can do it,” I said. “No task is too 
great and no accomplishment impossible 
for a nation united in love of country and 
its institutions.” 

I actually said that! I don’t know why 
the words came out. It startled even 
Rocky. A few minutes later the phone 
rang. It was the Associated Press want- 
ing my comment on how the industry 


| could gear-up for such an unprecedented 


job. 

“What'll I tell ‘em?” I asked Rocky. 
“This is your area.” 

“Tell ‘em what you told me,” Rock said. 

The next day we made the front pages 
with a headline Douglas says we can do 
it! It scared me just to read it. How we 
were going to do it was something else 
again. 

At the time it did seem “impossible,” 
but by mid-1944 we were turning out 
DC-3s and C-47s at the rate of 18 per 
hour! After the war there were more of 
these ships flying than any other in his- 
tory. 

It was during the war, however, that 
the airplane made an imperishable name 
for itself. The first DC-3s to take part in 
defense were not even in olive drab but 
in various airline markings. On Sunday 
morning, December 14, 1941, one week 
after Pearl Harbor, most of C. R. Smith’s 
American planes were ordered to a secret 
rendezvous. Planes in flight landed at the 
nearest airport and disembarked passen- 
gers. Other ships took off and headed for 
various Army camp sites. Next day, the 
planes were winging across the Carib- 
bean, filled with troops heading for South 
America. There had been a threat that 
Axis powers were moving to take over 
radio stations and other communications 
systems in that area. 

Not many weeks later the airlines flew 
rush missions to the Aleutians. DC-3s 
carried the bulk of the air loads, to Amer- 
ican forces on Kiska and the fog-shrouded 
island chain under Japanese attack. On 
one occasion three planes delivered a 
complete hospital—quonset hut, beds, op- 


| erating tables and medical supplies! Over- 


night about half of the airline fleet was 
volunteered for military duty. We got 


an order at Douglas to produce C-47s by 


the thousands! To expedite production, 
the government built a whole new plant 
at Oklahoma City. The C-47 line looked 
like an automobile factory—a long con- 
tinuous line that never stopped 24 hours 

(Continued on page 62) 
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SPACE AGE EDUCATION 


for exciting, highly paid careers 
in the space age 


Mail coupon for complete information 


. \Morthrop 
‘ Institute 


of Technology 
(NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE) 
1151 West Arbor Vitae Street 
Inglewood 1, California 
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NORTHROP INSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY 
1151 W. Arbor Vitae Street, inglewood 1, California 


Please send me immediately the Northrop Catalog, employment data, 
and schedule of class starting dates. | am interested in 


() Aeronautical Engineering Technology 

() Electronic Engineering Technology 

() Aircraft Maintenance Engineering Technology 
(C Airframe and Powerplant Mechanic 

C) Jet Engine Overhaul and Maintenance 


Name 


Address 
City Zone State 
Veterans: Check here (1) for Special Veteran Training information. 








NEW! 


THE NEW REBAT EXECUTIVE . . . with Executive 


Bonding* .. . 


a world leader in quality, long life and 


dependable performance by the world’s most experienced 
manufacturer of aircraft batteries. 








*An exclusive Rebat engineering achievement. 


Rebat. 
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TRANSISTORIZED 
POWER SUPPLIES 


SIE TPC-18 (12 volt) and TPC-19 (24 volt) 
Power Supplies replace D-10A Aircraft 
dynamotors with a low drain source specifi- 
cally designed to provide reliable power for 
use with communications and navigation 


equipment. 

The absence of moving parts in SIE Power 
Supplies eliminates warmup . . . insures 
long life and freedom from environmental 
problems. The lightweight (1.1 Ibs.) units 


srcobdet end are! fully protecnd against 
overload and shorts. 
Distributorships available. 
SOUTHWESTERN INDUSTRIAL 
ELECTRONICS COMPANY 


A Division of Dresser Industries, Inc. 








P. O. Box 13058 
10201 Westheimer Rd. 
Houston 19, Texas 










BATTERY DIVISION « TOLEDO 1, OKIO 





| “HERE’S THE RIGHT START” 


| Lear’s 90 channel transmitter and 190 
| channel receiver, both crystal controlled, 


are navigation and communication 
equipment that’s transport quality at 
private plane price. More on page 66. 








(Continued from page 60) 


| a day; and right behind the C-47s the line 


was tooling up for mass production of the 
C-54s, a military version of the DC-4, 
“Pat” Patterson’s dream plane. I'll never 
forget a remark of “Bill” Knudsen when 
he came out on an inspection trip. Watch- 
ing the line of C-54s, he said to General 
Arnold, “Yaah, this Douglas, he builds 
them like we do automobiles. He just 
took the Three and puffed it up, bigger 
wing, bigger body, more power. We do 
the same thing—we make the Chev and 
then the Pontiac, then the Olds, then the 


| Buick, and finally it grows into the Cadil- 


lac, but it is all the same.” 

They put skis on it and pilots braved 
the uncharted far north to put such 
names on the map as Goose Bay, Bluie 
West 8, Sondrestromfjord—blazing trail 
across the Atlantic for the stream of fight- 
ers and bombers that went to England. 
In the process they gave birth to the 
“Polar Concept,” and to the idea of the 
famous Dew Line. Too, they were chart- 
ing the way for the big DC-7s and jet 
airliners that cross the polar wastes, 
shrinking the world in time and distance! 

It was the same story across the South 
Atlantic for the build-up of the invasion 
of Africa. The DCs flew the first materials 
and men to establish the “rock”—Ascen- 
sion Island in the middle of the South At- 
lantic—a refueling stop that let the short- 
range fighters and bombers go across. 
Sometimes, as gas tankers, the C-47s took 
off from Natal, Brazil, for Ascension at 
gross weights of 35,000 pounds! 

I remember the first time I saw Jimmy 
Doolittle after his return from the Tokyo 
raid. “I wouldn't be here if it hadn’t been 
for one of your DC-3s,” he said. Then he 
told me how a China National Airways 
pilot, Charlie Sharp, had flown him out 
of Burma ahead of attacking Jap forces. 

“There were more than 75 passengers 
on that airplane,” Jimmy said, “21 wom- 
en, 21 children, 10 Indians, 21 soldiers and 
one exhausted Lieutenant Colonel named 
Doolittle. When we got on the ground, I 
told Sharp that, if I'd known he was go- 


| ing to take off with that many people, I 


would have walked home!” 
Then, there’s a story the late Gen. 


| Claire Chennault of Flying Tiger fame 
| liked to tell. It concerned a DC-3 Chinese 


airliner that was strafed by the Japs and 
had to make a forced landing. One wing 
was completely shot to pieces. The only 
available spare wing panel was one that 


| belonged on a DC-2—ten feet shorter. But 
| they put the DC-2 wing on anyway, and 


took off as though nothing had happened. 
They called it the DC-244. There was only 
one, so far as we know! 

Capt. Harold Sweet, veteran Chinese 
National Airways pilot, tells of “Whistling 
Willie,” the Flying Sieve. He was flying 
a badly damaged DC-3, riddled by Jap 
strafers, soon after the outbreak of the 
war. Motors, props, tires and all systems 
were shot out of commission. But, because 
evacuation was so urgent, he sent for a 
maintenance crew with spares. A gang 
of coolies was set to work, patching some 
1,000 bullet holes with pieces of canvas 
cut from a missionary’s awning. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Esso was ready with fuels for the jet age 


Esso has pioneered in aviation ever since there was aviation! 
@ Esso fueled the Wright Brothers’ first flight. 
@ Esso developed the first 100 octane aviation gasoline. 


@ Esso had jet fuels and lubricants ready before the commercial planes 
that use them were built. 


Today, Esso and affiliated companies are proud to be a major supplier of jet fuels and 
jet engine oils to leading airlines throughout the world. High quality aviation products 
are also available to private pilots through dependable Esso Aviation Dealers. 


Highways or Skyways...“ESSO RESEARCH works wonders 
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ESSO SUPPLIES FUELS 
TO THESE WORLD- 
FAMOUS AIRLINES: 


Air France 
Airwork, Ltd. 
Alitalia 

Allegheny Airlines 
American Airlines 


_ Avensa, (Aerovias 
Venezolanas, S.A.) 


AVIANCA (Aerovias 
Nacionales de 
Colombia, S.A.) 


BEA (British European 
Airways Corporation) 


Braniff International 
Airways 


Capital Airlines 
Capitol Airways 


CPAL (Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines) 


Cruzeiro (Servicos Aereos 
do Sul, Ltda.) 


Cubana Airlines 
Delta Air Lines 


Eagle Airways 
(Bermuda) Ltd. 


Eastern Air Lines 
Iberia Air Lines 
Japan Air Lines 


KLM (Royal Dutch 
Airlines) 


LAN (Linea Aerea 
Nacional) 


LAV (Linea Aeropostal 
Venezolana) 


Lufthansa German Airlines 
Mohawk Airlines 
National Airlines 
Northwest Orient Airlines 
PAA (Pan American World 
Airways) Panagra 
Panair do Brasil, S.A 
Piedmont Airlines 
Real Aerovias Nacional 
Riddle Airlines 
SABENA Belgian Airlines 


SAS (Scandinavian 
Airlines System) 


Seaboard & Western 
Airlines 


Southeast Airlines 
Southern Airways 
Swissair 


TACA International 
Airlines S.A 


TCA (Trans-Canada 
Air Lines) 


Transocean Airlines 


TWA (Trans World 
Airlines) 


United Air Lines 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


with oi!” 
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A metal dead reckoning 
with metal slide. For wind $o- 
lution and time, distance, con- 
sumption computation. Airspeed — al- 
titude computation accomplished 
directly using Fahrenheit or Centi- 
grade. Has drift and density altitude 
scales. In leather case. 

$15.00 list 
with direction manval $3.00 list 


Introductory Offer, both $8.85 


KANE SKYKING COMPUTER 

















COMMERCIAL PILOT EXAM 
New Kountry with charts... $880 
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KANE AERO EQUIP’ T 
18 845 FORD PARKWAY 
ST. PAUL 16, MINNESOTA 











DAY-GLO coated blades of a com- 
pany-owned, F-27 turbo-prop trans- 
port as shown on our cover, remind 
us that America’s pioneer jet age 
transport celebrates its first birthday 
this month. 

The Fairchild-built, high-wing, 
Rolls - Royce - powered, turbo - prop 
transport entered scheduled airline 
service September 22 last year, with 
West Coast Airlines, one of the na- 
tion’s pioneer local service carriers. 





FIRST BIRTHDAY FOR THE F-27 





Fairchild reports that 17 F-27s are 
now in service with business and cor- 
porate owners and that 12 airlines 
are realizing substantial traffic gains 
through the use of this new, pres- 
surized equipment. 

The manufacturer estimates that 
total flight hours will exceed 50,000 
by the end of September and that 
approximately 1,000,000 passengers 
will have been carried by the an- 
niversary date. 








(Continued from page 62) 


This done, Sweet flew the ship with 61 
refugees from Chungking to India. En 
route a monsoon rain loosened the 
patches. “Over the roar of the engines,” 
Sweet says, “We could hear the ship giv- 
ing off an eerie whistle. Eventually one 
shrill tone was added to another until the 
C-47 was a veritable howling banshee.” 

For two hours “Whistling Willie” 
streaked through hostile skies. Finally, 
when it landed, the Army Major in com- 
mand of the air field remarked, “Why did 
you bother to radio us? We could hear 
you coming 50 miles away!” 

“Old Miscellaneous” was another C-47 
which gained legendary fame. She was 
the tenth airplane bought by the Govern- 
ment and the first to join General Ken- 
ney’s Far East Air Forces. The plane was 
delivered to the Air Corps on February 
13, 1942. Before she returned from the 
Pacific to the U. S., Old Miscellaneous 
had flown close to 3,000 operational hours. 
She wore out 12 engines, had new wing 
tips, elevators and rudders. They also 
called her the “shopworn angel.” 

On return to the U. S. she carried a 
logbook note—“This ship is the oldest, 
fastest, C-47 in the Southwest Pacific, so 
into whomsoever’s hands she falls, treat 
her kindly and she will always get you to 
your destination.” 

The stories could go on and on. They 
never seem to end—sagas of the Gooney 
Bird which her pilots brought back to us 
from the ends of the earth. ~ 


I am often asked if I know what hap- 
pened to the first aircraft of the DC series 
—the original prototype DC-1. Indeed I 
do! Old “300” was sold by TWA. to How- 
ard Hughes, who at one time considered 
it for his round-the-world flight in 1939. 
Hughes later sold it to Viscount Forbes, 
the Earl of Granard, who was planning 
a transatlantic hop, but cancelled it. Next, 
she turned up with the Republican Forces 
as a reconnaissance and personnel trans- 
port plane during the Spanish Civil War. 
After the war, stripped of her camouflage 
and refurbished as an airliner, she joined 
the fleet of Iberia Air Lines, flying be- 
tween Seville-Malaga and Tetuan over 
the Pyrenees of Spain. Then, on a De- 
cember morning in 1940, an engine failed 
on take-off and she mushed in and lay 
demolished at the end of the runway on 
the plain of Malaga about 110 miles from 
Barcelona. 

With World War I looming up, nobody 
tried to salvage her. But Mike Oliveau, 
our vice-president in charge of European 
operations, says that her fuselage was re- 
trieved by churchmen of the Cathedral of 
Malaga and used to fashien an Andas, a 
symbolic stretcher-like affair. According 
to Mike, this metallic Andas is still part 
of the church treasury and on festival 
days is used to carry the image of the 
Blessed Virgin through the streets. 

Ferhaps Carl Cover, who was first to 
fly the DC-1 more than a quarter of a 
century ago, was right when he said— 
“she belongs among the angels!” END 
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To the Men who 
Utilize Business Aircraft 
and their Chief Pilots 


The Gulfstream—Grumman’s new prop-jet corporate transport—has been certified by the 

Federal Aviation Agency (FAA). This final government approval of the Gulfstream as an air transport, 
therefore, makes available for delivery the most realistic airplane ever designed for business. 

The Gulfstream, conceived expressly for executive use, has every capability necessary in meeting the 
needs of today’s business flying operations in terms of performance, utility, reliability and safety. 


This 10-12-seat transport is powered by two Rolls-Royce Dart prop-jet engines already proven 
by millions of hours of airline operation. Tie Gulfstream cruises at 357 mph and has a range of 
2,200 miles plus reserve. Pressurization at 25,000 feet provides a comfortable cabin altitude of 
5,500 feet, permitting operation above the weather and traffic. The Gulfstream’s ability to get in 
and out of the smaller airports vastly increases its utility and scope of operations. 


ag etait 
Henry J. Schiebel 
Sales Manager 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
Bethpage + Long Island - New York 
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Grumman is currently producing Inspect the Gulfstream at one of the 
: three Gulfstreams each month and following distributors: Atlantic Avia- 
will maintain this production sched- tion, Wilmington, Delaware; South- ae 

ule so that twenty-seven will be in westAirmotive, Dallas, Texas; Pacific —~ 
use by leading corporations by the Airmotive, Burbank, California; and 

end of this year. You are invited to TimminsAviation, Montreal, Canada. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING 
INDEPENDENT UNDERWRITER 
OF PRIVATELY OWNED 

AND BUSINESS AIRCRAFT 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America + Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 






Life Insurance Company of North America 





INSTRUMENT 


RATING 
In new 1959 airplanes, 





Ground school and Link trainers. 
Accelerated or part time courses. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
Private © Commercial © Flight In- 
structor ® Helicopter ©® Multi- 
Engine and Airline Transport Pilot 
Courses 


SPECIAL COURSES: 


Refresher, Radio Navigation, Busi- 
ness Pilot 


AMITYVILLE FLYING SCHOOL 
FAA Approved Advanced School 
Airplane Sales & Service 








LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
AMITYVILLE 4-4200 
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“THIS YOU'LL REALLY LIKE” 
Add Lear’s 4080 indicator to your trans- 
mitter and receiver, and enjoy the 
precision navigation and approaches 


VOR/LOC gives you. Now for the 
ultimate, see page 68. 





Swift 125 
(Continued from page 50) 


When you first see the trim, all-metal, 
two-place Swift on its widely-spaced re- 
tractable gear, it will make you think of 
a pint-size fighter. It is powered with a 
tightly-cowled 125 Continental engine 
and most Swifts use an aeromatic pro- 
peller. This type propeller which has 


plastic covered wooden blades, changes 
| pitch automatically through a system of 
| weights and the resultant centrifugal 


force. 
Both gear and flaps are hydraulically 
operated, and pressure is obtained from 


| an electrically-driven pump. Incidentally, 
| the airplane has a full electrical system 


| 








including starter, generator, and panel, 
navigation and landing lights. 
Aerodynamically the Swift is very 
clean in its “all up” configuration and as 
a result has good cruising speed. With 


| two persons aboard, full fuel of 27 gal- 


lons, most Swifts will true out at 130 to 
135 mph at 75 per cent power. Maximum 
range is about 425 miles. With an aux- 
iliary tank installed, the range can be ex- 
tended to 575 miles. 

Getting into the cabin of the Swift is 
quite easy for a man. The top of the roof 
or hatch as it is known, opens forward 
and up. A lady in a dress would find it 
difficult to get aboard from the wing walk 
without stepping down onto the seat. 
However once in, she would find it com- 
fortable. The space between seats is ade- 
quate. 

Starting the 125 Continental follows the 
standard practice for any low-wing air- 
craft. The main fuel off-on valve for the 
single tank is located between the seats 
next to the fuel gauge, and is turned to 
the “on” position. Mixture control is set 
“full rich,” carburetor heat is “off,” wob- 
ble pump is operated to supply fuel pres- 
sure, engine is primed if cold, prop is 
cleared, master switch “on,” ignition to 
“both,” throttle cracked, and the starter 
is engaged. 

Visibility over the broad nose of the 


| Swift in the three-point attitude is only 


fair; to left and right it is good. The side 


| windows retract down all the way, so in 





the warm weather there is plenty of ven- 
tilation when waiting on the ground. 

Taxiing is easy if the airplane is 
equipped with a steerable tail wheel. If 
not, then brakes must be used. The tail 
is noticeably “light” and the control 
wheel should be well back when taxiing 
in normal wind. Taxi slowly and use 
brakes with moderate pressure. 

The short-coupled, small tail feature 
of this airplane, designed to aid in an 
overall airframe aerodynamic efficiency, 
should be understood by the pilot. As a 
result, as in other aircraft with this same 
design, the pilot will find that, during the 


| early part of the take-off run and during 


the latter part of the landing roll, he 
will frequently need brakes to aid in 
maintaining direction. The small tail ap- 
parently does not become effective until 
the airspeed gets up to somewhere near 
40 to 45 mph. In a cross-wind situation, 
the pilot should be especially alert to this 
(Continued on page 68) 
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FLY! 











Approach Control 


If you're passing through a busy terminal 
area, or landing at some metropolitan field 
other than the main terminal, you can do the 
traffic control boys, as well as yourself, a big 
favor by calling approach control and advising | 
them of your intentions. 

All the major terminal approach 
controllers now operate with radar. 
They pick up approaching aircraft 
twenty to forty miles out and do as 
good a job as possible keeping traffic 
separated and away from a collision 
course. But their ability to do the job 
100G is greatly reduced when there 
are a lot of unidentified aircraft wan- 
dering across the scope. They can 
figure out the direction any airplane is 
flying, whether identified or not, but 
they don’t know the altitude. If you 
tune to approach control you'll see 
clearly their problem. You keep hear- 
ing them tell aircraft under their sur- 
veillance, “You have a target four 
miles from you at ten o'clock, altitude 
unknown.” 

You can get in the act, and thus get radar 
protection for yourself, if you just call approach 
control. You don't have to be on an IFR flight 
plan, you don't have to file anything. Just tell 
the man where you are and where you're going. 

I had a case where this worked 
beautifully just a few weeks ago. I was 
VER at night, bound from Omaha to 
Cleveland, which meant passing about 
20 miles south of Chicago’s busy 
Midway airport. As soon as I passed 
Joliet Omni, about 35 miles south- 
west of Midway, I called, “Midway 
Approach, Five One Papa by Joliet at 
one three, maintaining seven thou- 
sand five hundred, VFR to Cleveland 





climbing out toward us from Midway. Later 
they told us to look out for an Eastern Martin 
inbound. Nice to know that no one was going 
to creep up on us unnoticed in the darkness. 

Had the same thing happen last 
winter going by Jacksonville, which 
is a real bee hive. From about 40 miles 
northeast until 40 south of that busy 
terminal area, complete with Navy 
jets, Jacksonville Approach kept me 
advised of all traffic, a. wishedmea | 
“nice trip.” 

If you don't use Jepp charts it’s easy enough 
to find out the approach control frequency by 
checking the Airman's Guide, RF or Terminal 
Area charts. Most of these frequencies, fortu- 
nately, are within the range of the crystal 
complement normally supplied in the Mark II 
Omnigator or Simplexer. Of course, with the 
all-channel Mark V you can work any fre- 
quency they're using. 

For the sake of yourself and others, 
don’t be an “altitude unknown” pip 
on the radar. Let them know who you 
are and where you're going. 


NARCO ¢ Fort Washington, Pa. | 
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via Victor 92.” : 
This they acknowledged and about five 
minutes later they advised me of a Connie 


Regards, 





Any frequency they want... 


eee you've got! 





AA Mark V 


Any civil frequency in use today is at your finger tips with the sensational 
new Narco Mark V—all-channel VHF transmitter/receiver. Departure con- 
trol, approach control, direct center, towers, even tenths, odd tenths . . . all 
transmitting channels from 118 to 126.9 are automatically yours when you 
install the new Mark V in your airplane. And they'll know you're coming 
when your voice booms out with a big, fat five watts (or more) of trans- 


mitting power! 





ONLY 


$998 


EASY, INSTANT, CRYSTAL-CONTROLLED TUNING 
OF ALL NAV/COMM FREQUENCIES 


The Mark V gives you far greater use- 
fulness than any other communications 
ynit because its receiver section—sepa- 
rately controlled—takes in not only all 


COMM channels but all NAV fre-- 


quencies as well . . . all 190 channels, 
instantly, precisely crystal-tuned! Flat, 
compact design, weighs under 10 Ibs. 


Couple your Mark V with the new, 
vastly improved Narco CS/VOA Omni 
system and you have the luxury of instan- 
taneous crystal-controlled tuning of any 
Omni station or ILS localizer. Your 
choice of these two panel-mounted navi- 


gation indicators, designed to meet CAA 
IFR requirements: 


CS-3A. Panel-mounted 
VOR/ILS indicator with 
To-From, reciprocal course 
indication $499 





CS-5. Cross pointer includ- 
ing glide path indication, 
To-From, flag alarm, recip- 
rocal course $699 





Both prices include 3.3 lb. VOA-3A Omni converter, 
shock mount and necessary connectors. 


wee) CO 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICAL CORP., FORT WASHINGTON, PA. 
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All pilots appreciate the easy land- 


ings and honest handling of the all 
new Skimmer IV. Combining landplane 
performance with amphibian versatil- 
ity, this remarkable ship takes you 
closer to your destination. Go places 
you’ve always wanted fo visit... 


Shimmer IV 


Skimmer !V_ short field ability will 
amaze you. You’ve got fo fly it to 
believe it. 


For more data concerning this 


rugged and economical 4-seater, re- 
quest our free color brochure. Write 
to me, David B. Thurston, President. 


COLONIAL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION Q) 





“AND FOR JUST A WEE BIT MORE” 


Get complete NAV/COM with the Lear | 


4087 glideslope receiver, Nine different 


functions including VOR/ILS. Get all | 


the details on page 71. 
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GENUINE 
NAVY INTERMEDIATE 
PILOT JACKET 


Brand new Genuine 
dark brown Goatskin 
leather with zippered 
front. Bi-swing hack, 
two patch pockets, one 
inside snap pock- 
et. Mouton fur 
collar. Rayon 
lined. 100% wool 
cuffs and waist- 
band. The finest 
jacket made. 


34 to 46 — $35.00 
48 to 50 — $31.50 
State Size Wanted 
NAVY FLYING SUIT, new, summer cotton 
twill Khaki, fire resistant, give chest, 
height and weight measurements. $19.25. 
A2 ARMY FLIGHT JACKET, new. select 
dark brown goatskin leather, brown rayon 


lined, zippered, elastic knit waistband and 
cuffs, 36 to 46, $21.75, 48 and 50, $24.00. 
U. S. AIR FORCE K2A FLYING SUITS, 
new, blue nylon, lightweight, 8 zippers, 
give chest, height and weight measure- 
ments. $10.95. 

U. S&S. AIR FORCE K2B FLYING SUITS, 
new, sage green cotton byrd cloth, latest 
issue, give chest, height and weight meas- 
urements. $18.25. 

B3A—SUMMER PILOT GLOVE, sizes 7 to 
ll. $4.00. 


Shipped ppd. if remittance accompanies order. 


FLYING EQUIPMENT SALES CO. 
Dept. F-33 
1639-45 W. Welfram St. 









Chicago 13, ili. 








(Continued from page 66) 


directional control reou‘rement. 

I encountered no difficulty with direc- 
tional control during the take-off or land- 
ing rolls, as all the Swifts flown had good 
brakes. I found that the Swift has a mod- 
erate acceleration rate and begins to lift 
at about 60 mph indicated. Most of the 
take-off and landing checks were flown 
off hard surface at L-st Nation airport 
where, on that day, the temperature was 
70 degrees F., wind was eight to ten knots 
from the west, and there was some ther- 
mal turbulence. Elevation at Lost Nation 
is 626 feet msl. 

With the Swift loaded close to gross 
weight of 1,710 pounds, take-off distance 
was between 700 and 800 feet on six dif- 
ferent checks. Getting airborne in that 
distance apparently is ample for the 
Swift, as there was no sink experienced. 
Gear was retracted as soon as the airplane 
was definitely airborne (flaps were re- 
tracted and not used) and a climbing air- 


| speed of 75 to 80 mph gave a rate of climb 


between 500 and 700 feet per minute. 
Summer thermal turbulence prevented 
pinning down the readings any closer. 

Al Mezey commented that he can get 
the Swift off a turf runway in about the 
same distance by “popping” the flaps. In 
this procedure he lets the Swift acceler- 
ate to 60 mph and then lowers the flaps 
as he applies forward pressure on the 
control wheel. His Swift, at gross weight, 
will break ground in about 800 feet. 

In the air the Swift handles well. Sit- 
ting behind that broad nose gives the im- 
pression of flying a larger airplane, until 
one glances at the short wings and small 
tail. The controls are sensitive and the 
Swift rolls well, and also responds imme- 
diately to pitch movement. It can be 
trimmed to fly hands off while lightly 
riding rudder pressure when in stable 
air; in rough air it has a tendency to yaw 
and pitch moderately, enough so that the 
pilot will find himself riding both wheel 
and rudder pedals. 

Cruise in stable air is impressive. At 
2,500 feet msl and with rich mixture, I 
found the following airspeeds and ap- 
proximate fuel consumptions: 


RPM AIRSPEED GPH 
1,900 82 mph 48 
2,000 99 ” 5.1 
2,100 109 ” 6.2 
2,200 120 ” 75 
2,300 ig 9.0 
2,350 _— 10.0 


Other checks included flying at re- 
duced airspeeds with gear and flaps in 
various combinations, power-off glides, 
and stalls. At low airspeeds, the slots in 
the wings are an effective aid in main- 
taining control. At 65 mph there is good 
control over the airplane in the clean and 
all-down configuration. Stalling occurs at 
48 mph with flaps and gear down, and 
near 56 mph with flaps up. The stall is 
preceded by distinct buffeting—strong 
enough to signal the condition even in 
rough air. 

The Swift rolls smoothly left or right 
into steep turns, and the angle of bank 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Meaningful Education and 
Specialized Training do 
Wonders in a Short Time 


® Miami, Florida: This ‘‘classroom’ 
shows students in the Airframe and Power- 
plant Technician course at the interna- 
tionally-famous Embry-Riddle Aeronau- 
tical Institute. After classes they will be 
enjoying themselves in this sunny, magical 
city, but their first consideration is a top- 
pay, secure career in aviation. 

At Embry-Riddle’s Flight School, mod- 
ern planes carry students and instructors 
aloft as the former learn the intricacies 
of flying in the Executive Pilot, Business 
Pilot and Commercial Pilot courses. 


In the laboratories other young men 
are preparing to take their places as 
Aeronautical Engineering Associates in 
just two short years. 


, 


Students from all over the world come 
to Embry-Riddle. It has a well deserved 
reputation among the aviation-minded as 
an accredited technical institute dedicated 
to maximum training in minimum time. 
Its emphasis on meaningful education and 
specialized training is geared to the de- 
mands of the aeronautical industry. 


AIRFRAME AND POWERPLANT 
TECHNICIAN 

(combined with COMMERCIAL PILOT 
training, if desired) is highly favored by 
young men who like to apply their minds 
and fingers to modern aircraft. 

In this 16-month course, an Embry- 
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Forty modern aircraft at Embry-Riddle Flight School. 


Riddle student learns aerodynamics, the 
properties and strength of materials used 
in aircraft, engines and their components, 
and numerous other subjects. He acquires 
the knowledge and skills necessary to 
take apart, repair and reassemble an air- 
plane. It’s a direct step from classroom 
to payrolls. 

Airframe and Powerplant Technicians 
are employed wherever aircraft are built 
and flown. Employment with commercial 
airlines offers opportunities for advance- 
ment to positions such as Flight Engi- 
neers. Many will operate the maintenance 


j 










facilities for local airports, or their own 
maintenance service for private and busi- 
ness owned aircraft. 


EXECUTIVE PILOT 

Pilots of business-owned aircraft belong 
to the respected and well-paid “aristoc- 
racy” of aviation. Embry-Riddle’s new 
and exclusive 2-year EXECUTIVE PILOT 
course is fully endorsed by top-rated cor- 
porations. It prepares for pilot or co-pilot 
positions with appropriate C.A.A. licenses, 
including Commercial Pilot with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 












rating, plus Airframe and Powerplant 
Technician certification. 


BUSINESS PILOT 


Students of this 4-year BBA degree 
course (in conjunction with the University 
of Miami) graduate as fully competent 
pilots with a sound background in basic 
business and management studies. Their 
certificate in Business Piloting includes 
the Commercial Pilot license with Instru- 
ment rating and optional Multi-Engine 
rating. Opportunities await in a variety 
of high-salaried positions. 

Embry-Riddle’s Placement Service and 
an alumni of thousands are helpful as- 
sets in giving graduates a QUICK START 
IN AVIATION. 


FREE! 48-PAGE PICTORIAL BOOK 

Send for it now. The few seconds you 
take to fill out the coupon might well 
shape your entire future. 


Embry Riddle 


SSSSSSSSSSSSHESESEEEEEESESEHEHE Es 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Embry-Riddle Aeronautical Institute 
Dep't. D. Aviation Building 

Miami 52, Florida 


I want to investigate a we 

n the Aviation industry. Please se 
me bockground moteria worid-tor 
E-R training 





Print Name 


Address 
 Snesiaal See State 
Age Vet | Non-Vet 


1 want to make my future in: 
[_] Aeronautical ([) A & P Combined with 





Engineering Commercial Pilot 
Technology [7] Busi Pilot (with 
[_] Airframe & University of Miami) 

Powerplant ["] Executive Pilot 


@ * Technician [] Commercial Pilot 
(_] Instrument Pilot 
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“FOR THE PILOT WHO HAS ALMOST 


EVERYTHING” 


If you appreciate perfection of detail, you will be proud 
to own our new and improved radial engine cuff link 
set. Exact in every detail from its splined shaft down to 
practically every nut and bolt, the cuff links are avail- 
able in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 
finish. Also available in sterling silver at $12.50 the 
pair or 14K Gold filled at $18.00. The tie bar is an 
authentic replica of a constant speed propeller and is 
available in either gold or silver non-tarnishing rhodium 
finish. Sterling silver $5.00, 14K gold filled $7.00. 
Prices include 10% federal tax and postage. 


Special discounts to flying clubs and business firms on 
quantity orders. Write for free brochure of other 
pilot gifts and accessories. 


$24.75 
VER MAP CASE fost Federal ta 


included 


e Designed specifically for the Private Pilot. 
e Fits easily in the cockpit of any light plane. 
e Rigid Construction @ Top Grain Cowhide 
e Your choice of black or ginger. 

A place for everything in this compact 

3%" x 9%” x 13%” map case. The top 

tolds back for easy access. A pocket 

for sun glasses, computer and plotter. 
Sections for Airman’s Guide, Airport 
Directory, Sectional and World Air 





Charts, with @ key. Your name j 
embossed in gold $1.00 extra. 3 (No refund 
if name embossed) 
Satisfaction Positively Guaranteed or que Gs benaee. ete Gin Vee ten ears Seen 
Your Money Back! ——_—_ = == 7 —_—_—_— 
Specials CurF PROPELLER TIE BAR 
J 28 revs bo = "pao etes $5.00 SS Sooo thoanon’2-00 
6321 Hillerest Ave Sterling Sitver siz § Soy Cus pine pron 
Dolics °S, Texes r lak Gold Filled 518 0 VFR MAP CASE | 
| Amount Encinced [(} Stack [) Ginger 
NAME | 
ADORESS en 
SPECIALTIES et eae ' 
Specialists in ] Cosh =) Check =] Money Order =.) COD 
Pilot Gifts & Accessories | i ee ee 












CUFF LINKS... $5.00 


Geld or Silver Rhodium 


<i = 


PROPELLER TIE BAR... $3.00 
Gold or Silver Rhodium 
The set $7.50. Postage and tax included in above prices 
















LATEST 
OFFICIAL 
AIRCRAFT 
PHOTOS 


Rockets, Jets, Historical planes. 
All makes, hundreds from which to choose. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


with your name and address. Send only SOc 
« select one packet. 





x5 photos, * world’ & fastest Jets, 


1. 43% All five 
2. 43%ex5 W War II pb 
3. 43! aS of Rockets, Missiles. \ ckets | 
4. 1 8x10 photo Boeing B-52 Jet Bomber. | 
5. | 8x10 photo Lockheed F-104A Starfighter, 1 $1.00 | 
$2.50 VALUE FOR $1 
Large illustrated catalog tree with each order 
MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW . . . TODAY 






AVIATION PHOTO EXCHANGE 


Dept. F, Box 75084, Los Angeles 5. California 








STITS PROPELLER SPINNER 


C.A.A. 
APPROVED 


e r Inestaile 






Pitch 
on Horiz. Oo 
posed Er 
gines thr 
70 ms 
Aeronca, Be 
lanca, Cess 
na Cha 
pion, Con 
monweal 
Culver. € 
coupe, Funk 
Swift Interstate, Luscombe. Mooney Piper. Porter- 
field, Stinson Taviorerait Trojan. ete. etc Aero- 
+. ic Contour Increases Prop Hub Efficiency, Proven 
Tr snds of Hours Service to Decrease Ol] & < 
Head Te rn Size 8 dia. & 11%" long Insta! lat 
Kit In tude s all Parts & Complete Detailed. Ilustrated 
Mounting Instructions Each Prepaid $20 Ov 


ORDER TODAY & DRESS UP YOUR AIRPLANE 
Dealers inquiries Invited 


STITS AIRCRAFT, P. 0. Box 3084F, Riverside, Calif. 

















BUILD a SKYHOPPER 


NOW SINGLE OR TWO 
PLACE— es woney Back Otter! 


Clear, simplified and easy to read drawings. Al) 
ribs and fittings are drawn full size and may be 
used directly as templates in making parts. 260 
sq. ft. of Cowie supplied. Planes eligible for 
CAA license, SPECIAL OFFER ... INBOARD 
AND 3-VIEW, PHOTOS, DATA ... $2.00. 


SKYHOPPER AIRPLANES, INC. 








3500 Enville Place, Dept. F. Los Ange es 16, Calit 
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(Continued trom page 68) 
and rate of turn can be controlled with 
moderate pressure. In steep turns the loss 
of airspeed is small and it does not con- 
tinue to drop off, as in the case with sev- 
eral other low-wing aircraft. 

The gear can be lowered up to 100 
mph; the flaps at 90 or less. There is no- 
ticeable pitch down in each instance. 
Controls for both flaps and gear are lo- 
cated conveniently on the left side of the 
panel. There is no stretching or lower- 
ing the head below the panel to reach the 
controls as in some retractable gear 
planes. For emergency extension of the 
gear, if the hydraulic system fails, there 
is a manual crank located between the 
two seats. The gear switch on the panel 
is placed in the down position and then 
the gear is cranked down 

When approaching for a landing, an 
airspeed of 75 to 80 mph, depending 
upon the load in the airplane, will give 
the Swift ample momentum for a good 
flare-out. If a power-off, three-point land 
ing is to be made, the Swift should be 
kept flying as long as possible by apply- 
ing smooth, progressive back pressure on 
the control wheel, and it will settle on its 
three wheels. If the landing is to be made 
under gusty or cross-wind conditions, 
then I think most Swift pilots would pre- 
fer to wheel-land, if there is enough run- 
way available. This is accomplished by 
carrying a minimum of power to sustain 
flight after the flare-out, and then apply- 
ing slight forward pressure on the con- 
trol wheel until the front wheels are on 
the runway. At this point the forward 
pressure is continued to be held as the 
engine power is reduced. As the airplane 
slows down, the tail will lower itself. 

Construction-wise, the Swift is well 
built—all metal and has some military 
type design in it. The wing is segmented 
and consists of a center panel, outer 
panel, tip, slots, aileron, and flaps. Such 
a design does simplify major repairs. Its 
wing span is 29 feet, 4 inches; height is 
5 feet 10% inches; length 20 feet 10% 
inches; and the gear span is a wide 9 
feet. Wing loading on the model GC 1-B 
is 12.99 lbs/sq.rt., and power loading is 
13.68 Ibs/hp. In a listing dated 1950, the 
price quoted for a Swift 125 as manufac- 
tured by the Texas Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company of Dallas was 
shown at $3,685 FAF. The plane is no 
longer in production. Mezey, a commer- 
cial-rated pilot who has been flying since 
1936, commented on the Swift 125: 

“For a small, two-place airplane, you 
can’t beat it for the money.” 

“How about maintenance?” 

“Well, as with any other airplane with 
refinements, you are bound to have more 
maintenance. But if you regularly inspect 
the aeromatic prop, the landing gear, 
flaps, and brake systems, you can keep 
repairs bills to a minimum.” 

To this I might add that, by keeping 
the metal airframe free of corrosion, 
years of life lie ahead for many of the 
1946 Swifts still being flown. 

On the used plane market, Swift 125s 
vary in price from $2,350 to $3,150, de- 
pending upon their general condition, en- 


gine and prep time; and equipment. END 
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“You'll be the gladdest with the 


LEAR NAVCOM 100 


PACKAGE ‘“‘A’”’ $1095.00 


Includes 5611 Re- 
ceiver, 5640 Trans- 
mitter, 2355 Power 
Supply — Modulator 
—Amplifier and 
Shockmount. Pro- 
vides ample fre- 
quency coverage to 
operate your aircraft even in high 
density zones. 90 channel transmitter, 
190 channel receiver, both crystal 
controlled. (28 volt $200 additional) 


PACKAGE ‘‘B’”’ $1495.00 


Adds the 2374 Nav- 
Pac which provides 
VOR and localizer 
signals to the 4080 
visual indicator. Also 
the 2374 provides 
75 mc marker beacon signals to 
phones or speaker. Also adds the 
4080 indicator which provides rotable 
omni-bearing selector, to/from indi- 
cator, course deviation needle, and 
direct reading reciprocal bearings. An 
adapter is available at low extra cost 
to add a transport type single light 
indicator. (28 volt $200 additional) 


ILS ACCESSORIES... 


Utilize all ILS facili- 
ties with the addition 
of the 10 channel, 
crystal controlled 
5607 Glidesiope Re- 
ceiver and 4087 In- 
dicator. This model 
4087 indicator can 
replace the 4080 or be added. It pro- 
vides glideslope presentation with 
individual flag alarms for the G/P and 
LOC in addition to the regular func- 
tions of the 4080 indicator as outlined 
above. All this for $875.00 (shock- 
mount extra) 




















See your Lear Distributor for 
an eye opening demonstration, 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


L £ A be LEARCAL DIVISION + 3171 SOUTH BUNDY DRIVE + SANTA MONICA, ea age 
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CAA EXAM AIDS 


LATEST QUESTIONS & ANSWERS HELP 


YOU PASS NEW CAA EXAMS 
GUARANTEE REFUND 









Latest question & answer aids for passing 
new CAA exams quickly and easily. In- 
cludes written money beck guarantee. revis- 
ions. charts. etc. Save time. money & effort. 
Try them at our risk. Mail the coupon today. 


ANSWER EXPLANATIONS 


This book clearly explains each answer 
found in the exam book. With both books. 
you have a complete ground school course. 
Results will be quick. easy and you will not 
need a ground instructor. or other books. 


CAA CHECK FLIGHTS 


This book clearly explains in detail how to 
pass the new CAA check flight. It describes 
new maneuvers. new requirements, oral 
questions and data not found elsewhere. 
ave time. money. Mail the coupon today. 


HOME STUDY NAVIGATION 


This book clearly explains hew to work all 
basic type navigation problems in the CAA 
exams. Explanations of the computer, OMNI. 
ADF. ILS. etc. are simple, step step. and 
easy to understand. Order this book today. 


A & E PRACTICAL 


This book clearly explains how to pass both 
CAA mechanic practical tests. It has a 
money back written guarantee, oral, dem- 
onstration jobs. welding. weight & balance. 
etc. Try this book at our risk. Mail the 
coupon today. 











Private Pilot Exams 

Private Answers Explanations 
Private Check Flight 
Commercial Pilot Exams 
Commercial Answers Explanations 
Commercial Check Flight 

Home Study Navigation 
Instrument Pilot 

Instrument Answers Explanations 
Instrument Check Flight 
Powerplant Mechanic Exams 
Airframe Mechanic Exams 

A & E Mechanic Practical Tests 
Flight Engineer 

Instrument Instructor Exams 
Flight Instructor Exams 

Plight Instructor Check Flight 
Helicopter Instructor Exams 
A.T.R. Pilot Exams 

A.T.R, Check Flight 

Tower Operator Exams 
Dispatcher Exams 

Gnd. Instr. Fundamentals Exams 
Navigation Instructor Exams 
Radio Nav. Instructor Exams 
Meteorology Instructor Exams 
C.A.R. Instructor Exams 

Engine Instructor Exams 

Aircraft Instructor Exams 

Link Instructor Exams 


ANY 4 $10.00 ANY2 $8.00 
ANY3 9.00 ANY1 5.00 


ACME SCHOOL 
OF AERONAUTICS 


TERMINAL BUILDING 
MEACHEM AIRPORT Phone 


Fe tae tage ten ate tanto ean tae tee ta toe ta tee eee eee 
eee 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS MA 6-2444 
( Payment enclosed 0 Send COD 
Please mail the items |! checked above. 


Name 





Address. 








City, State 











THE JET AGE 
AND ITS IMPACT ON PILOTS 


Write for Brochure 
and Full Information on 


VISUAL TRAINING 
FOR AIR LINE PILOTS 
AND CANDIDATES FOR 
PILOT RATING 


To Meet Eyesight Requirements of 
Periodic Company and C.A.A. Exams 


DR. JOHN T. FLYNN 


OPTOMETRIST - ORTHOPTIST 
Visual Training Specialist 
300 W. 23rd St., New York City 


By Appcintment Only WA. 9-5919 











BONANZA OWNERS 


Our FAA approved electric aux. fuel peme pro- 
vides DUAL FUEL PUMP SAFETY and fully electric 
starting without hand webb:ing 








fini 


Earlier model Bonanzas installing the 225 hp 
engine may, by installing our electric pump, save 
the expense of having to change their wobble 
umps to the otherwise mandatory Beech Part 
Ko. 35-924230. C fete with Mati kit 
navéhe hs 6t.weeeestenee® $160.00 

— 





still only . 


GLUCKMANN AVIATION COMPANY 
Gi Lick Piace, San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Phone Yukon 6-5251 








| 


| 
| 
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Twin Engine Rating 
(Continued from page 25) 

Once set up for single-engine operation, 
the pilot is asked to climb 500 feet, exe- 
cute a turn and proceed back to the field. 
McNeely mentally grades him on holding 
best climbing speed, maintaining altitude, 
trimming technique, cross-feeding of fuel, 
and then queries the pilot on what he 
must do to get the airplane back safely 
on the ground. When maneuvering, Mc- 
Neely watches that banks do not exceed 
30 degrees in order to save power, air- 
speed and altitude. After covering such 
pointers, Bill has the applicant unfeather 
and restart the engine. 

Returning to the field, one engine is 
idled back to where there is no help or 
hindrance, and a single-engine approach 
is set up. McNeely prefers that the down- 
wind leg be somewhat on the high and 
wide side with plenty of time to think out 
the situation. Likewise the base leg 
should be fairly wide (700 feet to 800 
feet above the ground) and the gear low- 
ered if the landing appears good. 

On the final McNeely suggests that the 
twin be flown close to the end of the run- 
way, and that a steeper descent than nor- 
mal—with an airspeed 10-12 mph above 
normal—be made to eliminate the need 
for pulling power on the operating en- 
gine. It is important to maintain the best 
engine-out rate of climb speed until it 
is ascertained that the airplane can glide 
to the runway. Then flaps are lowered 
and power adjusted. Bill reminds the ap- 
plicant pilot that any change in power 
on the operating engine will result in a 
trim change and to be ready for it. 

Other single-engine checks include 
take-offs and go-arounds, and McNeely 
alternates the right and left engine as the 
inoperative one. Later, with two engines 
operating normally, crosswind landings 
and take-offs are requested, followed by 
running through short field techniques. 
Sometime during this portion of the 
check ride, “emergency situations” are 
put to the pilot for his explanation of 
corrective measures—including lowering 
of the gear manually. 

When the check ride is completed and 
the airplane is parked on the line, Bill 
reviews the highlights of the ride and 
passes on pointers on handling the Cessna 
310-C. Then he questions the applicant 
on proper loading of the airplane. 

Back at the office, after he endorses 
the twin rating, Bill McNeely congratu- 
lates the newly-rated pilot and then 
suggests that it would be advisable to 
obtain some additional dual in the air- 
plane at night. For on a dark, moonless 
night, setting up single-engine operation 
is comparable to doing it on instruments, 
and as such, practice and experience are 
highly important. 

Cases of actual engine failure and the 
setting up of single-engine operation with 
the modern light twin have been rela- 
tively few in number—the technique is 
emphasized during dual instruction and 
on the check ride in order that the pilot 
be competent to handle any situation 
that might arise, thus bringing out the 
full safety, comfort, and range which has 
been built into today’s light twin. END 
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Answers to McNeely’s Quiz on Cessna 310-C 


1. Check the circuit breaker, as it 
may be that a surge of current has 
blown it open. If it blows the second 
time after allowing three minutes to 
cool before resetting, turn off the 
generator and operate a minimum of 
electrical equipment so as not to 
overload the remaining generator. 


2. As auxiliary tank fuel pressure 
is supplied by the engine-driven 
pump, drawing of fuel is stopped 
when the engine becomes inopera- 
tive. Thus with one engine out, us- 
able fuel is the 75 gallons in the main 
tanks plus the 15 gallons in the aux- 
iliary tank for the operating engine, 
or a total of 90 gallons. The 15 gal- 
lons in the aux tank for the inopera- 
tive engine are lost until the engine 
again becomes operative 


3. Since the minimum directional 
control speed of 82 mph has not been 
reached, power should be cut on the 
operating engine and the airplane 
set back on the runway, and brakes 
applied, depending upon the amount 
of remaining runway. 


4. Yes, by placing the left engine 
fuel selector on the right main tank 
and obtaining fuel and pressure from 
the right boost pump and tank. Once 
running, the left engine can be 
switched over to the left main tank 
and the engine-driven pump will 
supply fuel pressure 


5. Not a recommended procedure 
in this airplane. If the gear fails to 
retract electrically, land and have 
the source of trouble located and re- 
paired 


6. More trim. This is due princi- 
pally to the difference in slipstream 
effect from the left and right engines 


7. Between 130-135 mph for best 
performance in the climb in view of 
adequate cooling for the tightly 
cowled engines 


8. Land the airplane and lock the 
door or have the latch repaired It 
is difficult to close the door in flight 
due to negative pressure over the 
door surface and an outward pull 
force which causes the door to float 
outward enough to disturb the air- 
flow over the tail. This buffeting 
reaches its maximum with gear up, 
flaps 20 degrees and 80 mph airspeed, 
and care must be exercised when 
landing with an unlatched door. 


9. a. Maximum degree of flaps for 
lift is 15 degrees for the Cessna 
310-C, for beyond that setting, drag 
becomes greater than lift. 

b. On a short field take-off the 
gear should not be retracted imme- 
diately upom lifting because the in- 
board main gear doors must open 
before the gear can retract, and the 
additional surface increases the drag 
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McCAULEY Met-L-Matic 


Helps Max Conrad’s Piper COMANCHE 
To New Light Plane Record 


Max Conrad's 7,683-mile flight from Casablanca to Los Angeles is 
more than a new light plane distance record. It's new evidence 
the greater efficiency, safety and economy you can expect with 
McCauley constant-speed propellers. Quality is an integral part of 
McCauley’s Met-L-Matic design, manufacture, final testing. Onl 
such high standards of perfection could provide a flawless flight 
over the 7,683 miles Mr. Conrad flew. That's why McCauley is th 
first choice of discriminating light plane pilots everywhere 
The 250 hp Piper Comanche which Max Conrad flew fro 
Morocco to California carried more than 500 gallons of gasolin 
5 times normal fuel capacity. This meant extra weight. But th 
veteran pilot of 56 trans-Atlantic flights knew the McCauley Met-l 
Matic propelle: was designed to do this seemingly impossibl iob 


Built-in strength under excessive load assured faultless performance 


3 fest McCAULEY 





INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 








1840 Howell Ave., Dayton 17, Ohio 


at the critical time of attempting to 


build up speed. END | | , 


| More personal and business aircraft are equipped with McCauley propellers than any other kind 
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Big Business in Used Planes 
(Continued from page 29) 


warrant that the condition of each is 
exactly as represented in his monthly 
listing and other advertising. His biggest 
headache, aside from trying to get enough 
airplanes to sell, are owners who know- 
ingly or unknowingly misrepresent the 
condition of the machines he buys. 

Not long ago he bought, then sold, an 
aircraft, the records of which indicated it 
had an accident-free history. Shortly 
after, tha new owner made a wheels-up 
landing, and internal inspection of the 
damage revealed unmistakable evidence 
of a prior belly landing. 

When notified of this, Graubart per- 
sonally re-checked the records and could 
still find nothing to indicate a previous 
accident. Nonetheless, he paid the new 
owner half the cost of the repair bill, 





even though the damage sustained in the 
first wheels-up landing had nothing to do | 


with the second. 

Along with a flair for organization and 
an infectious enthusiasm for every aspect 
of aviation, one of the strong points Grau- 
bart brought to the used airplane sales 
field is an artful approach to selling. This 
approach is a combination of old-fash- 
ioned salesmanship and acute sensitivity 





to the sometimes quixotic fluctuations of | 


market demands. 

Bill Wolff, a prominent auto dealer 
from Chicago who has bought six air- 
planes from Graubart, including the 
Apache he now flies, characterized Grau- 
bart’s salesmanship by saying: 

“Before I met Eli, shopping for a used 
airplane was a frustrating experience. 
With other dealers I got the feeling that 
the bid I'd make on an airplane just en- 
couraged them to hold out for more 
meney from someone else. A typical re- 
sponse to one of my bids would be ‘Well, 
I'll think it over and let you know in a 
week.’ How else can you interpret a re- 
sponse like that? 

“Dealing with Eli has been a revela- 
tion. Since he gears his sales to volume 
and wants a quick turnover on the 50 or 


| 60 aircraft in his inventory, there isn’t 





any stalling on his part. And I always 
get an honest price from him, in some 
cases for less money than others are ask- 
ing. Then too, he always has a selection 
to choose from. Best of all, however, 
while Eli is tenacious—he doesn’t high- 
pressure you.” 

Of his sales philosophy Graubart says: 

“There is really nothing radical about 
my approach to selling airplanes. I’m just 
applying techniques that have been used 
successfully in merchandising other com- 
modities. I consider myself simply a 
storekeeper who stocks a selection of 
goods for his customers: By owning all 
the aircraft I sell, I’m in a position to give 
immediate sales service to anyone who 
wants to buy. 

“Fast sales service is extremely impor- 
tant in this business. What never ceases 
to amaze me about it is the urgency peo- 
ple exhibit when it comes to buying an 
airplane. Psychologically, I guess own- 
ing an airplane is the crowning goal in 
life to many people. So once they make 












YOUR COPIES OF 
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ARE VALUABLE! 





Keep them neat... clean... 
ready for instant reference! 


Now you can keep a year's copies of Fiy- 
ING in a rich-looking leatherette file that 
makes it easy to locate any issue for ready 
reference. 

Specially designed for Fiytnc, this handy 
file—with its distinctive, washable Kivar 
cover and 16-carat gold leaf lettering—not 
only looks good but keeps every issue neat, 
clean and orderly. 

So don’t risk tearing and soiling your copies 
of Fiyrnc—always a ready source of vaiu- 
able information. Order several of these 
FLYING volume files today. They are $2.50 
each, postpaid—3 for $7.00, or 6 for $13.00. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. 


JESSE JONES BOX CORP., 
Dept. F 


BOX 5120, PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 
(Established 1843) 














$ CASH $ 
FOR 
AIRPLANES 


immediate Service 
No Delay! 


Call or Write: 


VEST-MATTOON ILL. CO. 


Coles County Airport 
Mattoon, Illinois 


Phone: Adams 5-1511 

















McElwee Aviation 
Company 
Airliners of All Types 
— Sold — 


Telephone 1017 S. 22d St. 
Sunset 2-0121 Ft. Smith, Ark. 
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rator, Frank 
Utah, col- 
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base flight ops 
Kelsey, of Salt Lake City, 
lects unusual names of 
cities on his travels throughout the 
United States, Canada and Mexico 
and posts them on a pole in front of 
hangar at Municipal Airport 


Fixed 


his 











up their minds to buy, they want to do 
it right now. We do everything, 
ent with good business practice, 
each sale as fast as possible.” 

Graubart’s reputation for accepting 
chattels instead of cash for aircraft is a 
legend in Midwest aviation circles. Once 
he traded a PT-19 even for five television 
sets. Among the more exotic items he has 
offered in return for an airplane 
are a banana plantation in the British 
Honduras, cemetery lots in Oklahoma, 
and a male and a female chinchilla, pre- 
sumably the nucleus of a fur farm. 

Graubart’s lifelong passion for 
planes began at the tender age of three 
when he saw his first flying machine near 
his birthplace in Columbus, Ohio. After 
finishing high school in Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., he attended U.C.L.A. and then Co- 
lumbia University, where he received a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Physics 
and Mathematics. 

During World War II he served as a 
physical fitness instructor in the Army 


consist 


to close 


been 


alr- 


Air Corps and was discharged a sergeant. | 


His first commercial venture in aviation 
came during the summer of 1948 when, 
while on leave from teaching school, he 

(Continued on page 76) 
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DISPLAY BASE 
Porter County Airport 
Valparaiso, Ind 
40 Miles SE Chicago 
Chicago Sectional Chort 


TELEPHONES 
in Chicago | 
MOhawk 4-6260 
in Valparaiso 
Valporaiso 32511 
Chicago Line 
DEarborn 2-1933 
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FINANCING and LEASING 


Lowest rates and longest 
terms financing plan 
available anywhere. 
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*x All licensed A&E Mechanics for all types light single & twin-engine airtraft 


* Complete Service Letters, Bulletins for all light aircraft 


* Flet Rate Cost System *® No Extras 


x 24-hr. Security & Fire Protection 
K Factory-trained CESSNA Specialists 
' 


DU PONT AIRCRAFT SERVICE, 


- 


International Airport 
P.O. Box 48-1367 


AIRCRAFT JOBS | 


Qualify now for a future in the 
aircraft industry. Secure the C.A.A. 
air frame and power plant me- 
chanics license at this approved 
school. A.M.S. training highly rec- 
ognized by the aircraft industry 
since 1946. Can lead to flight en 
gineer at $750.00 per month. Learn 
by actual experience. Jet engines 
included. Write for free booklet. 
Day and night classes. 











AERO MECHANICS SCHOOL 
Dept. F. Municipal Airport 


Kansas City, Mo 
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INC. 
Miami 48, Florida 
TUxedo 5-2723 


FRYE’S FAMOUS BOOTS 


Fine quality 














A real treat 
for your feet 


NOW BY MAIL 


Postpaid 


Feather-light, yet durable. You will like their 
superb styling and wonderful flexibility. 

9 inch JET wellington, $16.95. 7 inch strap and buckle 
odhpur, $18.95. Fine BLACK or BROWN calfskin 
fully lined, leather soles, rubber heels. Men's sizes 
6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other sizes 5-16, AAA-EEEE 
made to order, $3.00 more. ORDER NOW. Enclose 
check or money order. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
TODD'S, Dep't SFY 209 S$. State St, Chicago 4, Ill 





| Up and Away.. 


.In seconds ! 


With This Easy-Operating “Electric Doorman’”’ Hangar Door 
Install the “ 
hangar 
be up and away in seconds! 

This easy-operating, tilt-up door can be hand 
cranked or power-operated, opens in approximately 
ten seconds, folds up and away without taking up 
needed space 

Supplied complete with hardware and operator 
as a unit, to assure smooth, long-lasting, trouble- 
free service. Available in standard sizes, 40’ x 12’ 
electrically-operated door 
electrically-operated door 
aluminum or translucent covering. Special sizes also 
available. Prices may be more or less according to 
requirements— insulation, pass door 
or plastic sheeting. 

Prices K. D., F. 
ELECTRIC POWER DOOR CO., INC. 
2127 East Lake Street, Minneapolis 7, Minn. + PA 2-6685 
Send full information on the Electric Doorman Hangar Door! 


Electric Doorman” hangar door in your 
at take-off time, your door and you will 


. $1440, and 60’ x 16’, 
. $4224, both with steel, 
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(Continued from page 75) 
and Jeff Daxe pooled their resources and 
bought a Gullwing Stinson, which they 
flew to Alaska and sold to an Army ser- 
geant. 

This first venture early taught them 
the vagaries of selling airplanes. Instead 
of cash, they took a BT-13 on trade and 
a letter instructing the sergeant’s wife in 
Los Angeles to pay them $3,000 out of 
his savings. 

Nursing nickels, they flew the BT-13 
to Los Angeles and arrived hungry and 
stony broke. Lacking even carfare, they 
walked the seven miles from the airport 
to the sergeant’s home shortly before 
dawn and presented the letter of pay- 
ment. 

Ragged, sunburned and disheveled, 
they finally convinced the sergeant’s wife 
they were not “con” men. After consid- 
erable difficulty in getting the money 
from the savings and loan office, their 
hopes were dashed when no one would 
cash their check. They finally got their 
money after talking the savings and loan 
manager into vouching for them at a 
bank. 

Solvent once more, they purchased 
new clothes and a surplus Stearman 
which they flew back east. Daxe subse- 
quently started an aerial advertising 
business with the Stearman in the New 
York area, while Graubart went back to 
teaching school. In the years that pre- 
ceded his move to Chicago in 1950, Grau- 
bart made three more profitable sales 
trips to Alaska. 

Graubart, whose profession is in reality 
an 18-hour a day hobby with him, has 
only one major complaint about his fasci- 
nating business: 

“Unfortunately, there are too many 
air-minded people who are prone to con- 
demn an aircraft because it was once 
damaged. They shrink from it as ‘if it 
were an aerodynamic leper. There is 
nothing inherently dangerous about an 
airplane that has been repaired properly 
after being ‘cracked’. This sort of stigma 
is the result of too many people falsely 
ecuating the reliability of used autos 
with that of used aircraft 

“There is no basis for comparison be- 
tween the two. After all, the federal gov- 
ernment does not require used automo- 
biles to meet high standards of safety and 
roadability the way it requires used air- 
craft to meet high standards of safety 
and airworthiness.” 

Success has apparently done little to 
change Graubart, according to several 
long-time friends. Jeff Daxe recalled an 
incident which tends to point this up. 

Daxe accompanied Graubart to Mid- 
way airport last winter to see him off on 
a Florida-bound airliner. 

While waiting in line at the ticket 
counter, Eli suddenly turned and said, 
“Jeff, I need some rope, quick.” 

“What for,” I asked. He pointed to his 
baggage. There at his feet, threatening 
to spill out his underwear and shirts 
were the same two beat-up suitcases and 
ragged parachute bag that were already 
ancient when he first used them on our 
Alaska trip in 1948. END 
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Michigan 
(Continued from page 49) 


the best recreational centers. 

For our flying holiday in Michigan we 
have chosen, without prejudice to other 
equally inviting sections and for space 
limitation only, a dipper-shaped slice of 
the state reaching across the top of the 
Lower Peninsula, with the Grand Trav- 
erse Bay region on the west and Alpena 
on the east as our base; St. Ignace and 
Sault Ste. Marie on the Upper Peninsula 
on the handle. There are 11 airports, two 
seaplane bases and a number of emer- 
gency or private strips serving this route; 
some no farther apart than 10, 15 and 20 
miles; the longest stretch 60 to 65 air 
miles between cities. All serve the sum- 
mer and a few serve -vinter resort com- 
munities; all are within range of good 
air navigation facilities. For the most 
part this aerial tour is along Blue Airway 
No. 3 from Traverse City to Sault Ste. 
Marie (Green Bay and Lake Superior 
sectional charts). 

So many localities in this area offer so 
many attractive diversions that the choice 
of where to go and what to see and what 
to do is entirely up to the traveler and 
his special interests. 

For the purpose of this article, the first 
airport of call is in the Grand Traverse 
Bay region on the western shore of the 
Lower Peninsula; the Traverse City Air- 
port—our base. A favored all-year re- 
sort, the region is the heart of the state’s 


cherry-growing belt and Traverse City 
the site of the National Cherry Festival, 
as celebrated as the annual Tulip Festival 
held at Holland, Mich., each year. Perch 
fishing is very popular in Grand Traverse 
Bay and the many sheltered harbors at- 
tract boatmen by the thousands. Scenic 


drives lace the Traverse Bay and shores 


of Lake Michigan, especially along the 
37-mile stretch around Old Mission Pen- 
insula, particularly beautiful during 
cherry blossom and fall colors seasons. 
The tip of this old peninsula claims the 
honor of being precisely the half-way 
mark between the Equator and the North 
Pole. 

Whether it is hunting, golfing, fishing, 
boating, bathing or just idling, you will 
find your likes here. When the snows 
come, the region becomes a winter won- 
derland and winter sports take over. Two 
excellent ski parks are located within a 
ten-minute drive of Traverse City, one 
of which, Holiday Hills, contains 13 ski 
slopes, six well-kept ski tows and a new 
Alpine-type lodge. 

Almost duce east of Traverse City, about 
45 air miles, is Grayling. This little city, 
located on the Au Sable River, is known 
for its Winter Sports Park, the state's 
largest fish hatchery, trout fishing and 
the annual Michigan Championship 
Canoe Races. 

Flying north about 25 air miles will 
bring you to Gaylord in Otsego County. 
Here you will find some of the finest 

(Continued on page 78) 

















Executive Aircraft 


DC3—Deluxe executive. NTSO. New ship gvar- 
antee. Immedicte delivery. Sale or lease 
Super-92 C4?—Del. xe executive. NTSO, new ship 
gvorontee, Immediate delivery, sole or lease 
At Pompano Airport 

Super-92 DCs—Deluxe executive-corgo. NTSO 
immediate delivery, new ship gvorantee, sole 
or lease. At Pompano Airport. 

PBY—Deluxe executive, 16 possen Autopilot, 
cockpit flight controls, etc. immediate. At Tren 
ton Airport 

680 Aero Commander—600 hours, like new, Co! 
lins radio. immediate, sale or lease. At Lambert 
Field, St. Lowis. 

Custom 18 Twin Beeches—3 in work, 1951, low 
time. NTSO, also engines. Hydromatic. New ship 
gvorantec. sale or lease. At Pompano, Trenton 
Toledo. 

E50 Twin Bonanze—Late, 350 hours. Hartzells, 
Immediate, sale or lease. At St. Lovis Airport 
Grumman Goose—Amphibian. Hortzel! props, de- 
luxe executive, metal wings. immedicte. At 
Trenton Airport 
DI8S—New ship 


vorontee, immediote, sale or 


lease. Engines SOH. At St. Louis Airport 
Convair 340.. $350,000 
Convair 340-440 385,000 
Convair 340-440 425,000 
Convair 340-440 550,000 
Martin 4-0-4 300,000 
Martin 4-0-4 335,000 
Martin 4-0-4. . 375,000 
Martin 4-0-4 Custom 


Call Aircraft Sales Manager 
St. Lovis—PErshing 1-2260 
Trenton—TUxedo 2-6500 


Remmert-Werner, Inc. 


St. Lowls ...... ccccccoes Lambert Field 
WERE coccccocccececes Mercer Airport 
GRRTEED ccccccepccccececs Pompano Airport 


Express Airport 











New! 3-place “DX’er” 


... brand new, low cost, top performing beauty by Champion 


Prices begin at 


—— A GOOD LOOK at this exciting concept 
in flying. It’s brand new from spinner to tail 
—140 h.p. Lycoming engine for dazzling 
performance and roomy, quieter cabin with 
a unique 3-place seating arrangement for more 
comfort, greater baggage capacity. ‘““‘DX’er”’ 
interiors are beautifully styled—the ‘“SDX’er’’ 
paint job comes in your choice of handsome 
color combinations. 


The “DX’er” is built for economy—for business 
or fun—120 m.p.h. cruising speed, 1000 feet per 
minute climb, 550 mile range, the most rugged 
airframe in its class; with extras found only in 
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planes costing twice as much. 
$7250 (with standard equipment). 


Champion also makes these other fine low priced 
aircraft: Traveler, Traveler DeLuxe, Tri-Traveler 
and Sky-Trac. See your nearby Champion dealer or 
write Champion Aircraft Corp., Dept. F-8, Osceola, 
Wisconsin. A limited number of factory dealerships 
are still available. 


It’s more fun to fly anywhere in a 


Champion 
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With Embry-Riddle 


AERONAUTICAL 
ENGINEERING 


TECHNOLOGY 


A High-Pay Career and Professional 
Prestige in Two Short Years 


e@ The Aeronautical Engineering Associ- 
ate holds a respected position. He is the 
engineer's executive officer. He must know 
both engineering theory, down-to-earth ap- 
plication, and missile and space-flight tech- 
nology. He is indispensable. The demand 
for qualified young men exceeds the supply. 


Embry-Riddle’s 2-year course in Aero- 
nautical Engineering Technology is fully 
accredited by the Engineer’s Council for 
Professional Development. Graduates take 
positions as Engineering Associates. Yet the 
time and tuition costs are CUT BY HALF as 
compared to 4 years of college. Being 
“two years ahead” can also mean thousands 
of dollars of added income and higher- 
pay promotions. 

Write for Free book about the tremen- 
dous opportunities. 







Embry 


AERONAUTICAL 'nerrieruvTte 








-- Director of Admissions 

e Embry-Riddie Aeronautical Institute 

@ Dept. D, Aviauon Building 

e Miami 52, Florida 

. 1 want to be in the .ead of the air fron- 

e tier. Send me background material on 

° Aeronautical Engineering ‘1echnoiogy 
Training. 

e 
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e Name 
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e Address 

e City sl ____ State 4 
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Py MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! fj 
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(Continued trom page 77) 

forested lands in the state, the Pigeon 
River and Au Sable State Forests, cover- 
ing 92,000 unfenced state-owned acres 
where the deer hunter, small game 
hunter and fisherman (trout in partic- 
ular) may roam at will. Gaylord, the 
highest town in the Lower Peninsula 
(with an altitude of 1,348 feet) in winter 
months, is invaded by skiers. The skiers 
are preceded in October by the bow and 
arrow deer hunters and in November the 
deer season opens with a bang. Grouse 
and woodcock are favorite game in this 
area also. 

Charlevoix, “The City on Three Lakes” 
(Michigan, Charlevoix and Round Lakes) 
is county seat for Charlevoix County, 
which lays claim to the longest shoreline 
of any county in a state which has the 
longest shore line of any in the Union 
The airport is within walking distance 
of most of the recreational points. As 
for motels, there are nine between town 
and airport—two of which (Bogart’s and 
Silver Birch) are within 300 feet of the 
end of the runway. Be it golfing, riding, 
boating, tennis, hiking, or fishing, Charle- 
voix has it. The area also is second to 
none in natural scenery. Ski slopes 
down nearby Mt. McSauba command a 
magnificent panorama of the surrounding 
lakes and bays. Another ideal spot for 
fishing and boating is Beaver Island, a 
30-mile hop over Lake Michigan. The 
island has its own airport, irregularly 
attended, but with available fuel supply 
and two turf runways, the longest 3,500 
feet. To the east of Charlevoix is Boyne 
City and Young State Park—663 acres— 
with a beach on Lake Charlevoix—and 
the Boyne Mountain Ski Area, open 
November 27 to April 10, offering 12 ski 
slopes and a new ski lodge. Just “over 
the hill” a bit north is Walloon Lake— 
an inland lake resort which has its own 
partisans. If you are flying a seaplane, the 
Walloon Seaplane Base offers friendly 
service to all during the open-water 
season. 

Petoskey is hub city in the Little Trav- 
Bay area, and such inland lake 
summer communities as Walloon and 
Pickerel Lakes. Harbor Springs, its 
neighbor, is a beautiful and “exclusive” 
community on the north shore of the 
Bay, on one of the finest land-locked 
harbors in the Great Lakes. Among the 
pleasanter ways to view the shorefront 
mansions here is by horse-drawn carriage 
or water taxi. From Harbor Springs, 
State Highway 131 follows a high bluff 
overlooking Lake Michigan for 19 miles 
to Good Hart and the Indian settlement 
of Cross Village. This country is rich in 
Indian lore. In winter months, skiing 
and other winter sports are available 
northeast of town. Petoskey, where fish- 
ing and hunting are found in the vicinity, 
has been a health resort for 100 years. 
It is also known for its winter sports 
carnival. 

Not far away is Pellston, airline stop 
(Capital) serving Charlevoix, Petoskey, 
Harbor Springs, Mackinaw City, where 
boat connections are made for Mackinac 
Island, and the larger inland lake com- 
munities such as Burt and Mullet lakes 
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ATTENTION 
FLYING 
CLUBS AND 
AVIATION 
SCHOOLS! 








Is your Group registered with 
FLYING? 
As you probably know, FLYING is 


eager to keep you advised whenever 


a special opportunity arises that 
would interest and benefit your 
Group 


If you are not already on FLYING’s 
Club and School Announcements list 
—please send the name, address and 
a list of current Club officers to: 
FLYING, Club and School Dept. 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


If your group is already listed, it’s a 
good idea to keep FLYING up-to-date 
on changes of address, officers and 
other pertinent, information! 








BUILD AND FLY 
Your Own High Performance 
SPORT PLANE! 
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BEAT THE HIGH COST OF FLYING. JOIN 
THE HUNDREDS OF OTHER “HOMEBUILD- 
ERS.” Simplified detailed construction prints 
now available. FOUR proven, economical de 
signs. (1) Single place Playboy, low wing 
rugged and fast, designed for aerobatics. (2) 
Two place Playboy, side-by-side, low wing, 
comfortable, cross country and aerobatics. (3) 
Two place Flut-R-Bug, tandem, mid-wing, tri 
gear. Very short take off and landing, high 
altitude fields. Wings easily removed for tow 
ing. (4) Two place Sky-Coupe, side-by-side, 
high wing, cabin, tri-gear. All purpose general 
utility apd personal airplane. For complete 
details with descriptive brochures, photographs 
3-views and C.A.A. regulations on homebuilt 
airplanes, mail $1.00 (packaging and postal 
charges) to 
STITS AIRCRAFT 
P.O. Box 3084F, Riverside, Calif. 














Say You Saw It 
in 
FLYING 








We finance 1948 & newer model airplanes 
Single and Multi-Engine 
Specializing in financing dealers’ retail sales 
AIRCRAFT FINANCE, INC. 
SKY RANCH AIRPORT 
Box 5306 Denver 17, Colo. Phone EMpire 6-5509 
Call or write for complete information 
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spread about this section of the Lower 
Peninsula just below the Straits of 
Mackinac. There is considerable hunting 
in the area around Pellston. 

Our next heading is the Upper Pen- 
insula and the historic town of St. Ignace, 
second oldest settlement in Michigan. 
The airport is quite close to the ferry to 
Mackinac Island, where boats depart for 
the island every 30 minutes. There is 
much of interest to the visitor in and 
around St. Ignace. For example, the 
winding roads along the dunes and up 
into the picturesque hills to Cut Bridge 
Park with numerous sites for camping, 
picnicking and swimming. Inside the city 
itself is reproduced an Indian village, a 
sn.all settlement, much like the Indian 
camps of St. Ignace of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. Nearby Marquette Park is the 
grave site of Father Marquette, founder 
of the settlement. 

When you reach St. Ignace, it is pos- 
sible but not probable that a visit to 
fabulous Mackinac Island will be missing 
from your itinerary. The boat ride to the 
Island is a very pleasant experience as 
the ferry navigates the azure waters of 
the Straits. The view of the towering 
arched Mackinac Bridge alone is worth 
the trip. Originally called Michilimack- 
inac or “Green Turtle,” Mackinac Island 
(pronounced Mack-i-naw) is three miles 
long and two miles wide, resting atop 
high limestone cliffs, and most of it is 
included in Mackinac State Park. Both 
France and England were once its rulers. 
In addition to all summer sports, includ- 
ing a yacht harbor and golf courses, there 
are many points of historic interest to 
while away the time—old Fort Mackinac, 
Fort Holmes, the John Jacob Astor 
House, built about 1817, the Beaumont 
Memorial dedicated to Dr. William Beau- 
mont, an illustrious figure in the history 
of medicine. From Cass Cliff one looks 
out on one of the finest seascapes in the 
world. Your transportation on the island 
is by horse carriage primarily, with bi- 
cycles and plain hoofing it next. Best of 
all, Mackinac offers you many accom- 
modations—12 fine hotels, of which the 
“Grand” is its most celebrated; 36 guest 
homes. Tourist homes and restaurant 
provide all year accommodations, while 
the hotel season ranges from May Ist to 
October 31st. 

At Sault Ste. Marie, a hop of some 60 
air miles from St. Ignace you will surely 
visit the “Soo,” the busiest canal in the 
world, through which passes an annual 
110 million tons of cargo, twice the 
tonnage of the Suez and Panama Canals 
combined; now of even more value as a 
key link in the St. Lawrence Seaway 
system. There are two Sault Ste. Maries 
—one on the Michigan side of the St. 
Mary’s River, and the other on the 
Canadian side. Tourists may take boat 
trips through the locks (it takes about 
two hours). Rental boats are in the area 
and there are motels down-river for those 
who wish a little more quiet. It is a ten- 
minute ferry ride to “Soo,” Ontario, and 
clearing Customs is but a formality. C. G. 
Sanderson, manager of Chippewa Flying 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Newest “Addition to the Famous 
SunAir Line of HF Aircraft Transceivers ! 


Built-In 
Transistorized 
Power 


P, Supply 





With the development of the sensational T-5 crystal con- 
ae trolled high frequency transceiver, SunAir achieves the ulti- 
o. mate in compact, lightweight design. Utilizing a built-in tran- 
sistorized power supply proved by 18 months of intensive tests, 
the T-5's are 13 pounds lighter than other comparable units ! 


ADVANCED FEATURES! 


5 transmit and 5 receiver frequencies; simplex or duplex operation. 
Weighs only 9 pounds. 
Face plate edge-lighted. 


Antenna loading meter measures antenna current at the antennc, through 
remote metering device. 


Printed circuit assembly. 






5 individual ferrite core adjustable coils in transmitter output circu? 
permit finer tuning and greater output. 





The T-5-R is available as 
remote installation where 
panel space is limited 
Weight, 10% pounds. 









*Famous SunAir models 5-DTR, 


Prices: T-5-D, $895.00; T-5-R, $1,195.00 
5-RTR, and 22-RTR remain 
in production, of course. 


F.O.B. Fort Lauderdale, Fla., U.S.A, 
a INC 

BROWARD COUNTY INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., U.S.A 
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You are 


s Br 
TOPS in AVIATION 


’ when you get your EDUCATION at 


PARKS 
COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


There's a future waiting for you when you 
choose Aviation as a career ... and being 
a PARKSMAN adds to your prestige. 
PARKS offers to you the adyantage of a 
Bachelor of Science degree in 3 years in- 
stead of 4... and there is no elimination 
of subjects. Classes are held for 45 weeks 
out of the year. Such an accelerated pro- 
gram permits PARKSMEN to start their 
careers nearly 1 year sooner. 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in 
Aeronautical Engineering 
You may earn a B.S. Degree in Aeronautics 
Aeronautical Administration 
Aeronautical Meteorology 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
(Air Force ROTC allows you to complete 
your education without interruption. ) 
Non-degree courses available— CAA Ap- 
proved, A & E Mechanics — 45 weeks cov- 
ering all phases of aircraft and engines. 
Flight courses—Private, Commercial, Instru- 
ment, Instructor and Multi-engine Ratings. 
All Parks Schooling is Approved for Vet- 
erans. Remember too, the PARKS faculty 
combines the talents of men holding ad- 
vanced academic degrees as well as experts 
from the aviation industry. 
PARKS offers only the most superior train- 
ing and because this is a fact . . . enjoys 
an enviable reputation around the world! 
31 YEARS OF AVIATION EDUCATION 
~ = oa = 
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GET THIS BOOK 
Page after page of pic- 
tures describe how PARKS 
students live and learn. 


MAIL THE COUPON 
NOW !I 





PARKS COLLEGE, HARPER HALL 
East St. Louis, Ill., Dept. 3999 
Please send View Book 


I am interested in: 

~ Aeronautical Administration 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
Aeronautical Meteorology 

Flight Course 

A & E Course 

G.I. Training Information 


COT” 


Name 





OVERNIGHT STOP—NO. 53 
SILVER BIRCH MOTEL 
Charlevoix, Mich. 


AS YOU LAND at the Charlevoix 
Municipal Airport, the Silver Birch 
Motel is in sight—300 yards from the 
airport on U. S. Highway No. 31 
South. The airport and the motel are 
about one mile from the heart of the 
city and within equally easy reach 
of the local attractions; miles of fine 
beaches, fishing, golf, yacht basins, 
the city dock where the largest of 
Great Lakes Steamers tie up; and 
Mt. McSauba, winter and summer 
sports area a mile north of the city 
on Lake Michigan. 

Taking its name from the native 
birch trees which shelter and shade 
it, Silver Birch Motel is an attrac- 
tively appointed accommodation of 
brick construction, open year ‘round 
Its rates are a modest $7 to $8 per 








day for single accommodations; $10 
to $12, double. Should reservations 
be tight here, Bogart’s Motel is also 
close by the airport; and there are 
seven others to choose from right on 
the way into town. Two good res- 
taurants are close by. 

Charlevoix Airport (Green Bay 
Sectional Chart) is 0.8 miles south- 
west of the city. It has clear ap- 
proaches and four sod runways, the 
longest of which is 3,000 feet; an ad- 
ministration building, weather serv- 
ice, tie-downs; and unicom (during 
daylight hours). Gas available: 80 
87 and 110/115 oct. Ground transpor- 
tation, by taxi or rent-a-car. Airport 
manager and operator of McPhillips 
Flying Service, Jos. A. McPhillips, 
offers plane rentals, charter, student 
instruction and year-round flights to 
Beaver Island in Lake Michigan, 30 
miles from Charlevoix. Telephone 
Liberty 7-2141 











(Continued from page 79) 

Service at the municipal airport advises 
that, if one prefers a hotel immediately 
adjacent to the locks, the Obigway is 
recommended as modern and pleasant— 
its fine dining room overlooks the Park, 
the locks and myriad shipping on it. 
Better write for reservations, however. 
Before leaving the Soo, one should know 
too that this is a jumping off spot for 
charter fiights—or your own plane, espe- 
cially if equipped with floats—for unsur- 
passed fishing and hunting in the Lake 
Regions of the rest of the Upper Penin- 
sula and into the unspoiled fishing lands 
of Ontario. 


Retracing your steps to the Lower Pen- 
insula, if you head down the east coast, 
you again will come upon some excellent 
vacation areas along the shores of Lake 
Huron and the many State parks. Rogers 
City Airport is right en route. The prin- 
cipal industry of Rogers City is limestone 
and one of the largest quarries in the 
world is here. Continuing south, you will 
come to Alpena on Thunder Bay, one 
of the largest ports on Lake Huron, also 
celebrated for fine fishing, hunting, water 
sports and an annual winter sports 
carnival. Here too are five city parks 
offering recreational facilities, a wild- 
flower sanctuary north of town; and of 
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particular interest float trips on Thunder 
Bay for pike and bass fishing. Again, 
there is no lack of hotel accommodations 
or restaurants. 

This is as far as we go but, if you con- 
tinue farther down the coast toward Port 
Huron or criss-cross the state for other 
intriguing stop-overs, certainly it will all 
add up to a vacation by air par excel- 
lence. 

Able to only touch lightly upon a few 
highlighted areas of sure-fire appeal, we 
suggest for detailed information that you 
write the Michigan Tourist Council, 
Stevens T. Mason Building, Lansing 26; 
the Michigan Department of Aeronautics, 
P. O. Box 358, Capital City Airport, 
Lansing 2; the Triple A; or Chambers 
of Commerce of the location in which you 
are particularly interested. Don’t over- 
look the local airport managers. When 
questioned they come up with some 
mighty fine suggestions 


AIRPORTS SERVING THE AREA 


(Green Bay Sectional Aeronautical Chart) 


Alpena County Airport (Phelps Collins) 
6.3 mi. W; Elev. 682 ft. 3 paved rwys, 
longest 8,000 ft. Rotating beacon; lights 
on request. Services: Unicom; major & 
minor repairs, Gas: 80/87, 91/98 oct. Car 
rentals. Note: Intrastate scheduled serv- 
ice by Alpena Flying Service, Inc. ANG 
summer training camp. Use caution— 
contact unicom or military control tower 
for instructions. Robert C. Welch, Mgr. 


Beliaire (Antrim County Airport) 1 mi. 
NE. Three unpaved strips, the longest N. 
3,400 ft. 


Boyne City (municipal) 1 mi. E. Elev. 
685 ft. 2 unpaved strips, longest E. 2,600 
ft. (E/W strip plowed in winter) Service: 
storage, minor repairs; Gas 80/87; taxi, 
airport car. Royal H. Watkins, Mgr. 


Charlevoix Airport, 0.8 mi. SW; Elev. 642 
ft. 4 unpaved strips, longest E. 3,010 ft. 
Services: Unicom, Gas 80/91 oct. Joseph 
A. McPhillips, Mgr. 


Gaylord (Otsego Co.) Airport, 0.5 mi. 
SW. Elev. 1335. 4 unpaved strips, longest 
5,000 ft. (N/S strip plowed during win- 
ter—other strips closed to wheeled air- 
craft). Services: Unicom, major and 
minor repairs; Gas, 80/87 oct., taxi; pri- 
vate car. Robert N. Nichols, Mgr. 


Grayling McNamara AFA, 05 mi. N, 
Elev. 1152 ft. 2 paved 5,000 rwys with 
1,300 ft. blacktop overrun. Rotating 
beacon. Services: Gas, 80/87 oct. Taxi. 
Note: ANG training 15 days out of year, 
but said not to close airport to civilian 
flying. Grant E. Thompson, Mgr. 


Harbor Springs, 3.8 mi. E.; Elev. 620. 3 
unpaved strips, longest E. 2,500 ft. E/W 
strip 2,000 ft. usable nights. Rwys. lighting 
summer only. Service: minor repairs, 
Gas: 80/81 oct. Taxi. Alfred Phillips. 
Mgr. 


Peliston (Emmet Co. Airport) 15 mi. 
NNW; Elev. 720. 4 rwys, the longest 
paved 5,400 ft. Beacon, Bdy lighting on 

(Continued on page 82) 
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INSTRUMENT Rati is @ MUST for all 
Airline Co-Pilots, siness Pilots ond 
Anyone making extended Cross Country 
Flights. 


COMMERCIAL PILOTS COURSE - 
Present tr iovs demand for Airline 
and Executive Pilots has depleted sup- 
ply of qualified Pilots — A Commercial 
Certificate is the first step towerd on 
aviation career. 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT ; 
Necessory for all Airline Captains — 
Many Companies require all their Pilots 
to hold this Rating. Single engine 
Lockheed, Aero Commo end Douglas 
Dc-3 Multi-engine equipment are ovail- 
able. 


TYPE RATING 
Available to holders of ATR's who want 
a Type Rating added to their Ratings. 
Lockheed, Aero Commander and Dovg- 
les DC-3's available. 


COMPANY PILOT REFRESHER 
ingle engine and Multi-engine Lock- 
heed, Aero Commander and las 
OC-3 available for this course, which is 
a to the needs of each Company 
Pilot. 


MULTI-ENGINE 
Leckheed ond Douglas DC-3's used for 
this course. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Increasi demand now is for Pilots 
holding Instructor Ratings, BOTH Flight 
Instructor and Instrument Flight 
Instructor. 


A Complete Ground School 
Furnished With All Courses 





Meacham Field, Ft. Worth 





, Tex. 












Get Your INSTRUMENT 
and AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
RATING NOW... 


Train at American Flyers — the world’s 
largest Instrument and Airline Transport 
Flying School — and insure your future 
in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the airlines than any other 
school in the country — MORE THAN 
ALL OTHER SCHOOLS COMBINED! 





VETERANS — All you need to enroll in 
any of these courses is a Certificate of 
Eligibility from the Veterans Administra- 
tion approving you for the courses you 
desire. Courses start every Monday 
morning — no waiting. 






MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


[) COMPANY PILOT 
() MULTI-ENGINE 











C INSTRUMENT 
(CO AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
[) COMMERCIAL (} INSTRUCTOR 
( TYPE RATING ( VETERAN [) CIVILIAN 
REED PIGMAN, AMERICAN FLYERS, F2 
Meacham Field, Fort Worth 6, Texas 

Please send me FREE Booklet and data on 
Courses checked — 


NAME 
STREET. 
CITY. 








STATE 














% AT LAST-—THE INSIDE STORY ON 


> OPPORTUNITIES IN AVIATION 


Now you can get the answers to your questions about aviation from 
RAF —a comprehensive report compiled by professional pilots. 


Learn the answers to-questions such as: Is there a place in the 
aviation industry for me? How can | enter the field? How long 
will it take and what will | cover? What are the income po- 
tentials as | gain more experience? What will it cost to gain 
a goal of flying as a career? Who hires pilots and what are 
their names and addresses so that | may make application 
when | am ready. Are there jobs other than flying and 
technical positions? Is there anything for farmers, service 
station employees, photographers, sports enthusiasts, etc.? 
What mothers and fathers want to know about an aviation 
career desired by their sons and daughters. Here, for the 
first time, is the full picture of the opportunities in avia- 
tion . . . and there has never been a better time to make 
aviation a career. The future of aviation is unlimited. 
For information that up to now has been inadequate, we 


offer you RAF . . . a complete brochure $2 eo 
e 


RE Se ee 


Just send your return address with your $2.00 
and RAF will be mailed to you post paid. 













STEWARDESS! A special booklet answering qrestions rtaining to 
this field is available at just $1.00. Read actual reports from steward- 


esses now employed and how they gained employment. Includes list 
RAF of companies employing 
7404 S.W. 13th St.,Des Moines, lowa  wai'quaiiticstion 





7 | WANTED! 


NEEDS YOU!! 


IMMEDIATE ENROLLMENT IN 
C. A.A. CERTIFIED CAREERS 


3 MECHANIC TRAINING 
P< FLIGHT TRAINING 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTION IN ALL PHASES 
F DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 
V. A. Approved « Free Job Placement 


FREE BOOKLET 'F’ 





Used Airplanes, equipment or accessories! 
The 207,000 purchasers of FLYING are 
always in the market for a good used 


plane or equipment buy. So, if you have 
something to sell, let FLYING’s readers 


know about it in our classified columns. 





It costs very little: just 50¢ a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Minimum 


TETERBORO message: 10 words. For further informa- 
SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS tion, write: Martin Lincoln, FLYING, 
TETERBORO AIRPORT, TETERBORO, N. J One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

















Dow quan Benen 


CLASP-ON WATCH BAND FOR MEN 


PILOTS have a multitude of dials to evaluate. Time is important. 
The watch face must be visible and easily seen by the busy pilot. 
DON JUAN gives maximum visibility—flight tested. Wil! not twist 
or turn on the wrist. 
The original DON JUAN watch band is a revolutionary patented develop- 
ment in a clasp-on type watch band. No other band like it. 
@ Shaped to fit the contour of the wrist @ Non-magnetic 
@ Comfortable in all climates @ Perspiration proof 
Ne. 1 “SERVICE MOPEL” Resilient Surgical Stainless steel $4.50 
with adjustable plain clips............ iia —- 


Order now. Smali—Medium—Large 
5/8" and 11/16" lug widths 
AT YOUR JEWELER OR WRITE DIRECT 


Dou Yaa WATCH BANDS °° “20 


(Continued from page 81) 
request. Services: Radio facilities, tele- 
type, weather, minor repairs, Gas: 80/91 
100 oct. Taxi, car rental. Airline: CAP. 
Harold F. Treffry, Mgr. 


Rogers City (Presque Isle Co. Arpt.) 0.7 
mi. SSE, Elev. 658. 2 unpaved strips, 
longest 2,600 ft. Services: minor repairs, 
Gas: 80 oct. Taxi. Roy H. Dueltgen, Mgr 


St. Ignace (Mackinac Co., Arpt) 2 mi. 
NNW. Elev. 600. 2 unpaved strips and 
one, the longest, hard surface 3,200 ft. 
Strip lighting upon request. Services: 
minor repairs, Gas: 91/96 oct. Courtesy 
car, taxi. John Sturgeon, Mgr. 


(Lake Superior Sectional) 

Sault Ste. Marie (Municipal Arpt.) 1 mi. 
SSW, Elev. 722. 2 unpaved strips the 
longest 3,600 ft. (Use strips only.) Win- 
ter use. Airport of Entry. Services: 
Radio facilities SSM 400 kc. Communica- 
tions station, teletype, weather, minor re- 
pairs, Gas: 91/96 oct. Taxi, bus. C. G 
Anderson, Mgr. 


SEAPLANE BASES 
Sault Ste. Marie—Soo Seadrome 0.7 mi 
W. East edge St. Mary’s River. Elev. 580 
ft. N/S landing area 1 mi.; E/W 2 mi., 
other directions unlimited. C. G. Sander- 
son, Mgr. 


Walloon Lake SPB 0.2 mi. SW. Elev. 680 
ft. Landing area N/S 3 mi.; E/W 4 mi 
and NW/SE 4 mi. Gas; 80 oct. (Closed 
winter.) Wm. D. Gratsch, Mgr 


*A reminder: this listing is merely a 
briefing on some of the better airports in 
the area covered by this article. Be sure 
to check your Airman’s Manual or Jeppe- 
son for current and complete informa- 


tion.—Ed. 











“It's getting so these flights to Europe 
don't last long enough to get a good 
night's sleep!" 
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1 Learned About Flying | 





The Artificial Horizon isn’t “Artificial” Anymore! 
(Continued from page 52) 


rachng up at vs, cent» colt wave ot NOW YOU Can see yourself fly. ..witn the 


fear through me. “You're scared,” I 
thought involuntarily. “You’re damned 

right I’m scared!” I said almost aloud. Cc Oo F F ! N G 
The tachometer steadied at 1,750 rpm but 
the altimeter still unwound. I felt like a 
drowning man. “The gear! Get the gear 
back up!” The descent stopped! I called 
the Apache for a bearing back. The third 
call got an answer. He sounded like he 
didn’t want to be bothered. I guess he 
had his own problems. The pounding 
went on as I started the belated 180-de- 
gree turn. Snatching the airplane back 
from a steep, nose-down bank, I thought 
of the passengers. They bought a pleas- 
ure trip, they didn’t bargain for this. How 
long will she stay together? How long 
can I keep control? I was tired. “Cut it 
out,” I said to myself, “Get busy and fly 
it out of this!” As if those were the magic @ Eliminates “gauge chasing” when immediate reading 
words, we broke out above low clouds in of the plane's attitude Is essential. 

smooth air. . 

With more time to think about such 
things, I began to wonder how reliable 
that heading was. It was the only one I 
had, so there was no argument there. 
Holding the circuit breaker in, together 
with toggling increase rpm, I got the prop 
back to cruise setting. It held in fixed 
position. Several calls to Guadalajara 
produced no results. Something dark 
flashed under the left wing and banking 
around, the most beautiful hole in the 
whole wide world appeared. Circling 
back to look it over, I recognized the 
river from the trip down. It was in a 
wide valley that opened onto the plain 
where Guadalajara was situated. Cau- 
tiously I spiraled down. The dull shine of 
Lake Chapala stood out in the distance 









@ Offers the best possible help for pilot's loss of his 
most critical aid—visual contact with the ground. 


@ Inhibits tendency of all pilots toward dangerous 
vertigo—even under extreme stress conditions. 


@ Gives instantaneous, precise 3-dimensional attitude 
readings, making it easier and more relaxing 
to fly, even in rough air. 











By a simple, yet unique improvement upon the 
basic features of the latest attitude indicator 
Coffing gives you 
The ultimate in o functional flight instrument, 


a perfect. instantaneous and sensitive portrayal of 
the attitude of your aircraft! 


Fly your plane safely by merely flying the 
little aircraft in the New 3-Dimensiona! Horizon 
The 3-D Horizon allows you to make 180° and all 
other turns with confidence and ease helps cut 
instrument training time considerably — because it 
helps to remove the feeling of disorientation and 
the accompanying fear. Jt instills confidence 


To see for yourself the outstanding features of this 











long enough to calculate a heading to the | Vertical back Direct and instant Representative imstrument, contact your local operator or write 
field face of the pitch and roll read- terrain plat- direct to arrange a free demonstration ride 
— instrument _ings given from form remains 
This time the tower answered in per- gives full miniature airplane parallel to 
fect English. It was a Mexican airline panoramic and pointer from ground at all | @umaned against defective parts and work 
pilot who heard there was a crazy “Nord skyline terrain platform times manship for six months, regardless of thé 
A : ” bei ‘ d d . th time on the instrument. Priced at only $375 | 
mericano ing tosse aroun in e 





hurricane that had moved in on Mazatlan. 
As we taxied in, he asked if we had heard 

from the Apache. The pilot had called COFFING INDUSTRIES, INC. 
to say he was turning back and had not 

been heard from since. Mavbe he had AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND SYSTEMS DIVISION 
more trouble than we knew! However, it ES - oe 
turned out he had a radio malfunction 
and landed ten minutes after us. Al- 
though it had all happened 45 minutes 
from take-off, it seemed like ten years. Your Passport to Safety 


The next day was the kind that reminds THE WINSLOW LIFE RAFT 


you why you started flying, and we had 











no difficulty making Mazatlan. The town In emergency, just pull cord. Life raft automatically ejects 
was a wreck. The local citizens wandered from carrying case and inflates in 30 seconds. 
about the streets recovering bits of CHECK THESE SAFETY FEATURES: 
roofing that lay in the shambles. Autos © Two persons can sit comfortably 

were tossed grotesquely into restaurant © Two more in an emergency 

patios and the aircraft on the field were “ } yw pes Rane nee a po Boe pn ity 

reduced to a shapeless tangle of alumi- with air pump supplied 


® Packaged in boat cushion—rubber case 5”x14"x14" 
® Bright yellow color can be seen for miles 
NOT WAR SURPLUS. Every unit is newly manufactured. 
Tested and fully guaranteed. 


num. Considering the damage evidenced 
here, the gods had been kind to me. 

I have a healthy respect for thunder- 
storms now and henceforth I won't take 
off unless my plane’s equipment is ade- 
quate and in good working order. No | THE WINSLOW COMPANY 
more depending on other planes and pi- 
lots for me! END | ; 
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Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Only $89.50 


Lorger raft with double 
Box 1507 Venice, Florida pacity also availabi 




















New Champion 7-GC 





You ride on air! 
Whether you use your plane for busines 
pleasure, Federal AIRGLIDE skis will give 


leading aircraft ski manufacturer, AIRGLIDE 
utilize the resilience of the aircraft tire, which r 


on the ski board, to produce softer take-off 
landing runs 

®e SMOOTHER take-offs and landings be« 
normal shock is mostly absorbed by the tire 


ing mechanism is enclosed within the ski ¢ 


gear and frame is greatly reduced 


AND 
3456 NO. MISSISSIPPI ORIVE 





© FASTER, aerodynamically, because all! actu 


hanr 


e SAFER, because the normai strain o anding 


The safest, fastest, easiest riding aircraft ski ever made! 


$s or 
you 


better performance, easier handling, and a greater 
margin of safety. Designed and built by the world's 


Skis 
ests 
and 


ause 


J 


The FRDERAL SHI 
ENGINEERING 


MINNEAPOL'IS 12. MINN 





Hydraulically controlled from the cockpit 
the skis may be raised or lowered either o 


the ground or while in flight. Also available 
without hydraulics tor tixed position use 
CAA and DOT approved for all popular 
aircraft 


SEND FOR 


CORP FREE BROCHURE 











Bensen Gyrocopter 


This full-size one-man ‘copter can be 
easily built and flown by do-it-yourself 
hobbyists. Three-view drawings of the 
cratt may be purchased for $2, or draw- 
ings of the same machine without engine 
(as a simpler ’copter-glider) for $1. Send 
your order now to: 


BENSEN AIRCRAFT CORP., Dept. F-99 


P. O. Box 2746, Raleigh, N. C. 
DON s cunevagscewin sews s abe cd Gwhwe xenk 








EXECUTIVE-PRIVATE 
PILOTS plan your 


next stop to 


SHANNON AIRPORT 


Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Midway between Washington, D. C. 
and Richmond, Virginia 


- check these facilities 

¢ HARD SURFACED RUNWAY 
UNICOM 

ROTATING BEACON 

RUNWAY LIGHTS ON REQUEST 
80-91-100 OLTANE 

HERTZ RENT-A-CAR 

SNACK BAR 

FLIGHT SERVICE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


SHANNON SCHOOL 


OF AERONAUTICS, INC. 


P. 0. Box 354 Fredericksburg, Virginia 
TEL. ESsex 3-4431 





The Punctured Float 
(Continued from page 27) 


immediately. Any further take-off at- 
tempts were out of the question in this 
area of the river. W'th the wind as it 
was, a downstream take-off or step taxi 
was also out. 

Since we were obviously stuck for the 
night at least, we decided to call our 
home base at Brooks Lake and let them 
know where we were and that we were 
in no serious trouble. Before landing we 
had notified the nearest CAA range sta- 
tion at King Salmon; so it was fairly cer- 
tain that someone knew where we were 
We tried calling first on fixed antenna 
without results. Then we reeled out the 
trailing wire and Warren held the end 
out by the rubber cup while I tried to 
make contact. I couldn’t get through, al- 
though I could hear several of our sta- 
tions talking, including our own at 
Brooks Lake. We were the principal sub- 
ject of conversation. I learned that the 
King Salmon Fish and Wildlife Service 
had been notified by the CAA that we had 
landed at the Egegik rapids and had 
never reported taking off again. They de- 
cided we were probably trying to call 
them and agreed to quiet all stations for 
five minutes to listen for us. I immedi- 
ately called and called but received no 
answer on our 3207.5 frequency. 

After the silence period, they again 
discussed the matter and decided to send 
a Goose down to the Egegik the next day. 
We found out later that we were tuning 
on the wrong side of the scale of the new 
radio with the result that we put out on 
a harmonic. This had made no difference 
on the CAA 3105 frequency then in use, 
because we were transmitting on 6210 
kc, which they also guarded. However, 
no one was listening anywhere on_ the 
harmonic of 3207.5. 

We turned back to the airplane prob- 
lem and decided our only hope was to 
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somehow float it down the river some two 
miles to a big lagoon. There we would 
have room to start our take-off directly 
from shore into the wind before the float 
could fill. The problem was to give the 
bad float sufficient buoyancy so that the 
airplane would not turn over. Casting 
about, we found an empty oil drum a 
mile downstream and carried it to the 
Waco. Then we discovered another about 
the same distance upstream and floated it 
down to our craft. We lashed a plank 
under the spreader bars parallel to and 
about 18 inches from the bad float, then 
forced the two empty drums under the 
plank so that they were jammed between 
the plank and the float. The airplane 
floated, although soggily 

By this time it was 11:30 p.m. and al- 
most dark, even in this land of long twi- 
light; so we went into the empty native 
shack, found some tea which I brewed 
and consumed more Hershey bars 

There were two mattresses in the 
bunks, but no bedding. We lay down and 
covered ourselves as best we could with 
our short sheepskin jackets. These kept 
the covered portions of us warm but, un- 
fortunately, they didn’t cover too much. 
In spite of my utter weariness, I couldn’t 
sleep because of the cold. We could have 
kept a wood fire in the stove, but the 
cabin was very tightly constructed. A 
native had died in it the previous year 
from suffocation caused by the stove de- 
pleting the oxygen supply. We both knew 
about it, and neither suggested leaving 
the fire on. However, it was broad day- 


light by 2:00 a.m. at which time we de- 
cided working on the plane was the lesser 
of the two miseries available to us. 

It was still bitter cold, and the wind 
was blowing. On starting to work the 
airplane downstream by hand in the shal- 
lows, we shortly discovered that our oil 
drum flotation system left it dangerously 
close to the sinking stage. This was not 
serious until we would have to get 
aboard for deep holes and to sail it across 
the big lagoon. Then the odds were high 
on its turning upside down from a strong 
gust of wind. Some weight compensations 
were necessary. We drained the gas out 
of the tank on the bad side and filled 
the other. This sounds easy when said 
rapidly, but the doing was nasty. We 
found some empty five-gallon cans with 
which to effect the transfer. The only 
way to get the gasoline out was to drain 
it from the opening normally filled by a 
sight gauge. Each time I unscrewed the 
gauge, or replaced it after filling a can, 
my arm was saturated with 91 octane 
that ran down my sleeve. When it evap- 
orated in the cold wind, ice formed on 
my sleeve. The gas in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the other tank we cached in @& 
cans in a depression in the tundra. It ‘ 





may still be there. $5 


tee a a > ated : - 
When we set sail across the lagoon, ws sé Ww ; T, 
alternated, one man standing on the ex- NO DON T FORGET 
“@ > rear _ @ floz » th = > . 
treme rear of the good float while the write for information or see your deal 
other handled the controls from the right , , ‘ 4 
: for a demonstration ride. Discover for 
side of the cockpit. We made it to the 2 i 
yourself why the Lear NAVCOM 10( 


other side without incident, arriving , : 4 
is today’s best buy. Complete details 
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Executive Passenger Lounge 


ALL WORK ACCOMPLISHED INSIDE 
BEAUTIFUL CUSTOM EXECUTIVE INTERIORS 
DESIGN CONSULTANT SERVICE 
EXPERIENCED ON PRESSURIZED AIRCRAFT 
AIRLINE INTERIOR REFURBISHING 
AIRCRAFT OVERHAUL AND MODIFICATIONS 
ENGINE OVERHAUL @ PROPELLER OVERHAUL 
ACCESSORY OVERHAUL 

INSTRUMENT OVERHAUL 





The hangar is 160’ x 900’ x 30° with 42’ clearance tail gates. The 144,000 square feet of the most functional hangar floor 
space ever conceived has air, water, and power within 30 feet of any floor position. Save time—save money—save worry. 


THE WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE ONE-STOP SERVICE FACILITY 


* Hangar Storage * Pilot’s Lounge 


CUSTOM RADIO AND RADAR INSTALLATIONS 


COLLINS RADIO ° . . 
100 HOUR INSPECTIONS 7. ae MENLO 


AIRCRAFT SALES @ PARTS 
CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURING 
C-4GR TRANSPORT CATEGORY AIRCRAFT <7 © A.A. Anproved Repair Statin AA 
NA-75 AGRICULTURAL AIRCRAFT Wo, 2606 S 
ae eee BAGGAGE DOORS P. 0. Box 187, Miami interastional Airport, Fiorida 
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AIRLINE OPERATIONS 
TRAINING, INC. 


is now offering for the first time 


COMPLETE 
GROUND SCHOOL 
COURSES 


for the 


PRIVATE, COMMERCIAL 
& INSTRUMENT PILOT 


using a specially designed PILOT'S 
INTEGRATED TRAINER where the 
student receives a practical check 
out in the APPLICATION of his 
classroom instruction by simulating 
both cross country and airways 
flights and performing all the work 
necessary to navigate, flight plan, 
handle communications, interpret 
official information and 
take proper action in emergency 
situations. 


weather 


These courses are conducted 
by a staff of professional Air- 
line instructors. Courses 
clude Meteorology, Civil Air 
Regulations, General Service 
of Aircraft, Radio Navigation, 
Air Traffic Control, Instru- 
ments, Link and Navigation. 


in- 


Classes begin September 


AIRLINE OPERATIONS 
TRAINING, INC. 

At New York International Airport 
152-25—138th Avenue 
Jamaica 34, New York 

Fieldstone 1-2600 

















FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
North American 
AT-6’s—T-28’s—B-25’s 
Douglas Boeing Twin Beach 


B-26’s B-17-G’s C-45-H’s 
THOMPSON AIRCRAFT SALES 


2626 E. Washington St., Phoenix, Arizona 
Phones BR 5-5479 or 5-9297 


“World's Largest Dealers In Surplus 
Military Aircraft’ 
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(Continued trom page 85) 
about 10:00 a.m. in the midst of high 
waves caused by an increasing wind. It 
was obvious that a take-off attempt 
should wait calmer weather, so we pulled 
the airplane as high as possible, heels in 


| to the beach and repaired to another 


cabin close by. Our hopes of finding food 
were soon dashed, although a can of cof- 
fee was on a shelf. I made coffee, and we 


| ate the last of the Hershey bars. 


We were dead from work and lack of 
sleep, but afraid to nap, lest we wouldn’t 
be ready if the wind slackened. About 
four o’clock it let up perceptibly and we 
set to work preparing for a take-off. We 
wanted a fairly stiff wind to help us off. 
The waves had pushed the airplane 
higher than we had left it, and the hole 
in the float was partially exposed. Again 
we stuffed rags into it and worked thin 
boards under the noses of the floats so 
they would slide into the water easily. 

When all was in readiness, we began to 
pump out the third compartment of the 


| bad float, the one separated from the in- 


jured ones by the leaking bulkhead. 
When the water level was lowered to 
about ten gallons, and we couldn't gain 
on it any more, Warren started the en- 
gine while I continued to pump. 

When it was warmed, he signalled me 
that everything was ready. I jerked the 
pump out of the compartment and threw 


| it into the airplane with one hand while 
| I fastened the inspection plate with the 


other. As I scrambled through the door, 
Warren opened the throttle, and we 
pulled off the beach. By the time I clam- 
bered into the front seat and fastened 
my belt we were on the step! We held 
our breath as he snatched it from the 
water. It stayed in the air. We were 


| flying! 


Less than five miles from the lagoon we 


| met the Goose on its way to help us. 





They circled us once, then headed for 
King Salmon, leaving us far behind. We 
didn’t care. Warren took considerable 
satisfaction in the fact that we had extri- 
cated ourselves without help. For the 
first part of our flight home, the Waco 
flew soggily and wing-heavy on the left 
side until the water drained out and it 
became its usual nasty self. 

Brooks Lake was calm when we ar- 


rived. I landed toward shore and kept it 


on the step until we almost reached the 
beach and were in shallow water. When 
it dropped off the step, it sank immedi- 
ately! é 

With a tractor we pulled it high and 


dry and jacked it off the ground. I got | 
down on my knees to examine the hole; | 


my head rested on the soft sand momen- 


| tarily, and I fell instantly asleep. 


We rebuilt the injured section of the 
float, utilizing a keel of wood and a three- 
foot square aluminum patch applied with 
Miracle cement and sheet metal screws. 
The temporary repair proved so good 
that we flew it that way the rest of the 
season. Then it was decided to retire the 
floats. This idea met with such enthusi- 
asm among all who had worked on or 
ridden in the airplane, that it was de- 
cided also to retire the Waco! END 


Now on sale 
at all 
newsstands 
Or use coupon 


below today! 
Only $1.25 


You'll enjoy such features as: 


e STEICHEN’S MIGHTY SHOW— 
“PHoroorarny in Retroseecr”’ 

Brilliant 42-page portfolio on Edward 

Steichen’s panorama of photographic 

achievement — selected from the perma- 

nent collection of New York's Museum of 

Modern Art. 


e COLOR ESSAY OF THE YEAR—Marilyn 
Monroe portrays the movie sirens of yester- 
year in Richard Avedon’s spectacular color 
presentation. 


e GIANT ADVERTISING AND ILLUSTRA- 
TION SECTION — The top edvertising and 
magazine editorial pictures of the year! 


e INTERNATIONAL PORTFOLIO—70 pages 
of outstanding color and biack-and-white 
shots from all over the world! 


e PRIZE WINNERS — The best from the 
year’s outstanding contests. 


e@ COMPLETE TECHNICAL DATA ON ALL- 
PICTURES—and much much more! 





Now in its tenth straight year—here’s the 
world’s most eagerly awaited photographic 
publication! It’s the 1960 PHorocraPpny 
ANNUAL—a handsome showcase of the year’s 
greatest photographs. 


Buy your copy today at your 

| newsstand—or use this handy coupon 
to bring the brilliant 1960 PHotocrarHy 

Annuat right to your doorstep. 


ORDER FORM 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
Department F 99 

434 S. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 5, Iinois 


| 

| 
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l 

| Please send me a copy of the 1960 

| PHotocrarny Annuat. | enclose $1.25, the 

! cost of the PHotocrarny Annuat plus 10¢ 
|| to cover mailing and handling charges. 

| (Foreign $1.25 pilus 25¢ mailing charges) 
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What Makes a Good Pilot? 
(Continued from page 37) 

aviation personnel were solicited and 
current flight safety literature studied. 
The results indicate a group of traits 
and attributes largely psychological and 
physiological in nature 

One thing is immediately apparent. The 
good pilot of yesterday and the good pilot 
of today face broadly different require- 
ments. During aviation’s adolescence, 
which ended around the outbreak of 
World War II, the good pilot had to be 
very much of an individualist. He had 
little certain knowledge of his equipment, 
scant support of his operation, meager 
instrumentation and at best a very vague 
body of technology and scientific data 
upon which to fall back. True he had little 
range which demanded complicated navi- 
gation but also true he had few places to 
turn when he got in trouble. Nobody vec- 
tored him home or told him of storms om : in Denver, 0 8. 
ahead. He dealt with a multitude of un- B ae ; 
certainties and his attitude toward his job ... in Kansas” MA 1 ‘ 
was always a basic consideration of get- 
ting it done. If he didn’t have to be an 
electronics wizard and a traffic expert 


and a meteorologist in his own right, he OUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE COMPANY 
ALLAS 


... and in St. Louis, PE 1-6300." 


did have to have a fair share of self reli- rin 
ance. His mortality tables were nothing ° 
. Houston. St. Lows, Kansas 
for a nervous man to read, either in civil 
or military operation and it was a rare Longview, Texas 


test pilot who got old enough to think 
about social security. 

Today’s pilot, almost any pilot, operates 
in an intricate net which embraces com- 
plex traffic, communication, human, and 
environmental problems. His scope of 
knowledge must be far greater, his train- 
ing more thorough, his skills superior. 
Decision-making time, judgment, and re- 
sponse time are areas of greater impor- 
tance. A pilot may be pushing a low- 
speed, stable, easy-to-handle plane, but 
he’s still pushing it in an air traffic en- 
vironment which demands, at the very 
least, a high degree of skill and attention. 

Attitude is still a prime ingredient but 
it is a different attitude from that of yes- 
teryear. Attitude still must be positive; a 
pilot must have the will to fly and love 
flying. But in addition, he must have the 
facility of caution. Caution must be in 
just the right balance, neither too much 
nor too little. The word caution has broad 
implications. It cannot properly be exer- 
cised without full understanding of 
where, when, under what circumstances, 
and how much caution is to be employed. 
This follows from a thorough knowledge 
of the aircraft he is piloting, the flight 
environment, and the pilot’s own limita- 
tions and capacities. The caution comes 
in operating within the capacities and re- 
strictions placed by these variables. 

Confidence is another positive aspect of 
attitude. A good pilot must have com- 
plete confidence in both himself and his 
aircraft. The danger lies in over-confi- 
dence. It is the neophyte who suffers 











alt) RADIO 
GUIDE 
NEW HANDY 88 PAGE 
RADIO GUIDE FOR All PILOTS 
A NEW CONCEPT in the organization 
of vital radio and airport information 
available now with essential facts for 
VFR and Instrument flight conditions 
Contains all Omni stations, LF rod 
eids and broedcesting stations for 
ADF plus information for al! civil air 
ports with control towers or ILS. Cor 
veniently arranged for WAC and 
keyed for use with Sectional chort 





At ~our airport. Where not yet ovoi 
able order by mail with 7 doy refund 
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confident. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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good pilot is confident, but never over- 
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THE NEW ARGYLE SCOOTER CUB 


ARGYLE SCOOTER CUB MEMPHIS. missouri 


Larger—more comfortable to ride— 


Speeds to 40 M.P.H.—One cylinder, 


IDEAL TRANSPORTATION 


Durable, aluminum castings 
throughout. 


Folds smaller. 


two cycle engine. 
100 miles per gallon gas. 


Folds to a neat package 
14%” x 18%” x 22%” 


Complete information 
upon request 
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Vermont Aeronautics Commission 
State House. Montpelier, Vt. 
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FLIGHT JACKETS 


B-15 Type, water repellent, wind- proof with 
extra large fur collar and 16 oz. lining— 
full zipper front with zipper sleeve et 
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Blue or Sage Green #509. { 
wy RR ORE od ieasil . 
L-2-A Intermediate type, all new AF model 
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MEYERS 200 260 HP FUEL INJECTION 








The new Meyers 200A is now in production. With the 


even ine sonsen economy, while retaining the — _ brilliant handling, and performance 


characteris for which Meyers airplanes hav 


SAFEST BU SINESS AIRPLANE OF ITS CLASSIFICATION IN THE SKIES. This four passenger aircraft 
Lands at 55 mph. . and 
It is aerodynamically stable, and of all metal construction. Its gross weight is 1910, and t 


has a cruising speed of 204 mph. plus ... 


capacity is 82 U. 3. gallons 
WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS. 


MEYERS AIRCRAFT CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of precision built aircraft since 1937 


new engine, we are offering increased speed and 
ell known for 22 years. It is the FASTEST, AND 


S range of 1300 miles. 
fuel 


DEALER INQUIR:ES INVITED. 


. Tecumseh, Michigan 
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Many psychological factors are nega- 
tive. Worry, depression, fear and anxiety 
are among the negative ones which 
should never be carried aloft. They are 
sure statistic-makers. The pilot who is 
worried by financial, domestic, health, or 
job troubles, to name a few, should stay 
on the ground. The good pilot does. 

Mental factors, too, have come to the 
fore with advanced aviation technology. 
Modern transport and military aircraft 
are crammed with electronic gear. Their 
operation, in the intricate environment 
through which they fly, requires that the 
pilot have a considerable 1.Q. Many pri- 
vate planes, too, have become highly in- 
strumented and complex. While it is true 
that superior instrumentation makes for 
safer flying, it also requires more careful 
monitoring. The present high-perform- 
ance air world demands the best in deci- 
sion-making and reaction time. In the 
really souped-up stuff—the high altitude 
jobs which are breaching the stratosphere 

the pilot is a scientist in his own right 
Intelligence ranks high on the list of req- 
uisites for this category of flyer—intel- 
ligence, emotional stability, and sure-fire 
responses. In addition, a sound techni- 
cal background and superlative training 
in all phases of aviation must be mas- 
tered. 

A good pilot is one who has acquired a 
specialized body of knowledge and fol- 
lows certain practices. Such knowledge 
and practices vary with the type of oper- 
ation involved. The private, commercial, 
and military pilot are apt to differ in the 
knowledge they acquire and methods 
they pursue. Yet there are certain basic 
knowledge and methods they employ in 
common. The good pilot in any category 
knows his airplane, its limitations and ca- 
pacities, and he checks it carefully before 
take-off, no matter how short the hop. He 
knows his body is a notoriously poor in- 
dicator of flight conditions, particularly 
aircraft attitude. The best instruments 
are useless or may even become hazards, 
unless properly understood and inter- 
preted—he is well schooled in the inner 
workings and use of basic flight instru- 
ments. He checks weather along his in- 
tended course, the location of all avail- 
able landing fields, the type of terrain 
over which he expects to fly and the traf- 
fic problems involved. Likewise, he car- 
ries and uses all necessary navigational 
aids. Mere visual memory of a route is 
not sufficient. The terrain changes in ap- 
pearance with season, weather, time of 
day. Even short hops over familiar ground 
could fool the veteran commuter. He 
foresees possible emergencies and is pre- 
pared to meet them. He plans ahead. 

The good pilot who engages in night 
flying acquires a special lore in this art. 
He masters instrument flying techniques, 
knows the meaning and interpretation 
of lights, and is cognizant of illusions 
which are especially apt to occur at night. 
He knows the conditions of flight which 
give rise to illusions of spin, dive, roll, or 
visual illusions during periods when the 
visual field has deteriorated. He recog- 
nizes the value of dark adaptation and 
means of protecting it. 
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The aeronautical sciences are expand- 
ing at a phenomenal rate. Every phase of | 
aviation is undergoing dynamic growth. 
Increased performance and increased 
versatility are the twins of this expan- | 
sion. The effects are seo ie ant INCLUDES NEW OPEN BOOK EXAMS 
methods of administration, added vol- 
umes of regulations, constantly changing NAVIGATION AND METEOROLOGY 
pilot requirements. A good pilot is one MAPS INCLUDED 
who keeps abreast of this magical change, FREE! 
insofar as is humanly possible. He seeks 
to know himself in relation to his envi- 
ronment at all times. Therefore, he is an 
avid student and reader. If he is a pri- 
vate pilot, he should be a member of one 
or more flying organizations as well as a 
subscriber to aviation literature of one 
kind or another. 

One excellent barometer of a pilot's 
ability is his accident record, whether it 
| be at work, play, driving a car, or flying 
an aircraft. Some people are accident- | Questionnaire 
prone. They may be of normal or supe- REVER . 
rior intelligence, appear alert, confident, | oe Pier _— ' Questionnaires byte ba Ross 
; i uestionnaires are ical of the very 
Sd ee es ca latest CAA questions. Constant revision of 
boween of the peteen whe “rh, wc iat our books assure you getting the latest possible 

- " “ material. Use Ross Questionnaires to prepare for 
volved in an improbable number of even your CAA ratings and you'll save time, effort and 
trivial accidents. He’s not a good risk in money. Order today, money back guarantee, mail 
the air, or anywhere else, for that matter. coupon below now! 

A pilot acquaintance with years of fly- UT OUT AND MAIL*= 
ing recently quit. He explained, “I was 
beginning to doubt my ability. That’s the 
signal to hang up your hat.” END 
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r school ‘in the v S. , ROSS AVIATION SPECIALIZES in training you for your ratings 
@ 2 Convenient locations, in a hurry. If you are starting from scratch or a pilot with 
. org LB lots of time we are geared to give you up to 3 hours of flight 
° Lar est supplier of pilots a day and 8 hours of ground school. Our school operates 7 
© the nation’s airlines. days a week for your convenience. Upon completion of 
° ned r oe ou ground school we guarantee the student to pass his written 
matic link trainers. exams. The average time is from 7 to 10 days. We have the 
° Fake schest and finest of instructors and only use new 1959 model airplanes. 
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Don't miss this September Popucar Ececrronics feature: 


ELECTRONICS — 















ELECTRICALLY 
OPERATED 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATED—Mosher doors can be 
raised lowered or stopped—with a single switch 


© FOR ANY BUILDING—OLD OR NEW-—Mosher 
doors fit any building, old or new, frame, masonry 
or metal structures. Prefabricated buildings too 


ANY WIDTH—ALMOST ANY HEIGHT—Mosher 
doors can be furnished in any width, and in just 
about any height Multiple panels are used for 
widths beyond 80 feet 


NO OBSTRUCTION—Mosher doors have no inter- 
mediate posts or obstructions when raised. also 
provides a protective canopy 


MOSHER DOORS will operate on same current as 
your electric razor. Any 110 volt a.c. outlet will 
operate the average size door. Maximum service 
required for largest door is 220 volt a.c 


For information write: 


MOSHER MFG. COMPANY 
421 Johnson St. N.E. Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Phone: FEdera! 9-4776 
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the silent partner of the airlanes! 









POPULAR 


ELECTRONICS 






Here’s the story behind 
the rise of electronics 
in aviation! You'll see 
how the complexity 
and costs of today’s 
electronics systems 
compare with those of 
World War I!. You'll find 
authoritative facts on 
electronic fire control 
...electronic booster 
systems for flight con- 
trol...electronic navi- 
gational systems...in 
“THE NEW LOOK IN 
AIRBORNE ELECTRON. 
ICS."" Don’t miss this 
important feature in 


September 

Poputar ELECTRONICS 
Now on sale 

at your favorite 
newsstand. Only 35¢ 





ae 


FLIGHT ENGINEERS 


Eastern Air Lines’ 425 million 
dollar program, including turbo- 
prop and straight jets, requires 
additional flight engineers. 





Eastern Air Lines Offers You— 
Security for yourself and family 
Opportunity for advancement 
Excellent pay 
Broad insurance coverage 
Many other excellent employee benefits 


To Qualify for Consideration 


Citizenship: U. S. citizen 

Education: High school graduate 

Physical: Successfully pass company 
flight physical examination 

Height: 5'8”-6'4" (without shoes) 


EXPERIENCE: must have four years diver- 
sified aircraft and engine mechanic ex- 
perience. One yeor of this experience 
must be on aircraft with engine rating 
of at least 800 h.p. In addition, must 
have FAA A & P license. 


Pay while training $350 per month. After 
training Ist year $535 per month with 
yearly increases up to approximately $950 
per month. 


Now interviewing for current and future 
openings. Send complete detailed resumé 
to: 


A. M. Beverly 
System Chief Flight Engineer 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
Box 787 Miami 48, Florida 

















Have You Read? 


(Continued from page 17) 


PROJECT SATELLITE, edited by Kenneth 
W. Gatland (British Book Centre, $5). 


A history of earth satellites in four essays 
by leading astronauts. Wernher von 
Braun wraps up rocketry under Hitler 
from 1928 to the end of WWII. Gatland 
examines the post-war British and Amer- 
ican plans and discusses American rock- 
ets and techniques with emphasis on 
Vanguard. Harry E. Ross appraises space 
stations, manned satellites and the com- 
munications aspects of spaceflight. A. V. 
Cleaver speculates on _ interplanetary 
flight itself. 





SPACE RESEARCH AND EXPLORATION, 
edited by D. R. Bates (Sloane, $4). 


Twelve British missile, rocket, satellite 
and spaceflight experts collaborate in this 
collection of essays for the non-specialist 
reader. 





RUNWAY ZERO-EIGHT, by Arthur Hasley 
and John Castle (Doubleday, $3.50). 


A suspense novel about a commercial 
airline flight from Winnipeg to Van- 
couver, B. C. 





KNIGHTS OF THE AIR: CANADIAN ACES 
OF WWI, by John Norman Harris (St 
Martin’s Press, $2.75). 


For boys from 16 to 60 here is a general 
story of WWI in the air featuring top 
Canadians, like Bishop, Barker, Colli- 
shaw, McKeever, MacClaren and others. 


THE HELICOPTER, by 
(Macmillan, $4.50). 


Jacob Shapero 


A history of the helicopter, its design, 
construction, operation, and future in 
aviation. 


HELICOPTER DYNAMICS AND AERODY- 
NAMICS, by P. R. Payne (Macmillan, 
$17.00). 


A highly technical treatment for the 
advanced student and engineer. 


PICTURE HISTORY OF FLIGHT, by John 
W.R. Taylor (Pitman, $7.50). 


Newly revised updated edition, includ- 
ing jets and missiles. 





RADIO AIDS TO AIR NAVIGATION, by 
J. H. H. Grover (Philosophical Library, 
$6). 


Description of performance capabilities 
and operation of various types radio navi- 
gation equipment, with tables conversion 
factors, formulae and charts and regula- 
tions. 


THEY FOUGHT FOR THE SKY, by Quentin 

Reynolds (Bantam, 35¢)—superb, popular 

history of aerial warfare in WWI. 
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Business Flying 
(Continued from page 39) 


customer, and was back home having | 


Saturday dinner with his family by 7:15. 
And a mighty grateful customer got his 
printing order out on time. 

This is wonderful for future orders but 
the big saving to Bill is right in the 
pocketbook. Flying is cheaper than any 
other way in which he can cover his 
territory. 


Bill calculates it costs him about nine | 


cents a mile; a figure that compares fa- 
vorably with automobile transportation, 
and probably betters it. Here is the way 
he figures it: he flies about 650 hours 


annually. The cost of his leased plane is | 


$3,600 a year, and this includes full in- 
surance coverage. Hangar storage with 
complete line service runs another $600 
@ year. 

The Cessna burns about 15 gallons of 
gas an hour. This figures out to 9,750 
gallons each year. At 38 cents a gallon 
(less five cents a gallon tax rebate), his 
fuel cost is $3,217.50 each 12 months. 

Maintenance is $650; oil (884 quarts 
at 30 cents a quart) is $265.70 and engine 
overhaul comes to $1,300 a year. 

Thus his total yearly flying cost is 
roughly $9,633. (There is no depreciation 
on a leased plane.) 

Dividing this into his hours flown, you 
come up with an hourly cost of $14.82. 
Averaging 150 miles an hour, this comes 
out to about nine cents a mile. Yet he 
puts in 97,500 miles a year. 

Statistics may be boring and a column 
of figures can be pretty dull but, when 
they can be translated into cash in the 
pocket, they become very meaningful. 

Put them another way. Based on a 50- 


week year, this nearly 100,000 miles trav- | 


eled means almost 2,000 miles a week; 
which in an automobile would mean al- 
most constant driving. Yet in a plane it 
means little more than two hours a day. 
And there is no comparison between 
driving a plane and driving a car, in 
Bill's estimation. “It would be physically 
impossible for me to cover my territory 
in an automobile now,” he points out. 
Helping him to guide the “Blue Moose” 
on its weekly trips throughout the mid- 
west is a fairly impressive list of radio 


equipment. It includes a Narco VTR-7 | 
omnigator receiver, a Wright 90-channel, | 


crystal-controlled transceiver, and a Lear 
ADF-12. 

The plane itself is completely equipped 
for day and night flying. It has an engine- 
driven vacuum system for the gyro and 
a heated pitot. A big help for single ship 
operators is a crosswind landing gear. 

In his several years of flying for busi- 
ness rather than fun, Bill has had no 
accidents. His plane is always in tiptop 
condition. And when the weather is bad 
or threatening, he just doesn’t fly. 

“I know my limitations and the limita- 
tions of my plane,” Bill explains. Flying 
this way makes it relaxing. “The most 
dangerous part of my trips are the auto 
rides to the airport.” 

But to be honest, are there any nega- 
tives to being a flying salesman? 

(Continued on page 92) 
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This new aluminum Dalton 
E-6B Computer is identical 
in design and operation with 
the world-famous plastic 
Dalton E-6B Computer. Alu- 
minum or popular plastic 
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one 
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computer which for years 
has been standard with U.S 
and foreign air forces and 
commercial airlines. 


Plastic | Aluminum 


"earl iL. 


For high speed and over- 
seas flight, specify another 
original . . . the Dalton E-10 


Computer (U.S.AF. MB-4) 
Plastic Aluminum 
$12.50 $15.00 


. . . and for plotting, make 
sure you choose from these 
original Weems Plotters. 

pete Mark 11-$2.00 Mark 11-N- 
“s $2.50-and a new plotter for 


JN Uet) charts—the PLU-1 
$2.50 


Available from our authorized distributors and their Airport dealers. Write 
for free catalogue describing our complete line and home study courses. 
Weems System of Navigation, Inc., Dept.3, Annapolis, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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THEY SAID— 
IT COULDN'T BE DONE 


". . - fee diffesi? ... 





But now in less than a week's 
Tri- 


pacer covered with aluminum 


time you can get your 
and end fabric worries for- 
ever . . . at a realistic price! 
No “kit” all 
work at our plant. Write for 


conversions; by 
literature and prices. Week- 

end Service for 

Cessna and Ercoupe. 


Exchange 


‘aluminum wings, flops, avlerons, fuselage 





... but here it is— 


the ALL-METAL* Tri-pacer 


SKYCRALI 





Dept. FD-9, Old Star Airport, Langhorne, Pa. 
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BOOKS 





ORDER BY MAIL 


Money Back Guarantee! 
CLIP & MAIL THIS AD 


CIVIL AIR REGULATIONS & FLIGHT STANDARDS 
FOR PILOTS. Includes color-illustrated flying in- 
structions & private pilot written exam with 
sectional chart. One million copies of previous 
editions! $2.50 


GERMAN MILITARY AIRCRAFT IN WWII, by Aire- 
view. Photos, 3-views, & history of each type. 
Excellent! $5.95 


JAPANESE MILITARY AIRCRAFT IN THE — 
WAR. Photos, 3-views, & history. $5.35 


AIRCRAFT WEIGHT AND BALANCE CONTROL, by 
D'Estout. Includes weighing & loading procedures 
for light aircraft $3.25 
ROCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATED. More in- 
formation about rockets than any other book! 
450 illustrations. $12.50 
AIR ACES OF THE 1914-18 WAR. Exciting photos, 
history, statistics; all nations. $8.50 
AIRCRAFT ELECTRICITY FOR THE MECHANIC, by 
Chapel. Nearly 500 pages! $5.00 


AS THE PRO FLIES, by Hoyt. How the private 
pilot can fly like the professional! $4.95 


GLIDING: A HANDBOOK ON SOARING FLIGHT, by 
Piggott. For beginner or experienced pilot. $5.00 


PILOT’S LOG, TYPE PL-6. Very popular. $3.00 


EXPERIMENTAL LIGHT AIRCRAFT & MIDGET RAC- 

ERS. Photos & data of 300 home-builts! $2.50 

FREE CATALOG OF AVIATION BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 

Aero Publishers, Inc., Dept. F-9 

2162 Sunset Bivd., L. A. 26, Calif. 

Rush postpaid the books | have marked above. My 

check or mone order for $ is en- 

closed. It is understood that | can return any unsatis- 

factory purchase for refund. 


Address — , ae 


City & State — — 













were 21,000 A MONTH ? a 
“ 
That's what Stanley Hyman made vy 
selling the amazing new Preste -, 

Fire Extinguisher! Many others 

“cleaning up’’-—so can you! Amazing tiny new ex 

tinguisher ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Guaranteed 

for 20 years! Sells for only $4.95! Write for Free 

sales kit. No obligation. Mertite Industries, Dept. 
P-8D, reste Div., 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 















cuoost an AIRLINE CAREER 
ADVENTUKE — PROMOTION 


YOU can have hig! portunity with fast 
growing airlines. Maki —— rd, Opers 
Agent ~servationist, ete. Smart uniforms, free 
travel passes Short. easy me for men 19-35 
(h.S. grad>) 


tor 


waits 
McCONNELLt AIRLINE SCHOOL 
Nicollet Ave.. Room F-99. Minneapolis, Minn. 


(Continued trom page 91) 

Bill admits there are some that might 
deter others from following in his slip- 
| stream. First, of course, is that he can’t 
| be absolutely sure when he will arrive 
at his destination. Bad weather can hold 
him up and an unexpected storm can 
cause him a complete change in schedule. 

“Luckily, because of the nature of my 
business, I can make adjustments in my 
schedule to suit the weather,” Bill notes. 

Another matter is the location of air- 
ports. Flying into many small towns 
means something less than the best run- 
way conditions, as well as being some 
distance from a customer’s place of busi- 
ness. 

Surprisingly, this has not been too 
much of a problem. Car rentals are al- 
most universal, and most customers don’t 
mind coming out to pick Bill up. 

“There is an added plus in personally 
flying to each of my customers, that 
hadn’t occurred to me in the beginning,” 
Bill said. “Flying is still a novelty to 
many persons, and the idea of a sales- 
man flying his own plane directly to a 
customer’s place of business, actually 
intrigues him.” 

The customer is flattered that a sales- 
man will fly to see him and this, in a 
rather subtle way, is a built-in prestige 
factor. It is impossible to measure but 
it has helped to individualize Bill Lin- 
ville and to give him a “tag” that sets 
him apart from other salesmen who call 
on his customers. 

Bill flies right through the winter and 
so far it hasn’t been too bad. He arranges 
to take his vacation during the bad 
weather months which cut down on ac- 
tual flying time. Then too, his customers 
are on his side and understand if his 
arrivals are delayed. 

“Some of them even tell me not to come 
if the weather threatens to be bad,” he 
observed. 

But weather bad or good—Bill Linville 
will be lifting his Blue Moose into the 
air over much of the midwest for years 
to come. It’s the way to do more business 
-make more money. END 




















|WANTED! 


Used Airplanes, equipment or accessories! 
The 207,000 purchasers of FLYING are al- 
ways in the market for a good used plane 
or equipment buy. So, if you have some- 
thing to sell, let FLYING’s readers know 
about it in our classified columns. It costs 
very little: just 50¢ a word, including 
name and address. Minimum message: 10 
words. For further information, write: 
Martin Lincoln, FLYING, One Park Ave- 
nue, New York 16. N. Y. 














AIRCRAFT TITLE SEARCHES 


Fast, dependable service verifying owner- 
ship and reporting all mortgages and liens 
shown by official CAA records. 


AERO TITLE CO. 


910 '7th Street N.W Washington 6, D. C. 
NAtional 8-0994 














SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


New sensational PILOT-SAVER IF R 
Hood combined with unique polar 
wing shield above panei prevents 
peeking, yet allows co-pilot com- 
plete visibility. A TIME SAVER 
Only 30 seconds to simulate IFR. 
FOR ONLY $13.95 complete 


AERO DEVELOPMENTS 
Box 165, Quincy, Il. 

















CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early pub 
lication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books All subjects welcomed 
Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YOURMAN 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 















BUSH PILOTS 





VICTOR 
SURVIVAL SAW. SS-5 


HERE’S 10 OZ. of the most compact. basic sur- 
vival tool ever made. Log saw, snow-ice saw, 
ice pick, emergency knife... all in one. 
Helps make shelter and cut fire wood fast. 
Natural grip, aluminum alloy handle. 14” HC 
| manganese tool steel saw biade. Razor-sharp, 
| 2” emergency knife edge on top of blade. Water- 
resistant OD case. Loop for belt. 2044” over- 
all. 14%” in case. Used by USAF & US Navy. 
Play safe—don't fly without one. Order now, 
we pay postage. 

| SS-5 Complete, saw and case. ..$12.80 


HS-N1 9” Hacksaw biade to fit 
$S-5 handle. Cuts metal fast. .$ 1.50 


We ft. a np ih tine 
of survival tools and kits 


SURVIVAL CQUIPMENT COMPARY 


Div. of Victor Tool ag ie 
Oley, Berks Co., me. BF  . 
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Hangar Flying 


(Continued from page 12) 


a visual check of the seat before taking | 


off, as I had not come across this situa- 
tion before. But from then on, I not only 
made sure to carefully check the air- 


plane, seat and all, but double-check as 
well. 

Enrique B. SANTOS 
Manila, P. IL 


HOW THE WIND BLOWS 


I WAS A GLIDER pilot during World 
War II. While taking our “dead-stick” 
training in light airplanes, I had heard 
other older pilots tell me that I should 
always know “how the wind blows”; but 
I had never actually had an experience 
that drove it home. 

We were training to fly gliders and the 
training consisted of going up and delib- 
erately turning the engine off, then stop- 
ping the propeller and coming in for a 
landing dead-stick, simulating a glider. 
We practiced this continually in the day- 
time. Then came the day when our cur- 
riculum called for going up at night and 
turning the “fan” off. 

One night we had been flying from 
midnight until 4:00 a.m. at an auxiliary 
field, shooting one dead-stick landing 
after another. We always took the planes 
back to the main airfield after practic- 
ing, and this morning, as we were getting 
ready to go back to the main field, one 
of the mechanics came up to me and 
asked if he could ride over with me. He 
jokingly asked if I was a safe pilot. I an- 
swered that he was as safe as a baby in 
his mother’s arms with me, and that I 
had “thousands of hours in the air with 
never an accident.” He knew well that I 
had only about 100 hours of flying time, 
but he was only kidding and so was I. 

We took off and I was the lead plane 
in the flight of 20. It was only a short 
distance from our training field to the 
main base and we soon saw the road 
flares which outlined our landing strip. 
While making the prescribed landing pat- 
tern, it became apparent to me on the 
final approach that the plane travelled 
too fast over the ground. This led me 
to believe that I had quite a tail wind. 

I knew there were 19 other planes fol- 
lowing me and that the pilots were anx- 
ious to -get on the ground in order to 
get some breakfast, so I decided to go 
ahead and land “down wind.” 

When I came to the first landing flares, 
I was still pretty high, but figured that 
there 
continue with the landing. 

When about half the strip was behind 


me and still too high to land, I began to | 


worry a little, but I knew the field and 
remembered there was a wide open space 
beyond the landing lights. 

Soon all the lights were behind me, but 
I was almost in landing position and 
stubbornly decided to set down anyway. 
I pulled the stick clear back, waiting for 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Five Seater limousine, 
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THE NEW “SKY GEM” 


The Sky Gem is now in produc- 
It is tops in performance. 





tion. 
Competitively priced. Cruises at 
185 MPH or more with a 205 HP 
Continental engine. An all metal, 
four passenger plane. 


Dealers wanted. Write for details. 


GEM AIRCRAFT, INC. 


Rexburg, idaho 
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$900,000 AVAILABLE 


FOR GOOD CLEAN AIRPLANES 


Top prices paid for personal and 
executive aircraft. CONTACT US TODAY! 





JACK ADAM 


AIRCRAFT SALES, INC., TWINKLETOWN AIRPORT 
P.0. Box 5446 + Memphis, Tenn. * Phone: EXpress 14436-7-8 








AIRCRAFT OF THE 1914-1918 WAR| 


VO DAYS FREE TRIAL 
8Y TETFORD, RIDING, & RUSSELL CON 
TAINS 234 LARGE 11” « 9” PAGES 





AIACRATT OF TES 
1934-1013 VAR 
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MOT 100% TSMED, GETURN 

WITHIN 10 DAYS FOR A REFUND | 
$11.95 
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man COLORED “wLANSBOOK” 


ARGE |?" K 14” PAINTINGS SET. EACH Over jooo curenent BY GERMAN “FLYIN 
oF FAMOUS W W I PLANES. THESE ARE] womp wat ONE AND CIRCUS ACES” EACH 
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SPAD” AND GERMAN FOKKER 0-7 PARES. OVER | 00PAG8S, | SECTION, DATED 1914 
| MAT COLOR PAINTINGS $3.80 rranssook $1,000) | cross $4.98 
ADO 2S< FOR SHIPPING COSTS TO EACH Tim THaT YOU ORDER 


GULL MODEL AIRPLANE COMPANY 
| 10 EAST OVERLEA AVE. cert. 6 BALTIMORE 6, MARYLAND 








Call-Collect 


WE BUY 
AIRPLANES 


CASH CONVERSATION 


Twins- 
For — Single 
Engine 


VEST AIRCRAFT CO. 


EM 6-2663 Denver 17, Colo. 








FLYING 








Send FLYING “™” 
Every Month “= 
city 








zone state 


Check one: [] 3 years for $12 


0 2 years for $ 9 
O 1 year for $ §& 


In the U. 8., its possessions and Canada 


Foreign rates: Pan American Union coun- 
tries, add 50¢ per year; all other foreign 
countries, add $1.00 per year. 


Mail to: FLYING, Dept. F-9-9 


434 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 








Hangar Flying 
(Continued from page 93) 


the landing, when we hit the ground with 
a bounce and went back into the air. Any 
pilot in his right mind would have given 
it the gun and gone around again, but 
not me. 

I was tired and stubborn. I pulled the 
stick back again and waited for the land- 
ing. We hit the ground and I immedi- 
ately jammed the brakes on as hard as 
I could, as we were in complete darkness 

The plane stopped and I could see we 
were in a bunch of tall weeds. I got out 
to look around a little before taxiing 
back to the parking area, and was sur- 
prised to find a heavy fence constructed 
of railroad ties about six feet in front 
of me. 

I also saw the ambulance speeding to- 
wards me coming down the landing strip 
As they came to the end of the runway 
they hit a fence post and snapped it off 
without even slowing down. I realized 
then that the landing strip flares had 
been moved from the south end of the 
field up to the north end and the land- 
ing direction had been reversed due to a 
180-degree wind shift. 

I also realized that when we bounced 
the first time we had jumped the fence 
surrounding the airfield and were in a 
small cow pasture that was located at the 
north end of the field. 

The next plane coming in was having 
the same trouble with the tail wind; but 
he saw my lights and figured that I was 
okay and that he could come down that 
far safely. 

He hit the runway just inside the field 
and came through the fence where the 
ambulance had pushed a hole in it. His 
wings were clipped off against the fence 
posts and he “ground looped” into ‘the 
same cow pesture that I was in. 

By then the tower was shooting red 
lights at all the incoming pilots and the 
others went around and landed into the 
wind instead of with it. 

James R. FERRIN 
Safford, Ariz. 
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NOTICE: Rates, S0¢ per word. Minimum 10 words. 





November issue Closes September Sth. Send order and remittance te FLYING, One Park Ave., New York City (6 





AIRPLANES FOR SALE 
AERO COMMANDERS 


11 FROM $36,500. September 1958 Model 500, 
StPXFF/BF, has 240 hours. 250HP engines. Full 
feathering propellers. Rotating beacon. LVTR-36, 
Omnigator VHF transceivers. Omnirange. ADF-14. 
Extras. Like new. $63,500. Make offer. Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, WN. Y. 
“Exporting.” 





AMPHIBIANS 


BRAND new Widgeons, for immediate delivery, 300 
H.P. Lycomings, Six place, long range. Lee Mansdorf 
and Co., 10635 Wixom St., Sun Valley, Calif. Stanley 
7-0214. 


BEECH 


SUPER E18S Twins. Two beautiful 1958's. Low 
time. Very completely equipped. Like new. $147,500 
and $157,500. Offers wanted. Powers & George, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


CESSNA 


1956 TWIN Cessna: 550 hrs. TT. Lear Omni, ADF-12, 
oxygen, beacon light. Black and gold. Like new 
$35,000. W. |. Lowry, PO Box 644, Phoenix, Ariz. 

170’S: 19 FROM $4450. Like new, painted, 1708, 
200000/F, with only 290 hours. LF. VHF. Omni- 
range. ADF-12. L-2 Auto-pilot. Gyros. Extras. Hang- 
ared. Undamaged. Bargain. $6,900. Powers & George, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


180’S: 10 FROM $7200. 1955, #FRGZ/BF, has only 
290 hours. Gyros. VHF. Omnigator. ADF-12D. Extras. 
Relicensed April. Exceptional. $9800. Powers & 
George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Exporting.” 


180 AMPHIBIAN: Painted 1958, =RGSF/DF, has only 
210 hours. Factory floatplane built. Dual Omnigator- 
Omniplexer VHF omnirange transceivers. Sunair VHF 
transceiver. ADF-12E. Many extras. No corrosion. Like 
new. Relicensed March. Cost about $33,000. Asking 
$22,750. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


310 TWINS: 6 available. 1955, +XPZQ/CF, has 51, 
and 457, engine hours SMOH. Propellers 51 hours 
SMOH. Repainted, reuphoistered 1958. Rotating 
beacon. LTR-36 VHF transceiver, ARC-15D omnirange, 
Omnigator, ADF-12, Etc. Relicensed April. Beautiful. 
Bargain. $30,000. Also; 1959, 310C, =RRR/KM, with 
45 total hours. Oxygen. Anti-icing. L-2 Auto-pilot. 
Jeppson Flight Desk. Exceptional radio including dual 
ARC-15D omnirange, and ARC-21A ADF. Auxiliary tank. 
Dual 50 ampere generators. $82,000. Make offer. 
Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. “Exporting.” 


COLONIAL 


SKIMMERS: 4 available. August 1957, 2XPR/SF, 
has 230 hours. Bungee controls. Modified spray rails. 
Gyros. Superhomer. Extras. Cost $21,341. Asking 
$10,750. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


GRUMMAN 
AMPHIBIANS: Good selection most models. McKinnon- 
Hickman Super Widgeon, =15F, has 175 hour 260HP 
engines and full feathering metal propellers SMOH. 
Five place. 4 receivers. 3 VHF transmitters. ADF-12. 
Extras. Clean. Mechanically excellent. $45,000. Make 
offer. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.”’ 





NAVION 


23 FROM $5000. 1948, painted, #FRGF/KF, has 95 
hours SMOH. Metal propeller. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. 
LF. Lear omnirange. ADF-12. Extras. Clean. 750. 
Also; Outstanding 225HP, =TQFFJ/F with 175 hours 
SMOH. Wing-tip tanks. Metal propeller. Painted, re- 
upholstered December. F Omnigator 


=. ‘ n ; 
Beautiful. $8800. Powers & rge, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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HELIO 


4 FROM $16,500. June 1958, 260HP, Courier float- 
plane with wheels has 105 hours. Our =FQGT/DF 
Gyros. LF. VHF. Late improvements. Undamaged. No 
corrosion. All bulletins. Relicensed March. Excellent 
$28,750. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


LUSCOMBE 


1959 NEW Luscombe Silvaire. The sports car of the 
skies. Why buy a used plane when you can get a 
new Luscombe for only $5,450? Write for free bro- 
chure, Silvaire Aircraft, 327 Denver—US National 
Bank, Denver 2, Colo 


MOONEY 


MARK 20°S: 9 available. 1957, #RXZZ/BF, has 66 

hours. Auxiliary tank. Gyros. LF. Superhomer. ADF- 

12E. Extras. Relicensed January. Like new. $9750 

Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
Y. “Exporting.” 


PIPER 


APACHES: 16 from $14,250. 1956, #QFQR/PF, has 
zero 15OHP engines, propellers SMOH. 5 place 
Auxiliary tanks. Rotating beacon. Repainted 1959 
Dual vacuum. Gyros. LF. Dual Mark 2 Omnigator- 
Omnipiexer. ADF-12D. Extras. Beautiful. Bargain 
$20,500. Powers & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. “Exporting.” 


$2.00 CAN Save you hundreds. it's New! Now you 
can receive information each month on hundreds of 
aircraft for sale throughout the United States. At a 
glance you will know what is available, hours, date 
licensed, price, etc., of practically every type of air- 
plane manufactured. We tell you who owns the air- 
craft and you deal direct, saving time, eliminating 
hours of travel, and by knowing the market you get 
the best deal possible. You can receive your first 
copy listing aircraft for sale immediately. Don't wait! 
Send $2.00 Today for a full year’s subscription. Fily- 
ers’ Market, published by Aircraft Listing Bureau, 
5305 Congress Street, Chicago 16, II! 

POWERS & George, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., America’s First Aircraft Brokers since 1947, 
have hundreds of airplanes for sale from $3500 
Request listings, furnishing preferences and price 
range. Hundreds of satisfied buyers. “Exporting.” 





WANTED Good Used Bonanza. Write Details Aircraft! 
Price. Earl Garrard, Caixa Postal 823, Curitiba, Parana, 
Brazil. 





WANTED for 1/6 interest, Stinson Voyager at West- 
chester, N. Y. Write: Flying, Box 171, One Park 
Avenue, New York 16. 

SINCE 1947, Powers & George, Aircraft Brokers, 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., have sold hun- 


dreds of airplanes from $3500 worldwide for owners. 
List yours non-exclusively. “Exporting.” 





HELICOPTER business, training and employment op- 
portunities. Details free. Aviation Service, Holts- 
ville 13, N. Y. 


ONE-MAN Helicopter, Kits, Plans. Free Brochure. 
Adams, Box 6042-Y, Lakewood, . Calif. 


FLYING Platform. Three Drawings, Parts Description 
$2.00. Rotron, Box 573-Y, Bellflower, Calif 


HELISCOOTER, new 1959 model. Ride as motorscooter 
fly as helicopter, instantly convertible. Safe and 
speedy. Lots of fun. Simple construction using avai 
able parts. Costs $75 to $1,000. Ten drawings 
parts list, instruction, $2.40. Risingsun Engineering 
Co., Box 128, Waverly, Alabama 


MCCULLOCH Drone engines & parts, New & used 
Write for your needs. D. F. De Long, 619 E-8th Ave 
Eugene, Oregon. 


EQUIPMENT, 
PARTS AND 
ACCESSORIES 


NEW Epoxy Miracle Adhesive. Top industria! Quality 
introductory offer. Epoxy, Box 88, Fullerton alif 


NEW “Mark V111-C improved Dead Reckoning Com- 
puter with instructions, pocket size $2.50"'; New E-11 
pocket size high speed, high Altitude Computer $5.0: 
New “Airlines Computer,”’ $9.00; ‘‘Batori Pilot's a 
metal Computer,”’ $15.00; Pressure Pattern Drift 
$2.50; Pressure Pattern Plotter, $3.00; New E-68 
$10.00; Air Force Jet Pocket Computer, $7.50; Free 
Catalogue. Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 
Ventura Bivd., N. Hollywood, California 





BUY surplus aircraft, fuselages, engines, instruments 


accessories, electronics, radio phones, he pters 
etc. direct from government. List, procedure $1.0: 
included Free: ‘‘Non-government surplus Second 


hand bargain’ reports Christopher Publication 


Holtsville 25, N. Y. 


LARGEST stock in the U. S., of New, Used, and Over 
hauled engines, propellers, accessories and airframe 
parts. Free lists by makes. Univair, Dept. D, Box 
5306, Denver, Colo 


VHF Frequency Guide: Transit and receive frequer 
cles for tower, ground control, airways etc. on Diack 
filled etched aluminum (244x342). For wallet 
aircraft mounting. $1.00 prepaid. Bavac, 907 Dolpt 
Bloomington, II! 


CHARTS and MAPS 


WORLD coverage of ai! current aeronautical mar 
charts. Agents for Coast & Geodetic Survey, Hyd 
graphic Office, Air Force. Free catalogue available 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura 
Bivd., N. Hollywood, Calif 


STEELE’S Pilot Log $1.50; Pilot Flight Record Log 
$1.00; Senior Pilot Log $5.70; Flight Navigation Re 

ord (Deluxe) $5.70; Air Stewardess Log $2.00; Deluxe 
Navigator Log $5.70; Flight Engineer Log (Deluxe 
$5.70; Aircraft Log $1.50; Engine Log $0.70; Pilot 
Progress Rating Log $1.00. (Free catalog.) Pan Amer 

can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif 





AVIATION Books. Free Catalogue. Cherokee Book- 
shop. 6638 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif 


AVIATION-Military books & magazines. Spring listings 
free. Kingstons, Box 36, Lowell, Washington 


FREE mail-order catalog. Aviation Books of al! pub- 
lishers. Aero Publishers, inc., 2162-F8 Sunset, Los 
Angeles 26, California 
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WARNING—CAA examination is being changed: it 
takes more than questionnaires to prepare you for 
the new “open-book’’ CAA examinations. You need 
the text and background material that only the au- 
thoritative up-to-date Zweng Manuals provide. Used 
by aviation schools throughout the world. Fully illus- 
trated, each manual averages more than 300 pages, 
with latest examination, too. There’s a proven Zweng 
Manual for each rating: ‘‘Helicopter Rating,’ $5.00; 
Commercial & Private Pilot Ratings,’’ both for $4.00; 
instrument Rating,’’ $5.00; ‘‘Airline Transport Pilot,”’ 
$5.50; ‘Flight Instructor,” $5.00; ‘Flight Engineer,” 
$5.00; “Aircraft Dispatcher,” $5.00; ‘Safety After 
Solo,"’ new revision, $4.75; “Parachute Technician," 
$3.00; ‘Aircraft & Engine Mechanics” (including hy- 
draulics, weight & balance), and new “Electrical Ex- 
amination,” $5.00; Meteorology for Airmen with 
examination (Zweng), $3.00; ‘‘Manual of the E-6B Com- 
puter $3.00; ‘Rules of the Air,"’ Indexed, illus- 
trated, $2.00; and “‘Ground instructor Rating, inciud- 
ing examination,” $4.00, prepares you; “Flying the 
Omnirange,"’ $4.00; “Encyclopedic Aviation Diction- 
ary,’ $6.00; “American Flight Navigator 1958 Deluxe 
Edition—examinations (Dohm),"’ $6.50; ‘“‘Air Naviga- 
tion,"’ Gold Medal Edition (Weems) prepares for Navi- 
gator Rating, $6.00. We supply any book by other 
publishers, including: ‘Jet Aircraft Power Systems,”’ 
$10.75; “Radio Operator's License,’’ $6.60; Practical 
‘Air Navigation” (Lyon), $3.00; ‘Stick and Rudder” 
Langewiesche), $5.75; “Crop Dusting’’ (6 manuals), 
$12.50; (Free Catalog), Pan American Navigation Serv- 
ice, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 


USED Aviation Books. World's largest stock on both 
Wars, including Zeppelins, Janes, Yearbooks, etc. 60- 
page catalogue 25¢ coin. Stuart, Fairlight Halil, Hast- 
ings, England 


PARACHUTES 


NEW Surplus- —Sky_ Diving—Personal, Used $27.50 up. 
" Midwest Para- 


CAA, Guaranteed. “Export Shipments.’ 
hute, Novi, Michigan. 





OUTERSPASE Ship X-15. Get genuine glossy 3¥ox5 
photo of N. American's newest aircraft pilus catalog 
with thousands of latest jets, missiles and historical 
planes. Send 25¢ to U. S. Sea and Air Photos, Box 
75084Y, Los Angeles 5, California 


AEROSLIDES, P.O. Richelieu, Quebec, Canada. Air- 
craft Colour Transparencies, sample four, $1.00. 


AIRPLANE photographs, beautiful large 14 x 17 color 
reproductions. Decorate dens, etc., with war planes 
in action. Six assorted. Send $1.00. Jarvis, Box 
126 F, Bostonia, Calif 

AVIATION Photo & Book Collectors! New lists of 
photos & books now available. Including Pioneer, 
wwi & Il. Exclusive photos of Historical planes, 
latest Jets. Send 25¢ for sample photo & book lists. 
Airbooks, P. 0. Box 958, New Rochelle, N. Y 


WORLD Congress of Flight, New Disneyland color- 
slides ready. Send 25¢ for sample slide and catalog. 
Coventry Colorviews, 10989 Roebling, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 
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BUSINESS and Executive Low Cost Aircraft sen eeg 
New Special Service covers installation of Radios— 
instruments—Electronic Equipment and 3 lhe, 
overhauls. Skyways Aircredit Corp. P. 0. 

Ogden, Utah Telephone Export 8449. 


PERSONAL Aircraft Financing, Nation Wide. Any Ii- 
censed airplane, new or used, fabric or metal. Fi- 
nancing up to 75% for periods to 36 months. Avail- 
able to dealers or or Write, Wire or Call— 
Air-Credit Sales Co., Box 1248, Walteria Station, 
Torrance, California. "on Davenport 6-8970. 
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FLIGHT Test performance evaluation and data reduc- 
tion training at home. Five .00 each. Aero 
= ing Company, 1312 Beaumont " Drive, Wichita 4, 
ansas. 
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LEARN Aircraft & Missile Drafting! Our Home-Study 
Course can prepare you for a career in Aviation. Free 
information. Pacific Aero institute, Dept. F, P. 
Box 4185, inglewood, California. 


LEARN to Fly. Get paid while learning. Qualify for 
Flying Cadet, Officer Candidate or Specialist Training 
in armed forces. Prepare quickly for qualifying ex- 
aminations. Air Science Self-study Preparatory Course, 
Compiete $12.00. individual practice tests with 
answers; Flight Aptitude, $3.25; Officer Candidate 
$5.00; College and High School Equivalence, $6.00. 
Prepaid. Cramwell Publishing Co., FL-7, Adams, Mass. 


OPERATORS, instructors, Schools: prepare your stu- 
dents for the top—with Zweng Manuals. Complete 
Texts, latest typical examinations. Free catalogue 
Aeronautical and Marine discount sheet. Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., North 
Hollywood, Calif. 


ELECTRONICS and Aeronautical Engineering Technol- 
ogy. Two year courses. Bachelor of Science Degree 
in three years. Northrop institute in Southern Cali- 
fornia prepares you for highly paid positions in Avia- 
tion and Electronic Industries. Employment assistance 
during school and after graduation. Approved for 
Veterans. Write for free catalog. Northrop institute 
of Technology, 1183 Arbor Vitae, Inglewood 1, Calif. 


OVERNIGHT STOPS 


TWIN Peaks Ranch, a working cattle range on the 
Salmon River with modern accommodations for 20 
people. Unique and beautiful mountain location. Rea- 
sonable rates—ali inclusive. Lodge, swimming pool, 
horses, pack trips, river trips, excellent hunting and 
fishing, friendly relaxing atmosphere. Kids welcome 
4000’ airport 12 mites. Write AOPA’ers Mike and 
Elaine Loening, Salmon, idaho. 





FOREIGN Employment atenastion-02. Parks, Box 
1665A, Lake City, Seattle 55, Wash. 





CIVIL Service Jobs—Overseas, U.S.A.—mechanical, 
clerical, professional. List $1.00. Civil Service Bul- 
letin, 115 Haypath Road, Plainview 2, New York. 


START your own aviation business with little capital. 
47 opportunities. Details free. Christopher Publica- 
tions, Holtsville 1, N. Y¥ 


AVIATION Operators: Many operators are increasing 
their income by stocking Zweng Texts and genera! 
aviation supplies. Apply for a Dealership now. Pan 
American Navigation Service, 12021-8 Ventura Bivd., 
No. Hollywood, Calif. (Free Catalog.) 


JOBS Overseas! Write Janeck Development Co., 109 
Hub Station, New York 55, N. Y. 

MAILING List! Over 60,000 aircraft owners and 
dealers. We will address your envelopes or mailing 
material to these qualified buyers of your merchandise 
for only $15.00 per thousand. Accuracy guaranteed. 
Write to Mode Air, East Troy, Wisc. 





HIGH-PAYING Jobs Now Open! We will rush latest con- 
fidential reports on best employment opportunities 
(foreign, domestic, skilled, unskilled). Hundreds of 
aviation jobs now available! Also, jobs in electronics, 
construction, shipping, oil, and other lines. Applica- 
tion forms. Free registration. One-year advisory 
service. All for $2.50 ($2.85 Airmail). Unconditional 
Money-back Guarantee. Aviation Employment informa- 
tion Service, Holtsville 7, New York. Six reports in- 
cluded Absolutely Free: (1) Pilot’s Business Flying 
Directory; (2) Helicopter Opportunities; (3) Government 
Foreign Service; (4) Directory of Companies with For- 
eign Branches; (5) Alaskan Opportunities; (6) Direc- 
tory of Airlines and Aircraft Manufacturers. 





COPYRIGHTED Reports on best on oar Si opportunities, in 
foreign and domestic emp! and un- 
skilled. Aviation, a may phe hong oil, ship- 
ping, laborers, office-work, trades, factory, supervi- 
sory, unusual jobs of many types. Special reports for 
pilots, engineers, mechanics, all aviation specialists 
with Airlines. Feederlines. Aircraft Factories, Crop- 
dusters, Corporation Aircraft, etc. One year registra- 
tion-advisory service. All for only $2.00 ($2.25 air- 
mail). (Reports sent C.0.D. on request.) Satisfaction 
guaranteed or double your money back. Our 12th 

successful year. Act today for best paying . Re- 
search Services, Suite 514 F, noremee Building, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri. 


AMERICAN Overseas Jobs. High Pay. Men, Women. 
Transportation Paid. Free information. Write: Trans- 
worl, Dept 35, 200 West 34th St., New York 1. 


AVIATION Jobs—Names and addresses of companies 
to contact. $1.00. Fitzgerald (Chicago Division), Dept. 
A-1, 815 Countryside Drive, Wheaton, |ilinois. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-MARINE pilot, 36, 2000 hours Multi-Engine, 3 yrs. 
Office Management, 4 yrs. Accounting experience, 
College Graduate, desires position combining past 
experience anywhere in world. Communicate, 613 
Alex. Hamilton, San Antonio, Texas. 





AOPA WINGS —Stiver on » Black Leather including your 
name $1.00 each. Write for Free Brochure. Ken Nolan, 
incorporated, San Clemente, California. 


LETTERS, Numbers & Decais—Precut self-adhering 
Viny! ‘‘Regaletters” eliminate masking and spraying 


Availabie in 4”, 12” and 20”. Also American and 
Confederate Flags, 8”x 13%”. Also General Usage 
Decals. Permanent colors. Meets CAA regulations 
See your Distributor or: Regal Air Corp., 500 Fifth 
Ave.. NYC 


AIRPLANE Lapel Pins: 24 kt. gold plated—$1.35 ea 
or $3.50 for pins. Your choice of Bellanca, Navion 
Taylorcraft, Stinson, Luscombe, Bonanza, Twin 
Bonanza, Twin Beech, Seabee, Aeronca, Ercoupe 
Cessna 140-170-172-175-180-182, Piper Super Cub, 
Super Cruiser, Tri-Pacer, Comanche, Apache, Aero 
Commander, DC-3, DC-7, DC-8. Write: Mode Air, East 
Troy, Wisc. 

AERO Estates lots from $2,200. Homes from $22,000 
2,600’.RLA Airplanes taken at retail. Box 49, Naper- 
ville, illinois. Phone 1475. 





A handy reference to products and service not nec- 
essarily for aviation, but of wide general interest 


HIGH FIDELITY & 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


GUARANTEED rewound flybacks. Immediate shipment 
Color TV—Raytheon, CBS $29.60; Admiral, Emerson 
$14.95; GE $9.95—exchange. Unobtainable biack/white 
$6.60—exchange. Jenko Electronics G-5252 N. Sagi- 
naw Rd., Flint 5. Mich 








OPTICAL auatesaeaen ree Giant Catalog. *‘CJ.”” 
96 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amazing war surplus 
bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., Barrington, New 
Jersey. 

FREE! Blackhawk’s big sale catalog 8mm., 16mm 
movies, 2”x2” color slides. Biggest selection any 
where! Projectors, cameras, supplies—big discounts! 
Get free, every month, 24-page newspaper size 
bargain list! Blackhawk Films, avenport 10, iowa 





AUTO Broker: Save money on any make American or 

Foreign. Your price best could obtain anywhere. 

Trades accepted. Howa’ Tauber, 6035 Broadway, 

Chicago, Longbeach 1-8356. 

“WINEMAKING; Beer, Ale Brewing.” |llustrated. $2.00 

Eaton Books, Box 1242-Y, Santa Rosa, California. _ 

ELECTRIC Pencil: Engraves all ah $2.00. [— 

Mfg., 10511-2D Springfield, Chicago 43. 

CUSTOM Cabinets, Desks, Office Supply carts, Com- 
nion Pieces to Desks. ‘Barber, H. 6., 320 E. Main, 


issoula, Montana. 
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NOW ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS... 
OR ORDER BY MAIL TODAY! 
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ELECTRONIC KITS—2nd Edition 


Kit builders everywhere asked for it 
and now it’s here—an exciting follow- 
up edition to Ziff-Davis’ popular annual, 
ELECTRONIC KITS! This brand-new 
sequel will save you money on hi-fi, ham 
radio, other electronics devices by show- 
ing you how to use easy-to-assemble 
kits! What’s more, ELECTRONIC KITS 
—2nd Edition features a big up-to-date 
directory of available kits, complete 
with specifications, prices, and manufac- 
turers’ names! 


over 160 pages— 
600 illustrations 


HOW TO BUILD A KiT—Learn what's involved in 
building a kit, and pick up tips on good construction 
practices 


KIT CONSTRUCTION CHECK LIST—Here’s a summary 
of important steps in assembling a kit, enabling you 
to get it right the first time 


HOW NOT TO MAKE MISTAKES—Pick up tricks to sim 
plify work and reduce the chance of error. 


WORKING WITH WIRE—For rapid assembly and reliable 
operation, you should know how to handle various 
types of wire. You'll find out here. 


FOR YOUR Hi-Fi—tHow to construct a Stereo Preampli- 
fier. Stereo Adapter. Tape Recorder. Turntable. AM- 
FM Tuner. Book Shelf Speaker Enclosure. integrated | 
Stereo Amplifier. Monaural Amplifier. Record Changer 


FOR YOUR SHOP—How to build a Vacuum Tube Voit 
Meter. Signal Generator. Oscilloscope. Tube Tester 
Multitester. Transistor Tester 


FOR YOUR HAM SHACK—Transmitter. Receiver. Grid- 
dip Meter. Modulator. Single-sideband Converter 
Mobile Transmitter 


FOR YOUR HOME—Table Radio. Transistor Pocket Ra- 
dio. Junior Electronics Experimenter’s Kit. Clock Ra- 
dio. Radio Control Transmitter. 


ELECTRONIC KITS—2nd Edition is on 


sale now at newsstands or order , ty 
today—using the handy coupon 


C"imDavis Publishing Company = 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
artment F99 


| 
Dep : 
434 South Wabash Avenue i 
i Chicago 5, Illinois | 
| Please send me a copy of the brand new ELEC- 
TRONIC KITS—2nd Edition. | enclose $1.00, the 
| cost of this Annual, plus 10¢ to cover mailing and | 
j handling charges. (Canada and Foreign, $1.25 | 
lus 10¢ postage.) 
| p postag | 
! 
' 
| 
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JAZZ! 


a colorful 16-page history 
for only 15c 






Here’s an authoritative 16-page history of 
jazz that appeared recently in HiFi REVIEW, 
the world’s largest selling high fidelity mag 
azine. While they last, you can order this 
fascinating reprint for just 15c a copy! 


Written by John S. Wilson, noted jazz critic 
this exciting look at the world of jazz takes 
you from Storyville in New Orleans to the 
Royal Garden Cafe in Chicago, from New 
York's Roseland to the West Coast school 
of cool music. You'll read how the sound 
of jazz has evolved and of the influence of 
a King Oliver or Bix Beiderbecke on today’s 
musicians. 
Whether you're a be 
 —- ginner or a jazz buff 
‘ —or simply interested 
in a phase of Ameri 
cana — you'll want a 
copy of this 16-page 
reprint on the jazz 
panorama. And it's 
yours for just 15« 
with the handy cou 
pon below! But the 


Wet s supply is limited, so 


ae rush your order today! 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Company F99 
Box 525 

Church Street Station 

New York 8, New York 

Please send me copyiies) of the 16-page 
reprint on the history of jazz. | enclose 15c 
for each copy 


name — 





addr 





state_ 








elty_____. 20N8 
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(Continued from page 10) 





or knowledge of upholstery to complete 
a fitting. Sample fabric cards of rugs and 
upholstery and price lists are free upon 
request. 


Ww" ONE WHEEL resting on a sheer 
slope on a spot of rugged terrain in 
Puerto Rico, a Sikorsky S-58 plays aerial 
taxi to a ground crewman working on a 
power line project. Recently purchased 
by the Puerto Rico Water and Resources 
Authority, operated for the Authority by 











Petroleum Helicopters of Lafayette, La., 
the all-purpose S-58 is being used on this 
project as a flying crane to carry huge 
power poles to construction sites and 
lower them into pre-dug holes. Use of 
the ‘copter has proven great savings in 
time and money. 


I" A RECENT bulletin FAA urges all pilots 
to restudy and familiarize themselves 
with the Civil Air Regulations dealing 
with VFR (visual flight rules) above 
3,000 feet. Study of pilot reports on near 
mid-air collisions revealed an alarming 
unfamiliarity with the semicircular rules 
(Part 60.32(a) of CAR) adopted August 
15, 1958. Infractions of rule are subject 
to penalty. The regulation: VFR Cruis- 
ing Altitudes are Odd Thousands plus 
500 feet between 0 and 179 degrees mag- 
netic. Even Thousands plus 500 feet be- 
tween 180 and 359 degrees magnetic. 


I’ HARBORING DOUBTS ABOUT your weather 
wisdom, this new Pilot’s Weather Com- 
puter, CK-1 distributed by Jeppesen & 
Co., Denver, will 
be a handy aid. 
Pilots can dial the 
“typical weather” 
condition con- 
fronting them 
with one hand, 
then reverse the 
computer and find 
the recommended 
action for safe 
flight. One side of 
the CK-l carries 
complete map and 
teletype symbol legends; on the other 
side, different types of thunderstorms and 
icing are pictured. It is especially helpful 
as an aid in analyzing Weather Bureau 
Teletype Reports and charts prior to 
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flight and can be carried easily in a jacket 
pocket or flight case. Made of tough 
plastic, six inches in diameter, the com- 
puter with case is $5. 


ACING THE QUESTION of how safe is 
business flying, many corporations 
now flying or considering. the purchase 
of an aircraft will find some pertinent 
facts in a recent bulletin prepared by 
the NBAA (National Business Aircraft 
Assoc.). Taking its figures from a late 
CAB study NBAA states “the passenger 
fatality rate per 100,000 hours in execu- 
tive flying was 1.12 (a 2.14 rate for air- 
craft exceeding 12,500 lIbs., and an 0.81 
rate for those of lesser weight) . Statistics 
for scheduled service are 3.78. 
A NEW FAIRCHILD F-27 turbo-prop ex- 
ecutive aircraft has joined the 
Johns-Mansville modified DC-3 in its 
hangar at Westchester County Airport, 
N. Y. Put into immediate service, the 
twin Rolls-Royce-powered aircraft in its 
first week completed a 12-city trans- 
continental flight, enabling J-M officials 
to participate in two widely separated 
company events: ground-breaking festiv- 
ities of a new facility in Chillicothe, 
Ohio, and dedication of a new multi- 
million-dollar plant in Klamath Falls, 
Ore. Wm. J. Vanderkloot, formerly per- 
sonal pilot to Sir Winston Churchill is 
J-M’s chief pilot. 


HEN THE FIRST OF THE NATION’s Doug- 
las DC-8 jet liners was delivered to 
United Airlines in Long Beach, Calif., 
recently the “brass” of each company 
was present for the ceremony. Donald 
Douglas, Sr., board chairman of Douglas 





Aircraft personally presented the flight 


log to W. A. (Pat) Patterson (right) 
United’s president. Head of the airline’s 
jet planning committee, UAL’s v.p., W. C. 
Mentzer is at rear right. World inaugural 
of United DC-8 service is scheduled for 
Sept. 18th. 


ESSNA AIRCRAFT formally opened its 

Morristown, N. J. branch facility re- 
cently with an open house at which more 
than 200 business leaders, aircraft indus- 
try representatives and local officials were 
entertained at a buffet dinner in the new 
offices and hangar. Charles H. Porter, 
branch manager, said the branch office is 
strictly a wholesale operation serving six 
east coast states and the greater New 
York and Philadelphia areas. Prior to 
the move to Morristown the company 
operated from Westchester County Air- 
port at White Plains, N. Y. 

PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


yrange INDUSTRIES, manufacturers of 
the Mitchell 3-Control Automatic 
Pilot for single and licht twin-engine air- 
craft have an- 
nounced new au- 
tomatic heading 
and altitude con- 
trols for their 
product. With the 
new heading con- 
trol (see picture) 
the pilot can select 
the heading he 
wishes either before take-off or in the 
air by dialing it on the azimuth ring 
built into the face of the control. The 
flight. For information, address dealers 
or manufacturer, Mineral Wells, Tex. 





- THE BENEFIT of the private pilot a 
program calling for installation of 
special lights will go into effect on elec- 
tric transmission lines of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. spanning the Delaware 
River, and Consolidated Edison Co., New 
York, spanning the Hudson River. Ur- 
gently requested by pilots through the 
Army Corp of Engineers, these lights are 
similar to those on cables crossing rivers 
near Entiat, Wash., Troutdale, Ore., 
Missoula, Mont. and on the Mississippi 
at St. Louis. 


OW BEING MARKETED internationally by 
Electronics Devices Corp., (P.O. Box 
34-129) Coral Gables, Fla., is a new 15- 
Ib., 20-channel HF receiver under the 
trade name of Eldeco Radio. The manu- 
facturer’s power rating of 35 watts sup- 
plies radio communications, it is said, up 
to 1,500 miles or more. The price quoted 
is $1,695. 


Bem 1959 eprtion of “Aviation Facts and 
Figures,” official standard reference of 
the aero/space industry, may be pur- 
chased ($2) from American Aviation 
Publications, 1000 Vermont Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. This 152-page com- 
pletely annotated book is the official pub- 
lication of the Aerospace Industries Assoc. 
(formerly Aircraft Industries Assoc.). It 
presents an up-to-date picture of the en- 
tire industry in this country. 


0-PILOT, invented by pilot Bill Am- 
brose, president of Ko-Pilot Mfg. Co., 
741 Tehama St., San Francisco, is a sim- 
ple, non-magnetic instrument which pro- 
vides the pilot with an item by item 
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chetking sequence by the flick of a 
finger. A small lever flicks on each step 
for pre-flight; in-flight emergencies; and 
before-landings routine, clearly visible in 
a reading slot. For ease in night reading, 
each item is printed in fluorescent ink. 
FLYING—September 1959 
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fiiccraft Radi 


OMNI/LOC RECEIVERS * MINIATURIZED AUTOMATIC DIRECTION FINDERS * COURSE DIRECTORS 
UNF AND VHF RECEIVERS AND TRANSMITTERS (5 TO 360 CHANNELS) * 
10-CHANNEL ISOLATION AMPLIFIERS * OMNIRANGE SIGNAL GENERATORS AND STANDARD COURSE CHECKERS * 








WITH ARC's NEW TYPE T-25A 


As air traffic becomes heavier, pilots are busier 
with more frequent ground communications. To 
meet this growing need in traffic control, ARC 
designed the Type T-25A 360 Channel Trans- 
mitter with the widest range of frequencies — 
more than adequate for today or years to come. 
Weighing only 7.7 pounds including shock mount- 
ing, the T-25A provides complete coverage of 360 
channels at 50 kc spacing between 118.00-135.95 
megacycles. It is a 6-10 watt unit (nominal 8 
watts), providing ample range for planning ap- 
proaches in congested air traffic areas. Power 


INTERPHONE AMPLIFIERS © 





360 CHANNEL TRANSMITTER 


consumption of only 2.0 amperes during trans- 
mission on the 28 volt model, plus the 2.0 amps 
input to the receiver dynamotor that supplies high 
voltage. This means little added power drain on 
the electrical system. 

This transmitter is recommended for use with 
ARC’s line of tunable receivers, (R-13B and 
R-19) for a primary communication system on 
small aircraft or as a “back-up” to ARC Type 
210 Transmitter-Receiver on larger aircraft. 


Certified to CAA TSO C-37 Category A and FCC Requirements 


© Corporation soonron, N. J. 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 


© LF RECEIVERS AND LOOP DIRECTION FINDERS 
HIGH POWERED CABIN AUDIO AMPLIFIERS 
900-2100 MC SIGNAL GENERATORS 
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